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Maoclbsfibld Forbst. spelled in the Accountff;Maxiilde and Meyzfilde. 
In September 1590, Mr. Warren sent a stag frooi'^tjiei forest to Smithills, 
the man having for his fee 6s. 8d.; and again in 'September 1591, a fat 
stag was sent, and the same fee given. ***/*•** • 

Mace. A well-known spice, in great request in culin&c^ preparations. 
In a list of spices in the Accounts p. 213, | lb. of mace cost 5s:' 7d. In 
old accounts it is usually found with cloves. In a gild account* ^t Ejit^n, 
CO. Beds, for an anniversary feast (1527-8) is 4^ oz. of cloves and*<iMM(sev 
ds. 4d. In 1530 mace and cloves were 9s. per lb. There are numeroos .% 
entries in the Accounts. See Index. 

Mackarel. (Scamher scambrus.) This fine fish visits almost every 
coast of Great Britain. May and June are the busiest months for mackarel 
drift-net fishing. Its English name is supposed to be derived from the 
Latin word maculareUiy little spots, because it is marked on the back with 
black stripes. It was in use in the Norman days of England, and in 1390 
is a recipe for mackarel in sauce : smite them in pieces, cast them in water 
and verjuice, seethe them with mints and other herbs, colour it green or 
jellow, and mess it forth, (fiwry.) In the Accounts, in May 1609, 12d. 
was given for mackarels, at Islington. 

Macobowinbs. Macaroons, sweetmeats, made of almonds, white of egg^ 
rosewater, sugar, &c. They were in favour temp. Elizabeth, and are stilL 
They occur in the Accounts in a list of spices p. 213, 1 lb. costing 2s. 6d. 

Mallards. {Maiart^ French.) Wild drakes or male ducks. (JB, Die.) 
More correctly the wild duck {Anas BoBchas)^ the origin of our domestic 
duck. They were formerly much more abundant in our island than at 
present, in consequence of the drainage of our marshes. Pennant mentions 
that during one season 31,200 ducks, widgeons and teals were taken in ten 
decoys, near Wainfleet, two-thirds of the whole being mallards. Willoughby 
mentions that 4,000 wild ducks were taken at one drive in Deeping fen, and 
Latham records 2,646 taken in two days near Spalding, by a method now 
prohibited ; and the act limits the time for taking ducks in decoys from the 
latter end of October till February. A recipe of 1390 for "Sauce Noir for 
Malard," consists of bread and blood boiled, drawn through a cloth \iith 
vinegar, mixed with ginger, pepper and the grease of the mallard, salted 
and boiled and then served forth. {Cwry,) " Malardes in Cyne" [a kind of 
sauce.] The mallards chopped, are to be seethed with good beef broth, 
mixed with minced onions, wine and pepper; then to be added bread 
steeped in broth, with cloves, mace and mulberries, coloured with sanders 
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and saffion, with 8ug{k^ 'pf- lioney, and a little vinegar. (Arundel MS, 
I5tk century,) Ivr^yi^r^ Accounts, in January 1591, five teals and a 
mallard cost 28. -Sd.; In February 1617, three mallards come into the 
weekly consymptiotf of the kitchen at Grawthorpe. 

Malle op 'Vail. ( Matte, French.) A kind of portmanteau or trunk, 

• • • 

to travel, with, for carrying letters and other things. (B, Die,) A bag or 

truA£r*lo.eluTy goods in travelling ; still used for the post-bag, and thence 

.-fei-th^ carriage which conveys the letters. (Nares,) Minshew speaks of 

.. , "a male, bouget, or budget" In Love's Labour Lost we have " No salve 

, y.^ '\ in the male, sir." In Damon and Pythias, " To have a male ready to put 

/• * ' in other folk's stuff." In the Accounts, in December 1586, 7d. was given 

for a cord, ^ which did malle a trunk when my mistress went to London." 

Malle ob Male Saddle. A saddle for a mail or portmanteau. 

Mallyn Reasines. Malaga raisins ; 12 lb. cost 38. in November 1617; 
see pp. 213, 224. 

Malt. Harrison, in his Description of England, cap. vi., '< Of the food 
and diet of the English," gives a long account of the processes of malting 
and brewing, especially in the houses of gentlemen and yeomen, ^' the usual 
rate for mine own family, and once a month practised by my wife and her 
maid servants," which is too long for reprinting here. Eight bushels of 
good malt ground upon our quern, saving mill-toll, add half a bushel of 
wheat meal and so much of oats small ground, and so mix them with the 
malt The first liquor, full eighty gallons, is poured softly, boiling hot, into 
the malt ; then the second liquor is poured, and 2 lb. of the best English 
hops, and after [wards] the brack-wort or char-wort is added, with ^ oz. 
of arras [orris-powder] and half a quarter of an ounce of bayberries finely 
powdered, and a handful of wheat flour, — and, the brewing completed, 
three hogsheads of good beer are obtained. Harrison adds — I value my 
malt at 10s., my wood at 4s. which I buy, my hops at 20d., the spice at 
2d., servants' wages 2s. 6d. with meat and drink, and the wearing of my 
▼easel at 20d. ; so that for 20s. I have ten score [200] gallons of beer or 
more, notwithstanding the loss in seething." The fattest standing water 
is considered the best for brewing. (Harri.) Though we have many 
excellent men-maltsters, it is properly the work and care of the woman, 
for it is a house work, and done altogether within doors : the art of making 
the malt and the several labours appertaining to the same, even from the 
vat to the kiln, is only tlie work of the housewife and the maid-servants 
to her appertaining. There may be malt of wheat, pease, lupins, vetches. 
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and sQch like, yet it is with us of do retained custom, nor is the drink 
wholesome or pleasant but strong and fulsome. I reduce all the kinds 
of barley for malt into three kinds, the clay-barley, the sandy-barley, and 
that which groweth on mixed soil. The best for malt is the clay-barley, 
that from mixed grounds the next, and the last and worst grain for this 
purpose is the sandy-barley. The clean clay-barley is best for profit in 
the sale drink, for strength and long lasting. That firom mixed grounds 
will serve well for households and families, and the sandy-barley for the 
poor. At great length this writer describes the best situation and con- 
straction for a malt-house, floors, kiln, &c., '^the French kiln being now 
of general use in this kingdom ;" the bedding, fuel, the cisterns, &c., and 
the whole process of making malt, &c. As to making of oats into malt, a 
thing of general use in many parts where barley is scarce, as in Cheshire, 
Lancashire, &c., the art and skill is all one with that of barley. (Mark,) 
For entries in the Accounts, see Alb, Beer ; Brewing, &c. 

Manchester. While the Shuttleworths were residing at Sraithills, 
frequent visits were paid to Manchester, cither to attend military musters 
and reviews, or to make purchases. In September 1582, 6s. lOd. was paid 
for spices at Manchester; on the 27th January 1583, a levy of a fifteenth 
was made in Halliwell for the maintenance of *'*' the papists and rogues at 
Manchester," in a prison upon the old Sal ford bridge. The carriage of a 
letter from Manchester to Smithills cost 6d. ; in April 1583, a fifteenth and 
a half WBS levied at Tingreave towards the maintenance of the prisoners 
and rogues at Manchester. The rent of Horwich or Horewood, and the 
bishop's rent, were paid at Manchester. In February 1584, a saddle, 
bridle, crupper, and stirrup leathers cost 16s. at Manchester. Wines 
▼inegar, &c. were bought there, and the entries are very numerous. See 
Index. 

Makdation. a mandate is a commandment judicial of the king or his 
justices, to have anything done for the dispatch of justice, and we read of 
the bishop's mandate to the sheriff, &c. (Jacob,) In March 1583, a man- 
dation to the sheriff for William Stones cost 2s. 4d. 

Maps. In October 1621, eight maps cost 5s. 4d. Sax ton's maps of all 
(35) the counties in England and Wales, published 1579, were amongst the 
earliest : the copy of this work which belonged to Sir Christopher Hatton, — 
the dancing chancellor of Queen Elizabeth, whom she called from some fancy 
her " Lids," — is now in Chetham's Library, Manchester, in fine preserva- 
tion. Speeds maps of England and Wales (54) first appeared in 1608-10} 
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rojral folio. The same maps were afterwards ased for Speed's '^ Theatre of 
the Empire of Great Britain" (London 1611, folio), and a later edition 
appeared in 1676 (London atlas folio). In the old translation of " Camden's 
Britannia," 1610, several of Sax ton's maps were used. 

Marchpanes. A sweet confectionary cake, resembling the modem 
macaroons, only of large size for the table, made broad and flat, and cut 
into slices or shapes. Amongst the new year's gifts to Queen Elizabeth, 
January 1st 1585, her master-cook presented her with '^a fayre marche- 
payne." So, in January 1543, and January 1544, the king's master-cook 
sent a march-peyne to the Princess [afterwards Queen] Mary ; doubtless as 
new year's gifts. In the Latin of the middle ages they were called Mariii 
paneSy which led Hermolaus Barbarus to make some inquiry into their 
origin, in a letter to Cardinal Piccolomini, who had sent some to him as a 
present. (Polit, Epist,) Balthasar Bonifacius says they were named from 
Marcus Apicius, the celebrated epicure. Minshew considers them to have 
been originally sacred to Mars, and to have been stamped with a castle, 
which is nearly the opinion of Hermolaus. The old English recipe books 
show them to have been composed of almonds and sugar, pounded and 
baked together. (NareSy who prints a recipe from " Delights for Ladies ;" 
1608.) Marchpane was a constant article in the desserts of our ancestors, 
and appeared sometimes on more solemn occasions. When Queen Eliza- 
beth visited Cambridge, the University presented their Chancellor, Sir 
William Cecil, with two pair of gloves, a marchpane and two sugar-loaves. 
(Peck's Desid, Curt.) Castles and other things were often made of march- 
pane, to decorate splendid desserts, and were demolished by shooting or 
throwing sugar-plums at them. Taylor, the water-poet, has the lines — 

Castles for ladies and for carpet knights, 
UmnercifuUy spoiled at feasting fights, 
Where battering bullets are fine sugar'd plomi. 

Shakspere has the line in Romeo and Juliet — 

Good thou, save me a piece of marchpane. 

In an old play, — 

Next some good curious marchpanes made 
Into the form of trumpets. 

And Beaumont and Fletcher, in Rule a Wtfe^ — 

A kind of marchpane men, that will not last, madam. 

Jiif^^k. gives a recipe for the best marchpane, consisting of blanched Jordan 
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vmoDds, refined sugar in powder, damask rosewater, strewed over with 

*Dgar and washed with rosewater and sagar mixed for " ice,** adorned with 

comfits, gilding, or devices, and baked crispy in a hot stove. Some mix 

cinnamon and ginger, finely powdered, with the paste. Another writer 

describes marchpane as a confection of pistachio nuts, almonds, sugar, &c., 

xept for use and made up in various forms; sometimes strewed with 

comfits, &c. Price gives a recipe, the ingredients being almonds, rose or 

orange-flower water, double refined sugar, &c. This was "iced" with 

sugar and white of eggy made large, cut when rolled out by a gutter plate, 

and edged about like a tart. Vou may colour, gild, or strew them with 

comfits, and form them in what shape you please. In C. 0. Die. are 

recipes both for macaroons and for plain, iced and royal marchpanes. Tbey 

were made round, long, oval, jagged, or in the shape of a heart. The 

'^ royal" had apricot-marmalade, a coronet and rings of the paste, &c. 

Mares. See note on Horse ; also Index. 

Markeland, Robert, op Wioan. A noted horse-doctor of those days. 
He also bought and sold horses and cattle, and sold iron. In 1590 he is 
called the horse-marshal, i.e. master of the horse or stud-groom. See Index. 
Markets. There are, as I take it, few great towns in England that have 
not their weekly markets, one or more, granted from the prince, in which 
all manner of provision for household is to be bought and sold, for ease and 

benefit of the country round about In most of these markets 

neither assizes of bread, nor orders for goodness and sweetness of grain, and 
other commodities that are brought thither to be sold, are any whit looked 
unto ; but each one suffered to sell or set up what and how himself Ibteth ; 
and this is one evident cause of dearth and scarcity in time of great 

abundance I find that in com great abuse is daily suffered, to the 

great prejudice of the town and country, especially the poor artificer and 
householder, which tilleth no land, but labouring all the week to buy a 
bushel or two of grain on the market day, can there have none for his 
money, because badgers, loders, and common carriers of com, do not only 

buy up all, but give above the price, to be served of great quantities 

Nay, the poor man cannot often get any of the farmer at home, because he 
provideth altogether to serve the badger, or hath a hope grounded upon a 
greedy and insatiable desire of gain, that the sale will be better in the 
market ; so that he [the poor man] must give 2d. or a groat more in a 
bushel than the last market craved, or else go without it, and sleep with a 
hungry belly Certes it is not dainty to see musty com in many of 
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onr great markets of England, which these great occupiers bring forth 
when they can keep it no longer. But as they are enforced oftentimes 
upon this one occasion somewhat to abate the price, so a plague is not 
seldom engendered thereby among the poorer sort, tliat of necessity must 
buy the same, whereby many thousands of all degrees are consumed ; of 

whose deaths (in mine opinion) these farmers are not unguilty It 

is a world also to see how most places of the realm are pestered with 
purveyors who take up eggs, butter, cheese, pigs, capons, hens, chickens, 
hogs, bacon, &c., in one market, under pretence of their commissions, and 
suffer their wives to sell the same, in another, or to poulterers of London. . . . 

Since the number of butter-men have so much increased it is almost 

incredible to see how the price of butter is augmented ; whereas when the 
owners were enforced to bring it to the market towns, and fewer of these 
butter-buyers were stirring, our butter was scarcely worth Is. 6d. the 

gallon, that now is worth 3s. 4d., perhaps 5s This moreover is to 

be lamented, that one general measure is not in use throughout all England, 
but every market town hath in manner a several bushel, and the lesser it 

be, the more sellers it draweth to resort unto the same Another 

thing there is in our markets worthy to be looked into, and that is the 
re-carriage of grain from the same into the lofts and sollars [garrets] ; where- 
fore if it were ordered, that every seller should make his market by an hour, 
or else the bailiff or clerk of the market to make sale thereof according 
to his discretion, without liberty to the farmer to set up their com in 
houses and chambere, I am persuaded that the prices of our grain would 

soon be abated Finally, if men's bams might be indifferently viewed 

immediately after harvest, and a note gathered by an estimate, and kept by 
some appointed and trtisty person for that purpose, we should have much 

more plenty of com in our town crosses than as yet is commonly seen 

In our markets all things are to be sold necessary for man's use, and there 
is our provision made commonly for all the week ensuing. (J7am.) For 
notices of markets and fairs in the Accounts see Notes and Index under the 
names of the places. Also Fairs. 

Marl, &o. (Welsh marl^ Irish marla) perhaps from Anglo-Saxon mearhy 
marrow, and so named from its rich softness — an earth or clay containing 
more or less carbonate of lime, and effervescing consequently with an acid. 
It is much used for manure. (Welfs.) As to bushy and mossy ground Fitg, 
recommends making new marl-pits and new marling the lands, which is 
much better than either muck, dung or lime, for it will last twenty years 
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lognher, if it be well done, oii<l shall be tlie better wlille it is land. I 
man-el greatlv that in the common 6el(ls, where of old time hath beeo made 
nsn; great marl-pits, the which hath done much good to the lauds, that 
now-a-dnvs no man doth occupy thcni ; we make none others [ and they 
Deed not to doubt but that there is itmrl now, as well as there was then ; 
hnt, as meseeroeth, there be two causes why. One is, tlie tenants be so 
doubtful of iheir lords, tliat if they should mar! atid make their holdings 
much better, they fear lest they should be put out, or make a great fine, or 
else to pay more rent. The second cause is, that men bo disposed to 
idleness, and will not labour as they have done in times past, hut pass for 
the time, as bis father did before him ; hut yet meseemeth, a freeholder 
should not be tn that condition, for he is in a surety, his ciiief lord cannot 
pDt him out, &c. And all other countries may take ensomple at Chester- 
shire and Lancaaterahire, for many of them that have so done have made the 
improvement as good as the land was before, &c, {Fit::.') To improve bar- 
ren, sandy soils, after ploughing aiid breaking np the mould, Mark, says, you 
sball then with all expedition marl it; which, forasmuch as it is no general 
or common practice, in every part of this kingdom, I will first tell you what 
tnorl is, and then how to hud it, dig it and use it. Marl (according to the 
definition of Master Bernard I'alissy) is a natural yet an excellent soil, being 
an eueniy to all the weeds that spring up of themselves, and giving a 
generative virtue to all seeds sown : or (for tbo plain husbandman's 
wording) it is a rich, stiff and tough clay, of a gluey substance, and not fat 
or oily, as some suppose. It hath been made so precious by some writers 
iLat it hath been accounted a lifth element. All conclude that there are 
fuur several colours in marl, yet one saith they are white, gray or russet, 



black and yellow; another, gray, blue, yellow and red; 
tiiere is n red and white, mixed like unto porphyry. Marl 
ilself and so excellent for continuance, that it 
barren grounds, the worst for ten years, some for twelve 
years. For finding it tliere is no better way fur readinc 
charges than by a great augur or wimble of iron, made to i 



e longer than 
to draiv out the earth, till you hud you 
perceived and an assay taken, you may ther 
nionly found in the lowest parts of high 
brooks; and in the high parts of low countries, 
IT within the clifls of high mountainous hanks. 
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le for thirty 
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the ground, 

nar!, which 

It is com- 

on the knolls of smoll hills, 
which bound great rivers in. 
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When found you shall with mattocks and spades dig it up and carrj it to 
your land, there laying it in big round heaps, within a yard or two one 
of another. When you have filled all over your ground, which should be 
done with as great speed as might be (for the ancient custom of this king- 
dom was, when any man went about to marl his ground, all his tenants and 
friends would come and help him to hasten on the work), you shall then 
spread all those heaps, and mixing the clay [marl] well with the sand, lay 
all smooth and level together. If you cannot get any perfect and rich marl, 
if then you can get of that earth which is called fullers' earth (and where 
the one is not, commonly ever the other is), then use it in the same manner 

as marl, and it is found to be very near as profitable Howsoever 

this weald [of Kent] be unfruitful and of a barren nature, yet by the benefit 
of margle or marl (as it is commonly called) it may be made not only equal 
in fertility with the other grounds in the shire, as well for corn as grass, but 
also superior to the greater parts. Which manner of bettering the ground 
was the ancient practice of our forefathers many years ago, as by the 
innumerable marl-pits digged and spent so many years past, the trees of 
two hundred or three hundred years old which do grow upon them, may 
most evidently appear. Besides which we have mention of marl in books 
of gainage or husbandry, written in the days of Edward II. or before; 
howbeit the same manner of tillage, by means of the civil wars (as well the 
Baron wars as those between the house of York and the family of Lancas- 
ter) was so given over and gone out of use, until these thirty or forty years, 
that it may be said to have been then newly bom and revived, rather than 
restored. Marl is in name the fat or marrow of the earth, and Pliny says 
the Britons did use to amend their land with u certain invention called 
marga, that is the fat of the earth. (Mark,) In the old court-leet books of 
the manor of Manchester, are various entries of fines and amerciaments 
imposed on burgesses for making marl-pits or getting marl, on the lord's 
waste, without leave or license, Shudehill pits were old marl-pits, which 
gradually filled with water. The Daubholes, which afterwards became the 
Infirmary pond, were also marl-pits. In Whitakera Manchester the Celtaa 
of Britain and of Graul are said to have been the first to apply marl to the 
purposes of agriculture, and to call it marrow, margil, or marl. In Lanca- 
shire it is commonly found about two or three feet only beneath the level 
of the ground, and must always have been dug to the depth of as many 
yards only. The pits which were for ages probably the common marl pits 
of the Mancunian precincts appear pretty certainly to have been those large 
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cavides upon Shudehill and in Market-street Lane, now and for centuries 

ciUed the Danbholes or quarries for marl. In Lancashire and Cheshire the 

086 of it is better understood than in any other part of the kingdom, and in 

ix)th it has changed the broad extent of our barren heaths and turfy mossy 

groonds into some of the best lands. In the Accounts, in February 1589, 

two men were paid for fishing in a marl-pit at Hoole, which had become a 

pool. A field in Sharpies ley was called '^ The great marled earth," and 

the name of Mauldeth Hall, the present palace of the Bishop of Manchester, 

is said to be a corruption of ^^ marled earth." In April 1 600, an out-going 

tenant was paid £3 for marling the Sheepcote Hey, when he departed the 

possession. 

Mabmaladb (French Marmehde^ from marmelo, a quince, and melado 
Spanish, like honey), the pulp of quinces, boiled into a consistence with 
sugar ; or a confection of plums, apricots, quinces, &c., boiled with sugar. 
In Scotland it is made of Seville oranges and sugar only. ( Webs,) Mark, 
gires recipes to make red marmalade of quinces, white ditto, and marmalade 
of oranges, with rosewater. The " Closet of Sir Kenelm Digby" contains 
recipes for marmulate of pippins, of cherries, of red currants, and white 
marmolate, made both the queen's way and my lady of Bath's way. Into 
that of pippins, ambergris, musk and lemon juice are introduced. The 
quince marmalade he calls ^' Gelly of quinces," and gives several ways of 
bis own for making it. The basis of the queen's way is 1^ lb. of flesh of 
quinces, with 1 lb. sugar and 1 lb. of liquor or decoction of quinces. Lady 
Bath takes 6 lb. of flesh of quinces and 2 lb. sugar moistened well with the 
joice of quinces. That of cherries has 4 lb of the best Kentish cherries to 
1 lb. pore loaf sugar. Morello cherries have a quicker taste, and a fine, 
pure, shining dark colour ; and both will keep well all the year. That of 
currants, with the juice of rasps and cherries, consists (according to the 
recipe of Madame Plancy, who maketh tliis sweetmeat for the queen) of 
3 lb. cherries stoned, ^ lb. clear juice of rasps and 1 lb. juice of red 
currants, boiled with a quick fire. That of red currants is similar in make. 
The C, C» Die, gives recipes for mamialade, of apples, cherries, currants, 
grapes, lemons, oranges, pears, quinces (five varieties) and raspberries. 
Presents of marmalade to Henry VIII. occur in his privy purse expenses. 
In the Accounts, in July 1610, amongst spices from London was some 
marmalade 2s. ; but it would usually be made at home. 

Mabbiaob. In September 1586, a license for the marriage of Thomas 
Shuttle worth and Ann Lever cost lis. dd. ; and the expenses of Thomas 

5ii 
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Lever when he went to Chester to obtain it 28. dd. In September 1590, 
Margaret Ratter had, by the appointment of Sir Richard Shnttleworth, 
Knt., '^ towards her preferment in marriage," 40s. 

Marshalsba. {Marichausa^e,) A prison for debtors in Southwark (so 
called perhaps because the marshal of the king's house kept his court or 
prison there), abolished by the statute of the 5th and 6th Vict. In March 
1585, dd. was given to a man, a-begging for the prisoners in the Marshalsea 
at London. December 1588, to one which did beg for the prisoners in the 
Marshalsea, 28. 

Mabshbs. Maris was an old form of this word, from maraiSy French ; 
a fen or boggy ground. {B, Die.) These are treated of by old writers 
indifferently as fens, moors, or marshes. Fitz. treats of marreyt ground, 
the only way to improve which he says, is to drain the water clear away. 
If ditches, cross ditches and trenches do not effect this, then must yon 
make a sough underneath the earth. If that will not serve, then keep out 
your cattle for fear of drowning, &c. Milch kye, draught oxen and labour- 
ing horses are the best cattle to make good pasture on marreys ground. See 
also MooB. 

Marton or Martin Mbrb. Near Great Marton, a chapelry in the 
parish of Poulton, is a small lake called Marton Mere, and the somewhat 
extensive morass of Marton Moss. In the township and parish of North 
Meols, nine miles from Ormskirk, near Southport, is Martin Mere, formerly 
a large pool or lake, of irregular form, surrounded chiefly by mosses or 
boggy land, and containing about 3,632 statute acres. Doubtless both 
places were named Mar or Mere, tun or ton, from these large sheets of 
water, which bear that name in Lancashire and Cheshire. It was probably 
the lake in North Meols that was referred to in the Accounts. In February 
1588, a man who caught and brought two breams from Martene mere had 
19d. ; in March 1592, six breams and their carriage from Martone mere 
cost 38. lOd. 

Maslin, Merlin, or Misgblin. Wheat and rye mixed. Much maslin 
18 still grown (says Eden in 1797) in the northern counties. Moryaofk, who 
wrote in Elisabeth's reign, remarks, that *Uhe English husbandmen eat 
barley and rye brownbread, and prefer it to white bread, as abiding longer 
in the stomach, and not so soon digested with tdeir labour ; but citizens and 
gentlemen eat most pure white bread." 

Masons. The Accounts show that no architect, so called at least, was 
employed in the rebuilding of Gawthorpe Hall in 1600-1604; bat only a 
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tbe master-ninsoo 
Gawtborpe, the n 
the stone, B« well 
the waller*, who 
with t)ie mnsoDs. Ii 
SmiUlilU had 20d. ; 
■nontli, and the bob 
IHUtI, a mason working eight days in 
tiiDrpe hud 16d. March, two men nix days, ditt 
April IfiUll. two men getting stone at Ryclilfo, 
daya (4d. day), 4s. ; May, Gregory the mason, oi 
Jane, to him for a caytrel to break stouc^s withal, 4s. 2d. ; a maaoD four days 
KHppeling Etoncs (4(1.) 16d. ; July, a nuuon ^^ days hewing stone at Gaw- 
Ihorpe (4d.) 2». lOd.; August, to Anthony Whitehead [the master] and 
live masons, each a pair of gloves [at the laying of the foundation atone], 
2s, 2d.; September, Anthony Whitehead, his (iiiarter'a wages, 3lla. ; [so 
that the chief of the masons bad only at the rate of £M yearly, for building 
Gawtliorpo Hall]. A mason for hewing stone for two windows 13s. ; 
ISUl, March, ditto the loat part of bis money for ditto (eight score four feet 
U Tjd.), £d 2s. 6d. A maaon for dighting seveii yards of wall stones at 
Kydiile (at 5d.) 2s. lid. July, 4j days scappeling stone at the dulphs 
(Ed. foot) 3s. ; hewing seven yards of window siulT, 14i. August, a 
masuiu his quarter's wages, Ifis, 4d. February 1002, one for getting and 
hewing forty-four feet of window stuff of the plant mould (8^d,) 23s. lOd. 
June ] ii03, a mason six days helping to set the chimney pipes in the highest 
ttirret and the battlement about the same (4^d. day) 2s. 3d. September 
1604, one live days hewing battling-stoues and ashlars for the back atairs 
is. Id. ; December, one three days squaring flags for the kitchen floor, Od. ; 
Uarcli 1605, one six days dighting stones for the kitchen chimney 2s. 3d. ; 
3^ days hewing stones at Gawthorpe and a day getting lire-stone upon 
am Moor, — upon liis own charges that day ild., to meat and wages 
d*ys 44d., — 2s. 3d, May 1605, a mason three davs hewing tinials 
<br [he " Btarros" iu the hall door 20d. 

Masbb, Mazb, Mbasb OB Messe. A measure of five hundred herrings. 
The word in a more modern form is Htill in use in Cumberland. In the 
Ciunbtrland Paequet, in July IHj5, an immenae shoal of herringpt off the 
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coast is noticed ; and in one night the crew of one fishing boat caught 
** sixty-seven maizes, or the extraordinary number of 40,200 fish ; a take 
worth no less than £70." This gives six hundred herrings (half the long 
thousand) to the maize. For the price of herrings per mease in these 
Accounts see Index. 

Mastiffs. In early times the British mastiff was celebrated for its 
strength and resolution, characteristics which did not fail to attract the 
attention of the Romans when they came to Britain. They were bred and 
reared by persons specially appointed, and the best sent to Rome for the 
service of the amphitheatres, where they were matched in fight with various 
beasts of prey. Dr, Caitts, a naturalist, temp. Elizabeth, states that three 
were reckoned a match for a bear, and four for a Hon. Stowe in his 
Annals gives an account of an engagement between three mastiffs and a 
lion in the presence of James I. An Elizabethan writer states that the 
mastiff, tie-dog or band-dog [Bewick says the ban dog is lighter than the 
mastiff] is so called, because many of them are tied up in chains and strong 
bonds, in the daytime, for doing hurt abroad ; which is a huge, stubborn, 
ugly, eager, burthenous of body (and therefore but of little swiftness), 
terrible and fearful to behold, and oftentimes more fierce and fell than any 
Archadian or Corsican cur. Our Englishmen, to the intent that these dogs 
may be more cruel and fierce, assist nature with some art, use and custom. 
For although this kind of dog be capable of courage, violent, valiant, stout 
and bold, yet they will increase these their stomach by teaching them to 
bait the bear, the bull, the lion, and other such like cruel and bloody 

beasts without any collar to defend their throats, and oftentimes 

they train them up in fighting and wrestling with a man (having for the 
safeguard of his life either a pikestaff, club, sword [or] privy coat), whereby 

they become the more fierce and cruel unto strangers Some bark 

only with fierce and open mouth, but will not bite ; some do bark and bite ; 
but the cruellest do either not bark at all, or bite before they bark, and 

therefore are more to be feared than any of the other The force 

which is in them surmounteth all belief, and the fast hold which they take 
with their teeth exceedeth all credit ; for three of them against a bear, four 

against a lion, are sufiicient to try masteries with them Some of 

our mastiffs will rage only in the night ; some are to be tied up both day 
and night. Such also as are suffered to go loose about the house and yard 
are so gentle in the daytime that children may ride on their backs, and play 
with them at their pleasure Some of them moreover will suffer a 
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straoger to come in and walk about the house and yard where him listeth 
without giving over to follow him, but if he put forth his hand to touch 
ftojtbing, then will they fly upon him, and kill him if they may. I had one 
myself once, which would not suffer any man to bring in his weapon further 
than my gate ; neither those that were of my house to be touched in his 
presence. Or if I had beaten any of my children, he would gently have 
essayed to catch the rod in his teeth and take it out of my hand, or else 
plack down their clothes to save them from the stripes; which in my 
opinion is not unworthy to be noted. (Ifarri,) Whitaker in his Manchester 
does not sufficiently discriminate between the mastiff and the bull-dog. He 
enumerates five classes of the genuine native dogs of the soil, — the great 
household dog [? mastiff], the greyhound, the bull-dog, the terrier and the 
large slow-hound. The house-dog he says has no sagacity but great 
courage, a surly dignity of aspect, good-natured temper, and honest fidelity. 
We have a breed at Manchester, enormously tall and large. The bull-dog 
he regards as the kind used by the Romans, and noticed by Gratius — 

First in the fight the dogs of Britain shine, 
And snatch, Epirus, all the pahn from thine. 



Claudian names 



the British hound 



That wings the bull's big forehead to the ground. 



Whitaker also describes the old slow-hound (called also the Lancashire 
hound, and the southern hound) '' now almost peculiar to the parish of Man- 
chester," and the breed of which he says was near the close of the 
seventeenth century confined to one or two south-west counties and to 
Manchester and its vicinity. He adds that in his time it was utterly extinct 
in the former and survived only in the latter, being the last perishing 
remains of a British breed of dogs in the island. In the Accounts, in 
November 1591, a man of Wigan who brought a couple of mastysiea to 
Smithills, whereof one of them was chosen to be kept there, had 8d. The 
word was pronounced mastisses in Lancashire, supposed to be derived from 
mestizo, a mongrel or mixed breed. 

Meadow land (Anglo-Saxon medo, of mayan to mow) a land that yields 
store of grass for hay or pasture. {B, Die.) If there be any running water 
or land flood, that may be brought to run over the meadows, from the time 
that they are mown until the beginning of May, they will be much better, 
and it shall kill, drown and drive away the mouldywarps, and fill up the 
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low places with sand and make the ground even and good to mow. Espe- 
cially that water that cometh out of a town from every man's midden or 
dunghill is host, and will make the meadows most rankest. (Fitz.) If your 
meadows be so seated that there is no possible means of washing or drown- 
ing them with water, you are then only to restore and strengthen them by 
the efficacy of manure of soil without any other help. After March, when 
all pasture grounds are at the barest, you shall begin to lead forth your 
manure, which shall be the soil of streets within cities or towns, or the 
parings or gatherings-up of the highways much beaten with travel ; also tlie 
earth for two or three feet deep which lieth under your dunghill, when the 
dung is removed and carried away, for this is most precious and rich mould ; 
also the fine earth or mould found in the hollow of old willow trees. With 
these very plentifully manure and cover your ground all over. Some hus- 
bandmen make their hinds spread in the evening before they go to supper 
what mould or earth is laid out from six o'clock in the morning till three in 
the afternoon ; and it is a very good course. Nothing more enricheth 
meadow or pasture ground than soap ashes, thinly scattered and spread over 
the same at the latter end of April ; for then grass is beginning to shoot up, 
and, finding a comfort, the increase will multiply exceedingly. (Mark,f 
who devotes a chapter to giving directions ^^ How to enrich and make the 
most barren soil to bear excellent good pasture or meadow.") In the Ac- 
counts are entries in October 1619, of rents received for meadow land : one 
acre and three roodlands in the Lower Gadwinea 2ds. ; one acre of meadow 
in the Lower Cornfield eires IGs.; and two acres meadow in the Little 
Dubcarr d2s. All these names show that the land was low and plashy. 

Meal. The flour of wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, beans, peas, &c. For 
numerous entries see Index. Wheat flour was called " meal" in the Ac- 
counts; and in January 160.9, in London, a bushel of it cost 7s. 6d.; a 
peck 2 Id. 

Mbasuebs (French mesure^ Latin tnensura^ Welsh mesur^ Danish maade^ 
Anglo-Saxon gemet^ metan^) in this sense a definite quantity, usually in a 
vessel of capacity. The following notes as to measures (and weights) of 
various commodities are translated from the ^^ Liber Loci Benedicti" of Wbal- 
ley Abbey : — Flax : 24 cuscute (?) make what in English is called a sheaf; 
24 sheaves = one thrave. Leather: 10 hides = one dicker; 10 dickers 
= one last. Iron: 5 stone = one twelfth Qduodena^ and 13 twelfths =: 
one seam. 24 stone = one band. Wax : 1 lb. weighs 24 shillings ; 8 lb. = 
one stone. Onions and Hemp Qcepo et canabo^ : 16 lb. = one stone. 
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lie ftiory of Finchole, in the 14th and 15 centuries, v 
I momodities were bought and sold by the following dci 
^HVa or weight : — Beer |icr barrel ; cloth per ell ; dishes per dozen ; eggs 
Hfv (lonn) hundred; fencing per rod; herrings per thousand; honey per 
glllon ; ir^n per stone ; laths or spara per thouanud ; lead per stone and 
fother ; lime by chaldron, fother, and iade (i.e. cart load) ; nialt per chal- 
dron nnd quarter; oil per gallon and barrel; paper per qt lire ; pitch per 
buret ; sl&tes per thousand and load ; soap per bnrrel ; sawn timber per 
nd ; tiles per thousand ; tcsscIb of kitchen ware per garnish or set, and 
doEen ; WBJt |>er !h. ; wine per gallon and hogshead ; wool per stone. The 
iagena of Durham menBuro was 12 lb. avoirdupois. The word meit (literally 
imensure) meant different quantities at different places and periods. At 
Vork in 1.028-9 a met = 2 bushels. Bag says that a mett or strike = one 
linshel or four pecks ; and this appears to be the quantity indicated in these 
Accounts by the word melt ; though sometimes it appears equivalent to tn o 
pecks only, or half a bushel. The follou-ing tables of bieasures are from 
Poat: — Ale: 2pints=^B quart; 2 quarts^a pottle ; 2 pottles or 4 quarts^ 
agallon; 8gallons=ahrkia ; 2 iirkins=a kilderkin ; 2 kilderkins =a bar- 
ret; 12 bflrTcIs=a last. Jew ; it gallon8=a tirkin ; 2 firkins=a kilderkin ; 
and 2 kilderkins ^ a barrel ; 1^ barrel, or 3 kilderkins, or firkins, or 54 
g&llons of beer ^ a hogshead; 2 hogsheads := a pipe or butt, nnd 2 pipes 
=;a tun of 1728 pints. Wine: VVine measures hear to those for ale or 
beer the proportion of 4 to -J ; 4 gallons of ale and beer are very near 5 
gallons of wine; 18 gallons of wine = 8 rundlet; 42 gallons = a tierce; 
(>3 gallons ^ a hogshead ; K4 gallons = a puncheon ; 126 gallons=za pipe 
or butt ; 2;i2 gallons ^= a ton or tun. A tierce of wine is ^rd of a puncheon, 
^th of a Inn. Coal : The chaldron contains 38 bushels heaped ; by weight 
112 lb. to the cwi. Dry meature { Wincheiter). [Xd pints or] 2 pallona 
^=a peek; 4 pecks^a bushel ^2 bushels^a strike]; 4 bushels = H 
coomb or cumock ; 2 cumocks (or 8 bushels) =; a quarter, seam, or raft ; 
S quarters ^= a wey (some make G quarters of meal a. wey and 1 1 1 weys a 
lost); and 10 quartcr8 = a Inst of 5120 pints or lbs. [2 pints :=a quart; 2 
qiiDTts = B pottie; 2 pott!e8 = a gallon.] hong Meature. \\ foot=:a 



; 2 cubits ^ a yard ; and 1 6 nnils, 1 ^ yard, = an ell ; 5 feet ^ b pace ; 
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6 feet=:a fathom; 16^ feet=o perch, pole or rod; 40 perche8=:a furlong; 
8 fur]ong8=:a mile. (In fens and woodlands they reckon 18 feet to the 
pole, in forests 21 feet.) Tale or Count, By this are counted fish, hides, 
paper, parchment, sahles, &c. Cod, ling, and such fish have 124 to the 
100. Eels 25 to the strike and 10 strike to the hind. Herrings 120 to 
the 100; 1200 to the 1000 = a harrrel; 12 harrels= a last. Furs, (fit- 
ches, grays, jennets, martins, minx and sahle) 40 8kins=a timber. Other 
skins have 5 score to the 100. Paper 24 sheets a quire, 20 quires a ream, 
10 reams a bale. Parchment 12 skins a dozen, 5 dozen a roll. Hides 10 
=a dicker; 20= a last. Hay 56 lb. =a truss; 86 trus8es=a load. Glass 
5 lb.=a stone ; 24 stone =a seam. Gunpowder 24 lb. = a last; 100 lb. 
=a barrel. All things have 20 cwt. to the ton, save lead, 19^ cwt.=a 
ton or fodder. The cwt. avoirdupois=112 lb. ; the stone or half quarter 
of the cwt.=14 lb. Alum, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, and sugar, have 
but 13^ lb. to the stone, 27 lb. the quarter, 54 lb. the ^ cwt., and 108 lb. 
the cwt. Wool 7 lb. a clove, 14 lb. a stone, 28 lb. a tod, 182 lb. a wey, 364 
lb. a sack, 4368 lb. a last. Steel, a faggot=120 lb.; a burthen of gad 
steel is 9 score or 180 lb. Butter and soap, 56 lb. butter or 60 lb. soap 
make a firkin ; 2 firkins of either=a barrel. Butchers, 8 lb. to the stone. 
In England the aiilne or ell is used for linen only ; the yard or verge for 
cloths, silk, and all other such goods. The sea lasty in measure=2 tons or 
8 hogsheads of wine, 5 pieces of brandy or prunes; 12 barrels of herrings 
or peas, 13 barrels of pitch, 4 pipes or butts of oil of olives, and 7 quarters 
or barrels of fish oil : in weight=4000 lb., except wool 2000 lb., almonds 
3600 lb. The English last : The last of London==10^ quarters or bar- 
rels of 8 bushels each, and the bushel of 4 gallons. The bushel weighs 
between 56 lb. and 60 lb., and 10 bushels of England make about the last 
of Amsterdam. In Scotland and Ireland 38 bushels to the last and 18 
gallons to the bushel. {Post) Crahhe gives most of the above, and adds 
Square measure : 9 square feet=l square yard ; 3025 square yard8=l 
square pole ; 40 poles= one rood ; 160 poles or 4 roods=l acre ; 640 acres 
= 1 square mile. For various measures, weights, and denominations of 
quantity see Notes and Index, as Mease, Mett, Weights, &c. 

Medicine and Medical Expenses. It is not easy to realise the state of 
the medical art in the feign of Elizabeth. It was chiefly herbalism, and the 
herbs were not deemed efiicacious unless gathered at certain periods of the 
moon, and even within certain hours. Most of the old writers of herbals 
were surgeons or physicians, like Gerarde. Amongst other curious books on 
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tiic audjcet, oiico ^'reniiy esteemed, inav ba nBjaeil a black-letter quarto, 
"Tiie Secretes of ihc Revercnil Maiater Alexia of Piemont, containing 
Hwllctit retnerlies gainst diyere diseases," Dec. " TrniiBlaled out of French 
inio Engiisb bv Willinin Warde. ItnpriDted at London by Jhon Kyngston 
(at JUoa Wigbt, A,n. I.5S«." (This wns n late edition.) A accond, third 
mi fonrth part appeared suecessivoly, the two luttcr prinloJ in 1578, 
aoii llie four parts are bound together in one volume. Another black -letter 
^iivto, is " The Englishman's TreaHure with the true Anatomy of Man's 
Body : compiled by that excellent Chyrurgion, Mr. Thomas Vicary, Esq., 
Sergeant Chyrnrgion to King Henry VIII., King Edward VI., to Queen 
Mary and to our late sovereign Queen EJizabcth ; and aleo chief Chyrurgion 
to St, Bartholomew's Hospital. " (London, 8th edition, 1033.) TbisToturae 
iIm contains a description of the baths at Bath, by William Turner, M.D. 
edited by William Bremer, practitioner in physic and chyrurgery. Also 
oiDtmcnts, plasters, &c., and remedies for the plague and pestilent fevers, 
!iT William Boraston, of Salop, practitioner in physic and chyrurgery. In 
lEie middle ages medicine chests were so ample as to be called portable 
shops, and they included veterinary medicines. Medical men practised all 
bninches of Iheir profession, one individual, named by Caxton, being " a 
physidan, spicer and apothecary." The last name is from apolheea, a 
cabinet, cellar, or store, where oil, wine, &c., were kept. So that ivpothe- 
earii mesnt shopkeepers, and apolheearia included dnigs, wines and even 
confectionery ; for apothecaries anciently dealt in sweetmeats, spices and 
confectionery ; many medicinal remedies taking the form also of confections 
or lozenges, conserves, svrupa, electnarics. Sic. As to medical practice in 
the middle ages, Du Cange and the chroniclers mention bleeding in the feet 
for the dropsy ; the aphoritmi, or books in which short medical ajtioma 
were written ; the diffma, a mark or sign that ihe urine denoted fever; the 
Jleminum, a garment, by walking in which the blood flowed to the feet; 
the formieam or cermieuliu pultut, a kind of inordinate pulse, the first 
named from the ant, and felt upon the fingers, the other like the motion of 
a worm, boih signs of death ; the irrifrii/erittm, a cooling-room without a 
fire-place; a medicine cftlled ''infernal fire," perhapa a caustic; the use of 
wnrm water, plasters, hot-irons, pricking the feet with needles ; baths, 
[S and fomentations to restore strcngtli ; bathing aa a remedy for age 
i the stone ; liiurs of a saint's heard dipped in holy water and taken 
mortified flesh cut out; humours cipelled by baming ; opinions 
nspectinii of ibc iirJne, Scv. The union of medicine with astro- 
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logy, and the practice of charms and amulets, need only he named. A few 
specimens of old medicines may he given as more curious than useful : — 
From an Arundel MS. of the fifteenth century we take '' the hest and fittest 
medicine for the stomach and head of an old man : " — Take ginger, canel, 
long pepper, rose-marine, grains [of Paradise] of each a quartron [fourth of 
a Ih. or pint] cloves, mace spikenard, nutmegs, mace, gardamour, galingale 
[aristolochia or cjrperus] each one oz.; liquor of aloes, calamy, aromatici, croci, 
ruharhi, reupontici [Rheu Ponticum] each 9 dwt ; make of all a great powder; 
then take a gallon of sweet wine (Oseye or hastard) and cast thereto, and do 
it in a clean pot of earth, let it stand all night, stir it oft, and melle [mix] it 
well and let it stand till the morrow, till it he clear ; then take out the clear 
[liquor] from the powder and put it in a glass. Have a hag ready of fair 
linen cloth, hroad ahove and sharp heneath ; and therein put the powder, 
and hang the hag hetween two tressels, and let it run out what it will. 
Then take all that runs out from the powder and the clear that thou hadst 
before of the wine, and medle [mix] therewith 2 Ih. of loaf sugar or more, 
till it he right sweet. Thereof cast ahove the hag, and let it run through 
easily till it be all run through ; and that is clepet [called] Clary, Thereof 
take each day 5 spoonful in the morning with three sops of bread well 
soaked therein, and forbear heads of fish and flesh, also goutous meats and 
unwholesome. — The following recipe, charm or prayer, '' to assuage bleed- 
ing at the nostrils," or from wounds probed by the surgeon, is translated 
from the "Liber Loci Benedicti" of Whalley Abbey: O Grod, be thou 
gracious to this thy servant N. nor suffer to flow from his body a drop more 
blood. So may it please the Son of God. And so his mother Mary. In 
the name of the Father, stop blood. [And the same adjuration successively 
to the Son, the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Trinity.] It is followed by 
another " Pur estauncher saunk" (Anglo-Norman, to staunch blood) : — Of 
old a soldier pierced the side of the Saviour with a lance ; forthwith there 
■ flowed blood and water — the blood of redemption and the water of bap- 
tism. In the name of the Father ^ cease blood. In the name of the 
Son ^ stay blood. In the name of the Holy Ghost ^ may no more blood 
flow from the mouth, or from the vein, or from the nose. On the other 
hand a MS. of cookery of 1381 ends with the words — "Explicit de 
coquina, que est optima medicina," (Here ends cookery, which is the best 
medicine). Aubrey gives the following recipe to cure an ague: — Gather 
cinquefoil in the good aspect of 2/ to the D and let the moon be in the 
mid-heaven if you can, and take of the powder of it in white wine. 
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If it be Dot thus gathered according to the rules of astrology, it hath little 
or DO virtue in it For warts (says Sir Thomas Browne) we rub our haods 
before the mooD, aDd commit aDy uiaculated part to the touch of the dead. 
Aubrey says that to hioder the Dight-raare (iu horses) they haDg in a string 
a flint with a hole in it by the manger, or round the necks of the horses, to 
prevent the hag from riding their horses, which sometimes sweat at night. 
In ^^The Anatomy of the Elder," (London, 1655,) it is stated that the 
common people keep as a great secret in curing wounds, the leaves of the 
elder gathered the last day ^f April, which, to disappoint the charms 
of witches, they had affixed to their doors and windows. Again, an 
amulet against erysipelas was made of the elder on which the sun never 
shined, and hung about the patient's neck, or cut in little pieces and sewed 
into the shirt. Against epilepsy, too, was an amulet made of elder, grow- 
ing on a sallow. Amongst ingredients in '' The Treasure of Anatomy,** 
(London, 1641,) occurs ^'Five spoonfuls of a knave child urine of an inno- 
cent,* i.e. of an idiot male child. In Morayshire, Scotland, in hectic and 
consumptive diseases they pare the nails of the patient's fingers and toes, 
put the parings into a rag cut from his clothes, wave it thrice round his 
head crying ^* Deas soil," and then bury the rag in some unknown place. 
Aehmole in his Diary (1681) writes, *'*! took early in the morning a good 
dose of elixir and hung three spiders about my neck, and they drove my 
ague away." Weak, ricketty, and ruptured children were drawn naked 
thrice through a tree spHt open for the purpose; the wounded tree was 
bound up with packthread, and as the bark healed the child was to 
recover. There were similar superstitions as to creeping through Tolmen, 
Dolmen, or perforated Druid stones ; and in the North children are drawn 
through a hole cut in a ^^ groaning cheese" the day they are christened. In 
Ball's " Interlude," &o., (1562,) the following charms are mentioned : — 

For the oough take Judas* ear^ 
With the paling of a pear. 
And drink them without fear, 

If ye will have remedy. 
Three sipe are for the hickcock [hiccough] 
And six more for the chickcock [chtncongh] 
Thus my pretty pickock. 

Recover by and bye. 

* The excrescences of the elder-tree, '^lled AnriaUit Jnda. 
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If ye cannot sleep, but slumber, 
QiTe oats unto Saint Uncumber, 
And beans in a certain number 

Unto Saint Blaize and Saint Bljtbe. 
Giye onions to Saint Cutlake, 
And garlic to Saint Cyrjake, 
If ye will Bbun the headache. 

Ye shall haTe them at Queenhythe. 

Douce mentions that all Exeter persons affected with ague visit the nearest 
cross roads five different times at dead of night and bury there a new laid 
egg, about an hour before the cold fit is expected, and thereby believe they 
bury the ague with the egg. Others imagine that by giving a piece of 
salted bran-cake to a dog when the fit comes on, they transfer the malady 
to that animal. A silver ring, made of five sixpences, collected from five 
different bachelors, and to be conveyed by the hand of a bachelor, to a 
smith who is a bachelor (none of the givers knowing why or to whom they 
give) will cure fits. The king's touch for king's evil, or scrofulous disease, 
is best described by Shakspere in Macbeth : — 



strangely-visited people. 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. 

The following are from a MS. 4to of 1475, formerly in the collection of 
the late Mr. Herbert. For fever: Write these words on a laurel leaf, 
'' ^ Ysmael ^ Ysmael ^ adjure vos per Angelum ut soporetur iste homo 
N,'' (I adjure thee by the angels that this man may be cast asleep). Lay 
this leaf under his bead that he wete [know] not thereof, and let him eat 
lettuce of^ and drinke Ip'e seed, small grounden in a mortar, and temper it 
with ale. — A charm to draw out " Yren de Quarrell," (that is, an arrow 
head or bolt). [This is in Latin, to the following effect] '' Longius, a 
Hebrew soldier, thrust the side of our Lord Jesus Christ ; blood flowed 
from the side as he drew out his lance. ^ Tetragrammaton ^ Messias ^ 
Sother Emanuel ^ Sabaoth ^ Adonay ^ Wherefore, as these words were 
the words of Christ, so may the iron or quarrell come out of this Christian. 
Amen." And say this charm five times, in the worship of the five words of 
Christ. Numerous charms and incantations occur in the Harleian MS. No. 
273, in Anglo-Norman and Latin, as a charm to staunch blood ; charm for 
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.gnvvoufl wtfutid; cliariii (or a feflWr or ft cuiiker, &r. In a rare work, 
■riio BurniQg of St. Paul's Gliurcli in London," (15iil,) refereuce is ma<le 
to Saint Agntlia's letters, as a protection (iigtunat burning houses, thora- 
bnabes against lightning, &c. Grate aays that to cure warts voo must 
•teal a piece uf beof from a buttjlicr'a iiliop, rub yoai wurta witb it, and tben 
lltDW the beef down the necessary or bury it, and (w the beef rots your 
wartc will decay. He also anys that a dead man's band is supposed to 
bnre the <|ua1ity of dispelling tuinoura, such aa wcds, or swelled glands, by 
striking with it nine tiroes the place affected. Again, a halter wherewith 
my one boa been banged, if tied about the bead, will cure tbe headache. 
So will moss growing on a human skull, if dried, powdered, and taken as 
suufT. The chips or cuttings of a gibbet or gallows, on which one or more 
persons bave been executed or exposed, if worn nciit tbe skin or round the 
neck in a hag, will present or cure ague, Tlic turquoise (says Penton in 
bis "Secret Wonders of Nature," 156!!) doth move when there is any peril 
prepared to him tliat dotb wear it. Nieol* in bis " Lapidary" says that the 
ituiic stone take« away all enmity, and reconciles man oiid wife. Coral, or 
the peony, or tbe misloloe, drive away the falling sickness, either bung 
about tbe ueck or drunk with wine. Rosemary purgeth bouses, and a 
braocb of it, hung at the entrance of houses, drives away devils and conta- 
gious of tbe plague. Coral bound to the neck takes away turbulent fears, 
and allays the nightly fears of children. Lupton, in bis " Notable Tilings," 
(IGOO,) say« that a spoonful of a powder of the dried tloweis of cider, 
gatltcred on a loitlsunimer day, in a good draught of borage water, morning or 
evening, for a month, " will make you seem young a great while." In 
Btatei't '■DyetlaDry Dinner," (London IS09,} it is stated that if one eat 
iLree small pomegranate flowers for a whole year, he shall be safe from all 
manner of eyesore. If all these ahould be thought the vulgar charms and 
nostrums of peasants and aneducated persona, what can he said of the fol- 
lowing exttnct of a letter from Lord Chancellor Hatton to Sir Thomas 
Smith in 1 -58-, when an epidemic was prevalent : — "I am likewise bold to 
recommend my most humble duty to our dear mistress [Queen Elizabeth] 
by this letter and ring, which bath tbe virtue to expel infectious airs and is 
(as it telletb uie) to be worn betwixt tbe sweet dugs, the chaste nest of 
pure constancy. I tmsL, sir, nhen the virtue is known. It shall not he 
refused for the value." Many other notices of channs used as cures, pre- 
ventives, antidotes, will be found in Granil's " Popular Antiquities," Sir 
lcolt'9 notes on hi* n-nrks, Grn^e, A'hmnle, nnd other wnrk* qnnlcrf 
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above. As to various remedies quoted in the Accounts, they are noticed 
under their respective heads, as Nerval, &c. In others the compound 
can only be guessed at from the ingredients bought. As to the medical 
expenses incurred in the attendance and medicines of a regular practitioner, 
see Index, and the notes on Doctor, &c. For other remedies see Quacks, 

Mbdlar. There be divers sorts, greater and lesser, sweet and harsh, 
some with much core and many great stony kernels, others fewer, and one 
of Naples called Aronia. The trees do grow in orchards, and oftentimes 
in hedges, amongst briars and brambles; grafted in a whitethorn, it prosper- 
eth wonderful well, and bringeth forth fruit twice or thrice bigger than if not 
grafted, almost as great as little apples. It is very late before medlars be 
ripe, in the end of October. Medlars do stop the belly, especially when 
green and hard ; after being kept awhile till soft or tender, they do not 
bind so much, but are more fit to be eaten. The fruit of the Neapolitan or 
three-grain medlar is eaten both raw and boiled, and is more wholesome for 
the stomach. These be oft preserved with sugar or honey, and so pre- 
pared, are pleasant and delightful to the taste. They strengthen the 
stomach and stay loathing. The kernels made into powder and drank, 
break the stone, expel gravel, &c. (Ger,) Medlars are to be gathered 
about Michaelmas, after the frost hath touched them, when they are in 
their full growth and dropping from the tree, but never ripe upon the tree. 
When gathered, they must be laid in a basket, sieve, barrel, or cask, 
%vrapped about with woollen cloths on all sides, and some weight laid upon 
them with a board between them ; for except they be brought into a heat 
they will never ripen kindly or taste well. The ripest, still as they ripen, 
must be taken from the rest ; separate also the half ripe into a third basket, 
for if the ripe and half ripe be kept together, the one will be mouldy before 
the other be ripe. And thus do till all be thoroughly ripe. {Mark,) 

Medley. A mixed cloth. In the Accounts, in October 1621, a yard 
and a half of Spanish medley, at 15s. 6d. a yard, cost 2ds. 

Mbols, The. North Meols is a parish and township (co-extensive) nine 
miles N.N.W. from Ormskirk. There is no South Meols, but Ravers or 
Raven Meols is a hamlet in the township of Formby, eleven miles N.N.W. 
from Liverpool. It is the former that is named in the Accounts, February 
1504, when 1^ barrel of herrings containing 3 meases, less 3 score herrings, 
(i.e. 1440 herrings) at 128. 6d. the mease of 500, were "bought at the 
Meales, a little from Hoole;" and in January 1405, 2 barrels of hprrinjrs 
were bought of George Wright of Melles for 44s. 
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Meb>:brv. {Mirciere, French, from Mereet, t<AtJii, u 
jiKHla ot xvnres. {B. Die.) Mercers anciently vended su 
Jnigs, &c. (flu Cange.) TLe Mercers' Company of London 
13S3, IB one of tlie twelve priucijuil livery companies. Thougli mercer now 
mtuta a dealer in silk goods, it formerly denoted one wlio dealt in all sorts 
ftf Bmallwares, toys, liaberdasliery, &c. In the Accounts, in December 
[RIS, tvo mercers were paid for mercery wares £23 l.ts. ; and in July 
1S20 the mercer's bill was 47b. 6d., and at the same time amongst other 
liiUs paid were those of the confectioner, Laberdashcr, silkman, grocer, &c. 
Hbbcuants and MsBcUANDiSE. Oiir merchants are to be installed as 
nmongst the dtizons, altbougli they oflen change estate witli gentlemen, aa 
gentlemen do with them, by a mutual conversion of one into the other. 
Their number is so increased in these our clays that their only maintenance 
is the cause of the exceeding price of foreign wares, wliicb otherwise, when 
erery nation was permitted to bring in his own commodiiiea, were far 
bettor cheop, and more plentiful to be had. It is to be wished that the 
bage heap of tbem were somewhat restrained, so that the rest should live 
more easily upon their own, and few honest chapmen be brought to decay, 
by breaking of the bankrupt. I do not deny but that the navy of the lanil 
is in part maintained by their traiHc; and so are the high prices of wares 
kept up, now they have gotten the only sale of things, upon pretence of 
better furtherance of the commonwealth, into their own hands; whereas, 
in times wlien the strange bottoms were suffered to come in, we Lad sugar 
for 4d. tiie lb. that now at the wndug of this treatise is well worth 3s. (id. ; 
raisins or currants for Id. that now arc holden at 6d. and sometimes at Sd. 
and lOd. the lb. ; nutmegs at 2^d. the oz. ; ginger at Id. the oz. ; prunes 
jd.; great raisins 3 lb. for Id.; cinnamon at 4d. oz. ; cloves at 2d. and 
pepper at I2d. and Ifid. the lb. Whereby we may see the sequel of things, 
not always, but very seldom, to be such as is pretended in the beginning. 
The wares that they carry out of the realm are for the most part broad 
cloths and cai-sies of all colours, likewise cottons [of woollen], frises, rugs, 
tin, wool, our best 1>eer, bays [baize], fustian, mockadoes tufted and plain, 
rash, lead, fella, &c., which, being shipped at sundry ports of our coasts, are 
borne from thence into all quarters of the world, and there either exchanged 
for other wares or ready money, to the great gain and commodity of our 
mercbantj). And whereas in times past their chief traiie was into Spain, Por- 
togal, France, Flanders, Danske, Norway, Scotland, and Iceland only; now in 
e days, as men not contented with these journeys, they have sought out 
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iiid tlicii suspicions voyage 
oniy unto the Canaries Bntl New Spain, but likewise anto Catliay, Moscovia, 
Tartaria, anJ tbe regions thereabout, from whence, as they say, they bring 
home great commodities. But alas ! I sec not by all their travel that the 
prices of commodities are any wliit abated. Certea this enormity waa 
suflicieDtly provided for, 0th Edw. III., [1.')H5-6] by n noble statute maile 
in that behalf, but upon what occasion tbe genera! execution thereof is 
stayed, or not called on, in good sootli I cannot tell. This only I bDOW, 
that every function and several vocation atrivelh with other, which of 
tlieni should have all the water of commodity [profit] roB into their own 
cistern. (Harri.) 

Mbrcdrv (Latin Jfereurtui) the metal quicksilver. (Webt.) From its 
colour and fluidity it is named hydrargj/rum, i.e. watery silver or wat«T of 
silver. There are but two places in Europe from whence they take quick- 
silver, Hungary snd Spain ; the king of Spain has expressly prohibited the 
transportation of it into other countries, and it goes to Peru to purify their 
gold and silver. A mine of cinnabar was lately found in Normandy, near 
Lo Fosse Rouge, but the great charges of it obliged them to stop it up 
again. It is prescribed in largo doses, especially in miserere or twisting of 
the guts, only that it may pose the faster and disentangle the bowels. 
(^Pomel.) In miterere the patient swallows a lb. or more. Crude mercury 
is used to kill worms, &c. Amongst other preparations of mercury are 
sweet mercury or the white eagle, the mercurial panacea, turbitb minero), 
and the precipitates, white, red, and green, .Sic. (Lemery.) The mines of 
Camiola, in Germany, discovered bv accident in 1 4!I7, are the most jiroduetiTe 
in Europe, yielding in some years 1200 tons. Calomel was first mentioned 
by C'rollius early in the seventeenth century ; the first directions for its pre- 
paration were given by Beguin, 1608. (HayJn.) Several washes and ether 
preparations of mercury were formerly employed as cosmetics, tbe making 
of which was a source of gain to the empirical chemist. (Nar«e.) In tha 
Accounts, in February lllflO, while mercury cost !'2d. 

MetjLLS. Mo>>t of those, at least these mentioned in the Arcounta, ar« 
noticed under their respective names ; but we may give here a giener*^ 
notice of metals as known in England in the sixteenth century, from a 
writer of the perioil : — Of metals we do want none that are convenient fi» 
us. Tin and Uad arc very plentiful with us, the one in Cornwall, Devon- 
shire, and elsewhere in the North ; tbe other in Denbighehirc, Woordale, 
and Bimdry places of this (stand. There were mines of lead also in 
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IViJe*. Inm is found in maoy places, as in Su&sex, Kent, Weredale, Men- 
i'p, Walsall, aa also in Shropsliire, but cliieflv in the woods betwixt Belong 
and Willock or Wiebury, nenr Miinclieslcr, nnd elsewhere in Wales, 
Of wiiich mines divers do bring forth bo fine and good stuff, as any that 
(onieth from beyond sea, besides the Infinite gains lo the owners, if we 
nuuld so accept it, or bestow n little more cost in the refining of it. It is 
»lso of such toughness that it yieldelh to the making of ciaricord wire in 

lome plaees of the realm Co/fper is lately (not found, but) restored 

igain to light Howheit, as strangers have most commonly the goTcmance 
ofonr mines, so they hitherto make small gains of this in hand, in the north 
parts; for {as I am informed) the profit doth very hardly countervail the 
tbarges — whereat wise men do not a iitile marvel, considering the abund- 
ance which that mine doth seem to offer, and as it were at hand la 

Dort«tshire also, a copjier mine, lately found, is brought to good perfection. 
As for our tteel, it is not ao good for edge tools b» that of Colaine, and yet tlie 
one is often sold for the otiier, and like tale is used in both, that is to say 30 gads 
10 the sheaf and 12 sheafs to the burden. Our alchemy [a mixed metal so 
called] is artificial, and thereof our spoons and some salts are commonly 
made, and preferred before our pewter with some, albeit in truth it he much 
subject to corruption, putrefaction, more lieavy and foul to handle, than our 
pewter ; yet some ignorant persons affirm it to be a metal more natural, and 
the very same which Encelius calleth Plumbum cinerewm, the Germans 
wisemuth [bismuth] mithan and counterfeit; adding that where it growetb, 
filTcr cannot be far off. Never the less, it is known to be a mixture of 
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all is the quantity, that, it is not greatly to he esteemed 
or accounted of, (ITarri.) Can alchemy he a sort of latten, wliich Harrison 
never mentions ? He appears to tliink brass a metal found pure, like 
copper. Alchemy was a name given {and subsequently corrupted into 
"occamv") to a compound metal supposed to have been originally formed 
by the art of the alchemist, a modification of brass. " Four speedy cheni- 
bims put to their mouths the sounding alchemy." (Milton.) "Rings and 

cbaina will prove alchemy, or rather pure copper." (Min$hvll.) 

UlCB. These "small deer" seem to have been a gieal pest both at 
^.^eBithills and Gawlhorpe. In 1584 laying bails to kill mice cost 3b. A 
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in February 1587 ditto 5s. ; and there are various other entries. The bait 
or poison seems to have been arsenic mixed with something palatable 
to mice. In August 1588, arsenic to kill mice with cost 4d. In August 
1592 laying baits for mice and rats cost 2s. 6d. In March 1593 the saddler 
of Whalley had 12d. for doing this. In October 1617 stuff to kill mice at 
Gawthorpe cost 2s. At Islington in August 1608 a mouse-trap cost 4d. 

MiDDLETON. A market town, parish, and township, by the old road 
(through Cheetham and Heaton), 7 miles N.N.E. of Manchester, but about 
5^ miles by the new road through Blackley. The Asshetons possessed the 
manor from the time of Edward VI. till it passed with the heiress of that 
family to Lord Suffield. The hall, the ancient seat of the Asshetons, had 
formerly a fine park, which has been divided and converted into farms. 
Entries in the Accounts show that presents were made by the Asshetons to 
the Shuttleworths of deer from Middleton Park. See Index. 

Middens or Middings. The North of England name for dunghills. See 
Index ; also notes on Dung and Worthing. 

MiDWiVES. In England midwifery became a science 10th Henry VII. 

1518. The celebrated Dr. Harvey personally engaged in the practice of it, 

about 1603. {^Haydn.) In the injunctions at the visitation of Bonner, 

Bishop of London from September 3rd 1554 to October 8th 1555, it was 

required that a midwife of that diocese should not use or exercise any 

witchcraft, charms, sorcery, invocations or prayers, other than such as be 

allowable and may stand with the law and ordinances of the Catholic 

Church. In 1567 mid wives took an oath, amongst other things, not U> 

suffer any other body's child to be set, brought, or laid before any womaa 

delivered of child, in the place of her natural child; and not to use an3r 

kind of sorcery or incantation in the time of the travail of any woman* 

(Strype.) In Bale's "Comedy concerning Three Laws," (1538,) Idolatrj^ 

savs : — 

Yea, but now I am a she 

And a good midwife, perde, 

Young children can I charm , 

With whisperings and wishings, 
With crossings and with kissings, 
With biasings and with blessings, 

That sprites do them no harm. 

In the Accounts, in June 1610, the midwife was fetched on horseback from 
Wigan to Smithills ; and she appears to have had 1 2d. for her fee. In 
January 1612, 2s. 6d. was given to a midwife for veterinary practice. 
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MlLU, (!oKN. The euliest iiistrumtfnt for griniling corn wiia the mortar. 

fht yttem or hand mill was in use nmong the Britons previoQaly to the 

Cnni)nesl of this cotmtry by the RomnnH; who ore said to have iatioduced 

liie irnter mill, which wns prohahly invented in Asin. Windmills were in 

^iry genenl use in the twelfth century, (^ffaydn.) In old deeds mills 

appear to be of three sorts, wind and water corn mills and water fulling 

Qiills, styled venatica, aguatica, et fulionica. Jacob itoraea water, wind, 

lintsc and band corn-millB ; and besides com and grist mills, there arc 

^^Uwr Diilfs, fulling or tucking mills, iron mills, oil milis, &c. Fits, devotes 

^^■^ 3d of his hook on " Surveying" to " The manner to make divers mnu- 

^^Hliof Rjills." The lord of b manor may set upon the great rivers, com 

^^^Bla tliat be called ground mills, because the over side of the head-sill 

liHh even level with the over side of the ground in the bottom of the water. 

Culling mills, otlierwise called walk-mills, may he made in like manner and 

•tsnd also upon the great riverB,- And then one wheel is able to drive two 

^^fcdls, i.e. both a potiere and a faller, the faller both to scour and herely, 

^^b the potiere to ihiek the cloth. Commonly these mills be not set u[ion 

^ffKe atreiuns of the great rivers, but a great part of the water is conveyed 

nut of the grent stream liy a mill-flcmc [mill-race] mode with man's hands 

to a certain place where wise men think the mill moat convenient to be set, 

md the said water to be holden up and brought to the mill, by reason and 

^ J miBg of o wear overthwart the said stream, made of trouse timber, or 

^^Bte, or of both. And when it is past the mill with a sufficient fall of the 

PVftter that the m\\\ stand not in hack water, to return into the river again. 

■ 'In many piaceg ihc said mills be set on one aide of the great river, and a 

near made of timber and stone to hold up the water to the mill, which is a 

great cost, und many times It will stand in lack of water, that it may not go 

well nt ft great flood, except the groundwork be made very high. But they 

be profitable both in grinding of corn and fulling of cloth, and in taking 

nf much fish. In like manner these two manner of mills may he set 

ujion small rivers wilhont any fleme casting, but only his wear to hold 

Up tbo water, and his flood-gates to let it go at a tlood when need shall re- 

t|aire. Also there he twouiunner of corn mills, — a brost mill and an ovcr- 

aliot mill, and both those he set and go most commonly upon small brooks 

and opou great pools and meres. They have always a broad bow, a foot 

1>mRd and more, and the ladles he alwavs shrouded with compost hoards on 

both sides to hold in the water, and then they he called buckets. The 
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always full and no more, for the longer that they hold the water and the 
hetter they he. Another manner of fulling mills may he set and go npon 
the small hrooks, pools or meres, and those he called fallers, for a faller by 
himself requireth not so great strength of water as the potier doth, because 
the water cometh most commonly over the wheel, and the braces do bat 
heave up the two feet that fall into the stock upon the cloth, the which 
causeth the cloth to thick and turn. Also these mills on small waters may 
go and run with a gog3m [gudgeon] of iron upon boulder stones, or upon 
brass, as a bell doth, for that will go most lightest. But mills upon great 
rivers, that be broad, heavy and weighty, must needs have two great thick 
hoops of iron, four inches broad and an inch thick, and eight or nine inches 
between the sides, set on both ends of the shaft ; for the gogyn of iron will 
not bear them, and especially in the fulling mill. In so much as there is 
great profit to the lords in making these mills, and the most rent is raised 
upon so little ground, oftentimes, for the want of the seed of discretion and 
experience of good making, there be many defaults made in them, and 
specially in making of the mill-trough, where the mill-wheel goeth ; for 
ofttimes they make it too hollow and deep under the wheel, that the water 
standeth therein, when the mill goeth not; for the tail-sill would [i.e. 
should or ought to] lie bare and dry when the mill goeth not ; and the tail- 
sill would lie 20 or 24 inches under the head-sill and the trough would not 
pass 3 inches hollow at the most, and as long as it may receive three ladles, 
the fourth ladle entering and the first leaving the water. [The writer enters 
into dimensions and other details, which must be omitted.] A man can 
make no ... . surer advantage to himself than to make better his old inherit- 
ance, not by heightening or increasing the rents of tenants, but all only in 
mending and making better his arable lands, meadows, leys, and pastures, 
and in making of water mills, wind mills, horse mills, fulling mills, sith 
[? scythe] mills, cutler mills, be it by water or draught of horses, smithy 
mills, or such other. (Fitz,) There are numerous entries in the Accounts 
as to mills, especially that on the stream at Smithills ; the purchase of mill- 
stones and trundles, the employment and payment of the millwright, the 
miller, &c., for all which see Index. 

Milk. (Afeolc Saxon, Milk Danish.) For a cow for the dairy, she 
must have all the signs of plenty of milk, as a crumpled horn, thin neck, 
hairy dewlap, and a very large udder, with four teats, long, thick, and sharp 
at the ends. Those kine deepest of milk are those which have but lately 
calved ; for then they give most milk. For a cow to give two gallons at a 




re aud extraordinary ; a gallon and b half is miicli, and convetiient ; 
■Di! U give bul a gallon certain h not to he round fault with. Some kine 
■re mid to be deep of niillc, which give only a reasonable quantity, but long, 
« nil the year through ; whereas other kine that give more in <]unntity will 
p (Ifj, fic. The better experienced housewives say, as I believe, thot two 
»ls of mifk are better than three bad ones. Tlic profits from milk 
W three of especial account, as batter, clieeae, and i 
iraple or compounded. As for curds, sour milk, or whig [whey], they 
e from secondary means. (Mark., who devotes n chapter to the dairy.) 
Sec aUo Cows, Dairy, Butthb, Cheesb, &c., and the Index. 

MlLLANS, ou MlLWVKS (Lnncashire). Green fish, fresh cod. (Halli; 
Cohi.) The lisb is so called probably from its colour; it abounds in the 
nonhem sens, and is called also habbcrdecn, island fish, or stock fish. This 
uicty called the Scotch cod is most common towards the north. 
(P. P.) J/orue, the cod or j-reen fish; Sfarue verte. green fish. (Col- 
jraee.) See also FisM. In the Accomiis, in December 1608, were hoiight 
tt Islington two niiilons and fluoks. 2s. 4d,; February 1611, 2 doi 
million fixh (at 8s,) 16s.; February 1813, 1 dozen of raiilan fish and car. 
riage from Inskip to Gawthorpe, 10s. 3d.; December 1616, 13 millan 
G<ihes (at Preston at 17d. a couple) 8b. 6d.: and December 1617, 2 millan 
fish 16d. 

Mmiffl Atm MiNEBALS. The mines of Great Britain are namerous, rich. 
Mid of various kinds, gtrabo and Tadtna enumerate gold and silver as 
itnongtt the products of England. The earliest enforcement uf a claim to a 
mine royal is in 47th Henry HI., 12ii2. It related to i 
gold with copper, in Devon. In temp. Edward I. the silver mines in Ire- 
lind were deemed so nth that the king directed a writ for working them to 
Hobert da Word, Lord Justice, in 1276. The lend mines of Co rdi garish ire, 
from which silver has over since been extracted, were discovered by Sir 
Hugh Middleton, temp. James I. (flaijdn.) We hare in England great 
|ilenly of quicksilver, anUmony, sulphur, black lead, and orpiment red and 
Tcllow ; also the finest alum ; the natural cinnabarum or vermilion, the 
lulphnrouB glebe called bitumen in old time for mortar, and yet burned in 
lump* where oil is acant and geason [scarce], the chrysocollas, copperas and 
mineral stone, whereof polreolum is made, and mineral pearl. Of coal 
nines we hove such plenty tn the north and west of our island as may suf- 
lice for all the realm of England ; and so they must do hereafter indeed, if 
«ood be not better cherished than it is at ibis present. We have pits of 
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white plaster, and of fat and white and other coloured marl, wherewith in 
many places the inhabitants do compost their soil. We have salt petre for 
our ordnance, and salt soda for our glass, and in one place (Southery near 
Codington) so fine to make moulds for goldsmiths and casters of metal, that 
a load of it was worth 5s. thirty years agone. (^Harri,) To the note on 
Coal (p. 518) we may add that in the earlier periods of working, coals 
were probably extracted by means of horizontal diifts. In 1533 a master 
and his four men were paid for "le dryft dryvyng" five days 16d. In 1531 
the bursar of Durham paid 2 Id. per day to John Dawson and his four men, 
for winning coals to the monastery. As to the getting of mineral or marine 
coal, in Lancashire, we may add that in Whitaker's " Addenda" to liis 
Whcdley (p. 525*), a compotus is cited of the I2th Edward IV. [1472-3] 
from a Latin entry to the following effect : — Farm of the mine of marine 
coals in Padyham 20s. ; and the farm of the marine coals in Colne and 
Trawden 6s. 8d. It appears from the compotus de Bolton that a coal mine 
was wrought in Colne in the latter end of Edward the Third's reign, which 
reign closed in 1377. See also Metals, Copper, Lead, Iron, Tin, &c. 

Minikin. In the Accounts, in December 1617, 2^ yards of minikin cost 
5s. 3d. No textile fabric of such name is known, and probably it is a 
clerical error for minever, a kind of fur, which according to Cotgrave is from 
the French menuvoir^ i.e. the fur of the small weasel ; while other authors 
define it to be the soft fur from the belly of squirrels, weasels, &c. The 
white stoat is called a minifer in Norfolk. 

Minstrels. They were originally pipers appointed by lords of manors 
to divert their copyholders while at work. They owed their origin to the 
glcemcn or harpers of the Saxons, and continued till about 1560. John of 
Gaunt erected a court of minstrels at Tutbury in 1380. So late as the 
reign of Henry VIII. they intruded without ceremony into all companies, 
even at the houses of the nobility. In Elizabeth's reign they had, however, 
sunk into neglect. {Haydn.) The minstrels of Chester had by charter 
several peculiar privileges. The long continuance of public favour and their 
extensive privileges at length inflated the pride of minstrels and made them 
insolent; they claimed reward as by prescriptive right, and settled its 
amount by their own estimate of their abilities and the opulence of the 
nobles into whose houses they thought proper to intrude. Their large 
gratuities drew great numbers to join their fraternity, and induced many 
idle and dissipated persons to assume the character of minstrels, to the dis- 
grace of the profession. To restrain these abuses a mandate of f)th Edward 
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11.(1315) ordaius that no person should resort to the houses of prelates, 
earls or barons, to eat or to drink, if he was not a professed minstrel ; nor 
more than three or four minstrels of honour at the most (meaning the royal 
minstrels or those of nobles) in one day except by invitation from the 
lord of the bouse. Thus in the old romance of Launfel — 

They had minstrels of much honours, 
Fiddlers, cythallers, and trumpeters. 

The edict also prohibits a professed minstrel from going to the house of any 
below tliG dignity of a baron, unless invited by the master, and then com- 
mands him to be contented with meat and drink and such reward as is 
offered, without presuming to ask for anything. For a first offence he lost 
bis minstrelsy, and for a second he was obliged to forswear his profession and 
never appear again as a minstrel. In little more than a century afterwards 
the same grievances were again complained of, and in the 9th Edward IV. 
(1469-70) the king granted to Walter Haliday, marshal, and seven others, 
his own minstrels, a charter restoring their aucient fraternity or guild, to be 
governed by a marshal for life and two wardens, who were to admit mem- 
bers, regulate and govern, and to punish when necessary all exercising the 
profession throughout the kingdom. Even this fraternity practised abuses, 
and their reputation declined ; and temp. Elizabeth the minstrels had lost 
the protection of the opulent, and had sunk so low in public estimation that 
by a statute in the 39th year of her reign (1596-7) they were included among 
the rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars, and subjected to the like punish- 
ments. This edict also affected all fencers, bearwnrds, common players of 
interludes, as well as minstrels wandering abroad, jugglers, tinkers and 
pedlars; and seems to have given the death-blow to minstrelsy as a pro- 
fession. The name remained, however, and was applied to itinerant fiddlers 
and other musicians, who are described by Putenham (1589) as singing 
ballads and small popular musics, upon benches and barrel heads; their 
matters being for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, Adam Bell and Clym of the 
Clough, and such other old romances and historical rh)7nes. Public and 
private bands of musicians, however, were called minstrels for a consider- 
able period, and without the least indication of disgrace ; but they were 
solely minstrel performers on a regular establishment. The musicians of 
the city of London were called indifferently waitts and minstrels. In the 
reign of Henry VII. there were musicians belonging to the royal household 



led smng-mitistrels. The term Udhc 
llie fourtecNtli century ; for in Piers P 
e line "Not to fare as a fiddler, or 
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Vkos applied to iniiiEtreU db earlj 
u-man's " Vision" is the allitersi- 
i friar to seek feasts." (Sfrutf.) 
From comiioti of Wlinllev Ablicy we learn that l!ie sum paid to tuingtrelf 
during 1478 was 36s. Til.; in 1521, £2 49. Dr. Whitaker remarks that 
ibeae sums were larger than those pnid to the organist of the abbey church, 
and more by nearly one half than the Earl of North urn be rinnd paid to hia 
"minstrels to be daily in his household," and he infers that they were a 
part of the regular establish men I of Whalley Abbey. In 1302-3 the wages 
of the queen's minstrels {all of foreign names) were £3 6s. 8d. a year. (_Bl. 
Tork.) In temp. Henry VIII. 18 court minstrels were appointed at Id, b 
day each. A satirist of the time writes thus : I think that all good minstrels, 
sober and chnsie musicians — (speaking of such drunken sockets and bawdy 
parasites as range the countries, rhyming and singing of unclean, corrupt, and 
filthy songs, in taverns, alehouses, inns, and other public assemblies) — may 

dance the wild morris throiigli a needle's eye There is no ship so 

balanced with massy matter, as their heads are frought with all kinds of 
bawdy songs, filthy ballads, and scurvy rhymes, serving for every purpose 

and for every compunv Notwithstanding it were better {in respect 

of worldly acceptation) to be a piper, or a bawdy minstrel, than a divine ; 
for the one is loved for his ribaldrv, the other hated for bis gravity, wisdom 
and sobriety. Every town, city and country is full of these minstrels, to 
pipe up a donee to the devil ; hut of divines bo few there bo, as may hardljr 
be seen. But some of them [i.e. the minstrels] will reply and say, " What, 
sir, we have licences from justices of the peace, to pipe and use onr min- 
strelsy to our best commodity." Cursed be those licences whicti license 

any men to get his living with the destruction of many thousands 

Give over, therefore, your occupations, you pipers, you fiddlers, you min- 
strels, you labretters, yuu fluters, and all other of that wicked brood. 
{Sluhhet.) In the AccoimU, in December 1J90 uos poid to a minstrel of 
Leigh who performed at Smilhills 6d. ; in December 1594, to a minstrel 
and one with an ape 8d. ; and in May 1012, to a minstrel 4d. 

MiTTRNS. (French milaine), a sort of glove without fingers. There are 
vorions entries in the Accounts of the purchase of mittens, chiefly for use 
in gardening. In February 13^3, for four pairs of garden mittens and 
liquoring of the same [so that tliey were of leather], 12d. See Index. 

MoLifBFUx, Sir Bicbarc, Knt. Tbe son and heir of William Molyneux 
of Sefton Esq. He was boru in 1560; married Frances, daughter of Sir 
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Gilbert Gemrd ; wms knighted by Qaeen Elitabeth 24th June 158«, and 
e/etted a baronet 22nd May 1611. He was father of the first VUcount 
MoijDeax of Maryborough. He is first named in these Aceouuts in 1589^ 
ukI there are Tarions entries of galds paid by the Shuttlewortlis for tho n»- 
pairs of his sea-cops, or bank-fences against the sea. He also teems to haT« 
i)eeD a receiver or collector for the Queen in Lancashire, as a loan to tho 
Qaeen by Sir Richard Shuttle worth was paid into his bauds. Sec Index. 

Moles. These animals are usually called in tho Accounts moulde\varpe«| 
i.e. mould or soil, and warps, castings or tumings-up. They wore ap|)a« 
rently more numerous and troublesome to the husbandman three centuriea 
ago than at present. See that there be no mouldy-warps casting in tho 
meadows, and if there be in April, let tbom [tho molo-hills] be spread and 
beaten small. Draw a great bough of a tree, with a tree or two ovorthwart 
the bough, and tie it fast by a rope to a team of oxen and horses, and draw 
it up and down overthwart the said mouldy-warp hills, the which shall 
spread them better than any man's hands can do. Or run water over 
the meadows, which shall kill, drown, or drive away tho mouldy-warps. 
{Fiiz.) Moles not only feed upon corn or grain after it is sprouted and 
spindled, by eating up the roots and so killing tho com ; but by tho digging 
and undermining of the earth do root up the corn and destroy it in a most 
wonderful manner, for they will destroy almost half an acre a day ; and all 
grounds and grains are alike, if the ground be not too wet, or subject to 
inundations or overflows; for above nil things moles cannot endure wet 
ground or earth of too moist a quality. Tho best cure is to dig cross holes 
athwart their trenches, and when you see tho mole cast, to strike her with 
an iron fork of six or eight grains, and so kill and destroy them. This has 
become a trade and occupation, and for 3d. or 4d. a score you may hav« %uy 
ground cleansed of moles. Others take brimstone and wet stinking straw, 
or anything that will make a stinking smoke, and putting fire thereto, siiiokn 
sU the places of their haunts, and so drive thern all clean away* (Mark,) 
In the Accounts in 1583, a man had id. for killing four fnouldewiU'fA«s ; in 
Jane 1611, a man that catched a maoulwarpe in tlie garden at OawtWfHV, 
had 4d. ; and in Jane 1612, the rooule-warpe cateh«f had 6<l. 
MoHCT. See CoiHt of Elizabeth'% Kzion. 

MooB AKD Mabsb. I fiod of many ro<K/rs, timi m tiriM^ |>a«i tl#4fy Jiad 
heen harder groiuid, and soiidry of tbem well repl^riustM^ witd ^rmU w^Mn^ 
that are now void of bushes. A&d for t:XMmyUs tipwtsfA w« umy mtt iim 
trial in BuodrT pvts of Laoeaslnre, wWe gr«ii sC^o of bf kadi kt^^wh m 
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times past, and the people go unto this day into their fens and marshes 
with long spits, which they dash here and there up to the very cronge 
[handle] into the ground. In which practice (a thing commonly done in 
winter), if they happen to smite upon any fir-trees, which he there at their 
whole lengths, or other blocks, they note the place, and about harvest time, 
when the ground is at the driest, they come again to get them up, and 
afterward, carrjnng them home, apply them to their usee. (Harri.) See 
Notes on Marsh and Moss. 

Moblbt's Hall. In the township of Astley formerly stood Morley't 
Hall, an ancient mansion of the Leiands, surrounded by a moat A few 
fragments only remain. Its description by Leland pourtrays yery exactly 
the character of a gentleman's mansion in Lancashire in the sixteenth 
century : ^ Morle in Leghe paroche, is builded — (saving the foundation, of 
stone squared, that riseth within a great moat a six feet above the water)—* 
all of timber, after the common sort of the building of houses of the gentle- 
men for the most of Lancashire. There is much pleasure of orchards, of 
great variety of fruit, and fair made walks and gardens, as there is in any 
place of Lancashire." 

Mortar. The brass mortar and pestle were indispensable requisites 
of ancient cookery. Many articles, now sold in a state of meal or powder, 
were then only powdered as wanted ; and in the absence of handmills for 
grinding, or graters, the mortar was the sole means of pounding them to 
powder. This was especially the case with pepper and various spices, loaf 
sugar, &c., and the ingredients for powder-fort and powder-douce, with 
which various dishes were seasoned and sweetened. - In November 1618, 
A brasen mortar, to go to Barton, cost 14s. 

MoRTES. Salmon in the third year. (Todd,) See Fish, Salmon, &c 
^^Morte-trouts" occur in the Accounts, and they may have a similar signifi- 
cance as to age. In February 1597, two mortes cost 7d. ; June 1598, three 
mortes lOd. 

Mortuaries. (Martuarium.) A gifl; left by a man at his death to his 
parish church, for the recompense of his personal tithes and offerings not 
duly paid in his lifetime. There is no mortuary due by law, but by custom. 
Selden says that it was anciently usual to bring the mortuary along with the 
corpse when it came to be buried ; and it was then called a corse-present. 
By 21 St Henry VIII., cap. 6, a scale is prescribed for mortuaries: — The 
deceased possessed of moveable goods to the value of £40 or more (his 
4ebts first pud) is to pay 10s. ; if £30 and under £40, to pay 6s. 8d. [a 
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nuiilti]; if £G l.'3a. 4<l. [10 marks] and uuilcr £30, to pay 3b. 4d. [hnlf ■ 
mhk]; if uuder £0 13e. 4(1., no mortuary ia to be paid, and none by any 
Icme-coTert, or child, persons not keeping bouse, &c. (Jacob.') In the 
Acwnnli, in 15U5, tlie mortuaries paid by tlie Shut lie worths to the prebend 
'fflollon were 3«8. 8d.; in ISSI", for mortiiarjos and reckonings of the 
cl«k of Hivington, 17s. 8d. 

MosLKvs, The. In the Accounts, in March 1.^00, £1.^0 was paid to Mr. 
lloiley of Manchester, by appointraeTit of Sir Richard Shuttle wortli. Thia 
ituy either have been Oswald Mosluy Esq. of Garratt Hall, or a younger 
^dier, Aiitbony Mosley of Ancoals Hall; moat probably tiie former, aa 
iUr. Thom&s Sbuttleivortb went to view the Garratt. In 1596 Sir Richard 
SlialtlowoKh received for the tenants holding by lease in Horwicb £11 
ii. fld.. whereof was paid to the bailiff of Nicliolas Mosley K»q., lord of the 
nid lands, £11 Oa. 6d., so romninctli do claro 5s. Thia was probably Sir 
Nicholas lUosley Knt., who bought the manor of Manchester in that year 
Ud was lord mayor of London in 1 J9!l. In September 1617 was given to 
Sir Edward Mosley (then attorney-gen oral of the duchy) for his fee and a 
gratuity 3-iK. in connection with some law proceediuga by Sir Richard 
Sbnttlewortb against one Haucookc. In November IGIT a Mr. Pepes 
[Pepys] had for his fee for the last term 3s. 4d., and Sir Edward Mosley 
Hi. He was the second son of Sir Nicholas, and purchaser of the manor 
of RollestoD, SUffordabire, where he died unmarried in 1C38. 

Moss. A moorish or boggy place. In August Hi21, lOd. was paid for 
moss rents, doubtless a sort of turbary. As to the plants called moss, in 
Norambcr 1602, the slater and (be parkcr were paid, the latter for the pri- 
vilege of getting moss, the former for mossing the roof of the great barn at 
High Whilaker on his own charges, " we getting the moas," 7s. In October 
160^ a labourer was paid for getting moss for the great bam [at Gawthorpe] 
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,v stable upon bis own charges 10s. Td., and he was to have 
1 when the stable was covered. 

(q.d. medley.) A cloth of mixed colour, used for the dress 
istic fool ; hence " men of motI^>y," denoted fools. Shakspere 
;s exclaim in admiration of the fool, " Motley's your only wear;'' 
the aame play, Ai you like it, '' Invest me in motley." Our Ac- 
la show that this cloth of mixed colour was in use fur other things ; 
a March IjS9, motley to be a cloak-bag and for strings cost 7s. 
jwiKS (Anglo-Saxon maaiaa), strictly speaking, i 
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T mow clean, end hold down the hinder h 



cythe that he do not iudcnt the griufi, and to mow hia swnlhe clean 
through Co thnt that was last mown before, that he leave nut a mane be- 
tween, and especially in the common meadow, for in the several meadow it 
maketh the less charge. (Fitz.) A man may well mow of good and deep, 
loggy meadow, or of rough, uneven meadow, every day one acre ; mowing 
clean and making a smooth board of well standing and pood smooth 
meadow, an acre and a half each day ; and of very thin and short graaa, or 
upland meadow, two acres at least every day. He may mow of com, aa 
barley or oats, if it be thick, loggy, and broken down to the earth, making 
fair work and not cutting off the heads of the ears, and leaving the straw 
still growing, one and a half acre in a day; but if it be good, thick, and fur 
Steady corn, then lie may mow two or two and a half acres in a day j but if 
tLe com he short and thin, then he may mow tlirce and sometimes four 
itcres in a day, and not he over-laboured. Of beans he may mow as much, 
and of pease mixed with beans, having u hook to follow him, no less; for 



a nature most eas 
and Gd. per day ' 



and least troublesome. {Afark.) 
8 paid for mowing. In the Ac- 
, only grass, but rushes, &c. See 



they are work; 
In 1531, (>d. pi 
counts 
Index. 

MccR. (Anglo-Saxon meox; Danish miij.) Dnng in a moist state, or 
a mass of decaying or putrefied vegetable matter, Tutter direct§ to 
manure with muck, and Philips has the line " with fattening muck besmear 
the roots." In May ItJlO, sixteen load of muck (at 3d,) cost 4s. ; and in 
the same month a man was paid for working twenty-five days at getting of 
moss, feying or cleansing of meadows and breeding of muck, 33. 

MuLTUBE. {Molitura rel multura.) The to!] chat the miller takes for 
grinding corn. {Cowell.) Aa to toll, Fitz. observes — There he so many 
divers grants made by the lord, some men to be grounden to the 20th part, 
some to the 2-lth, tenants at will to the 16th, and bondmen Co Che 12lh part, 
some men to bo toll-free, and some to be hopper-fi'ee ; and in some places 
to take the toll after the strength of the water, that followeth by reason; 
for the mill that hath a big water and may dtdve a great hroad stone, 
will make much more meal, and is much better worthy to have the more 
toll, than that which goeth with a little stone. In the Accounts, of money- 
received 1585, is an entry of 17d. for half a peck of meal and two multura 
diahfula. Wliat was the capacity of the miller's toll disli does not appear. 
In 1587, 88. ed. was received for 3 pecks of multure barley; in 15!>1 forSi 
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Pecki of mnltare meal st the mill at SmitfailU, 7s. 4tl. ; and for 12 meltB 
i^iitt S groats (28. 8d.) the mett, 3Zh. ; in 1 5.')8 for 2 metta of beans and 3 
■ pecks of mulliire bnrley, iGs, 

^^^ UuBBEY. Ad old natiie for the mulberry (morus) which was used in 
^H^tfonriiig "subtleties" for the table as early as 1390. Hence murrey-eolour 
^^^hnulberry colour, a reddish purple (B. Die.) or a dork reddish brown, the 
^^Mwr by the heralds called saiigiiinQ. (/Iolrrw\ Acad. Arm.) In the 
^^Hkcoiints, Outober ll!21, 6^ vards of parr; murrey aliag (at 5&.) cost 

MtiscADIKE. This word represents three different things ; but all having 
Ui odour resembling musk : — 1. a sort of grape ; 2. the wine from that 
ptfe; 3. a sugar-work made by confectioners, of which musk ia an ingre- 
dient. The grape and the vine were also called muscadel ; the latter by 
tte French vin de muteat. In an old play of IGOO, in reference to the 
CTstom of having wine and Bopd al weddings, is theliiie: "The muscadine 
stays for the bride at church.' Mark, iu his " English Housewife," gives 
directions for preserving this wine : — Muscadine must be gut, pleasant and 
immg, witli a sweet scent and with amber colour. He also directs how to 
make muscadine of malmsey and bastard, and how to flavour it with spices 
ind damask water. AsCo the sweetmeats so called, they were perfumed sugar 
plums to sweeten the breath. In May's Aceomptitlied Cook (167^) 'S ihe 
following recipe to make musk-edines, called also rising comRts and kissing 
comfits: — Take J lb. of refined sugar, being beaten or searched [sieved or 
sifted] put into it 2 grains of musk, a grain of civet, 2 grains of ambergris, 
sad a thimblefull of white orris-powder. Beat all these with gum-dragon 
«epped in rosewatcr; then roll it as thin as you can, and cnt it into little 

box them and keep them all the year. Roth the wine and the comhts 

appear in the Accounts. In December lOlG, a rundlct of muscadine wine 

was had from London, — its carriage 3s. 4d. In a list of comfits bought of 

ft London confectioner {p. 2I.'J) is half a pound of white muscadines -Is. 

J^ Udsicians. — Before the Keformatiun there was hut one kind of music 

^^b Europe worth notice — the sacred chant, and the descant built upon it; 

B'jHid this mosic was applied to one language only, the Latin. (Athe.) In 

England prior to IftOO the chief music was masses and madrigals, hut 

dramatic music was much cultivated from that lime, (ffai/dn.) In 1550 

John Marbeck, organist of Windsor, first set to music the whole catliedral 

litCTTJee. Professional musicians were retained at the church and at the 
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maDsions of llie nobility. Iti the sixtuotilh century a kiiowlege af n 
was coDsidered a necessary accompiishnient for a person of high ranlc. 
Henry VIII. not only sang well, but jiiayed on seTeml sorts of instrnments; 
he wrote songs anil composed tlie tunes for tliem ; and his example was 
(bllowed by several of tlic nobility bis favourites. An a.utbor at the begin- 
ning of the reign of James I. (1604) writes-^ We have here (in LondoD) 
the best muHciuiB in the^lcingdom and equal to any in Europe for their skill 
ffl composing or setting of tunes or singing, and playing upon any kind of 
mslruments. The musicians have obtained of the king his letters patent, tO 
become a society and corporation. Meanwhile the minstrel [see note there- 
on] beiug deprived of all his honours, and having lost the proteetioa of the 
opulent, dwindled into a mere «uger of ballnds, which someijnies he com- 
posed himself, and accompanied his voice with the notes of a violin. Tha 
subjects of their songs were chiefly taken from popular stories, calculated to 
attract the notice of the vulgar at wakes, fores, and church ales. Warton 
mentions two celebrated treble singers, ^'out-roaring Dick and Wat Wim- 
bas," who occasionally made 20s. a day by ballad singing. The barbers 
were often musicians, and usually kept a lute, a viol, or some other musical 
instrument in their shops, to amuse their customers while wailing. Though 
in their origin the waitts were watchmen, the name came to be applied to 
the minstrels who on certain occasions |irecedcd the procession of the town 
or city watch ; and temp. Elizabeth it meant the musicians ajipointed ftnd 
paid by a town to play on certain occasions, and especially at night. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher speak of the tvaitts of Southwark. In all old account* 
of boroughs and corporate towns, courts lect, &c^ are entries of the appoint- 
ment and payment of the "town waitts or musicians.' They were set op 
witli a regular salary at Exeter in HUU. The musicians of the Accounts 
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fanners ; some in the se 

town waitts, who seem t< 

when tlieir services were 
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and Sir Edmund Trafford 

In January l.)S4, the musicians of £i 

12d. and doubtless meat und drink. 



ballad singers; others instrumental per- 
e of a wealthy knight or squire ; others the 
ive made long pilgrimages during the periods 
required at home. Thus we have the mgsi- 
■. Tailon, of Mr. TraiTord, of Sir Peter Leigh, 
id the town waitts of Chester, Halifax, &c 
Legli, playing at Suiithills, Iwd 
r 1586, those of Mr. TnilTorthB 



r2d. ; April 1^87; those of Sir Edmund TralTorthe 12d.; July 1387, tliow 
of Mr. Tstton I2d. ; and u musician of Mr. Athcrton'sGd.; December 1600, 
for music nt nn inn ut Alibcnc, on the way from London to Lancasliire, 



ltd. — for it was a cuslom for the local musicians to play to tr&Tellere at 
llMrinasj March 1610, the Halifoi fidJlers, playing nt Gawthorpc, had 
IM.; April 18, to the niiisidmig at tlie marriage of Eleanor Shuttieworth 
lo Mr, Aslietop, 6s. Nd. (a noble, probably [lie usual fee at a wedding) ; 
D««mber 1611, giTen to Uie tnusicians, Mr. Warren's men, 12d. Sec alt^o 
HuctTBSLS aod Wjitts. 

Mdskbts. Tlicy wore first used at the siege of Arras in 1411. Spain itt 
•id ta have bee^ the first to arm infanlry with iliese weapons. They were 
Med at the tiegc of Rhegen io 1.J21 ; in which year they were introduced 
|«ncratly into the English army (12th Henry VHI.) superseding bows and 
«rton-*. {Carle.) The Duke of Alva first'hronght the musket into use id 
ibe Low CountrieB in ISeit, (Broiutone.) It is supposed that the name 
»M given to the new lire-arm from the male young of ibu sparrow-hawk ; 
u the nnmea of two species of cannon, tlie eaier and iheJalcoHf were also 
t>on«wed from the liawk tribe. We do not meet witli the name in the 
Accounts till July 1621, when there was paid to John Manner the armourer 
for 6»einuBketo with rests and moulds (Hs. each) £3 10s. The "rest" was 
1 rod with forked top and pointed end, which, stuck In the ground uptight, 
nceived the long, heavy ranskcC barrel in its fork, and so enabled the n 
keteer to take aim. la October t<)2l, one musket cost I'ls. 6d. 

McnELs. These shellfish seem to have been usually purchased, and 
probably eaten, with eocklea (which see). They were cooked for the table 
as early as 1390. In March 158.3, 4 metts of mussels and cockles cost 
23d., and were fetched as wanted, at different times in Lent. See Index. 

Mustard Sbkd. There be three kinds of mustard, two of ihu garden (or 
one garden and one field) and the third wild. The garden mustard with 
wbitisfi seed is sown in gardens. Palladios soith it lovelh to grow in 
ploughed ground and is delighted with moisture. This kind is not common 
in England, yet I have dispersed the seed thereof into sundry parts of this 
land, so that ] think it is reasonably well kuown at this day. They may 
be cnlied white mustard, common or field mustard, and wild or trenele 
mustard. The seed of mustard pound[ed] with vinegar is an excellent 
Muce, good to be eaten with any gross meats, cither fish or flesh, because 
it doth help digestion, warmeth the stomach and provoketh appetite. They 
irsc to make a gargnrism with honey, vinegar and mustard seed, against the 
tnmoiira and swelling of the utuIb and the alniouds about the throat and 
root of the tongue. It is mixed with good success with drawing plasters. 
,) In the Accounts are various entries of mustard seed, which was pro- 
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See lodez. 

; conflaence of tLe 
>wesC ground withio 



bnbly jiounded el liome in the nior 
See Index. 

MnsTEiu (French mouttre) a review of military TorceB, in order to lake 
account of their numbers, conditions, accoutrements, aud arms. (B. Die..) 
See Ahus, Armour, Soldiers, &<;. In Mnrch 1(113 tbere was n muster at 
Wlialley, and nnolher there in March 1(11!). In tlie earlier portion of the 
Accounts, these musters were called Shows, which see. 

Mutton. The flesh of sheep, that is, when the animal had ceased to be 
lamb, was lifjbtly esteemed by the ancients. Still mutton (French mouton) 
was in use in English cookery in 139U ; for monchclet was a sort of stew of 
mutton, in broth, with herbs, good wine, onions, powder fort, saffron, with 
eggs and verjuice. In a recipe for fumienty of 1381, it is to bo messed 
forth with fat venison and fresh mutton. (Cur^.) Tiic entries of mutton in 
the Accounts are so numerous as to enable the curious to trace the price per 
lb. of particular joints during a period of nearly forty ye 

Mytton, Littlh. This town is situated near th 
nibble, the Hodder, and the Calder, and nearly on the 1 
the parish of Wballey. Whitaker supposes that as Gi 
opposite bank of the river, the name may have been Midtown, the town 
intersected by a river running through the midst of it The manor of Little 
Uitton passed from the Cattcralls by distaff to the Sherbumes, thence by 
purchase to the Holts, and from them by marriage to the Beaumonts. The 
present house is a fine specimen of the style of domestic architecture 
which prei'ailed in the reign of Henry VII. Of its 6ne gothic hall and 
■creen. Dr. Whitaker speaks in the highest terms of admiratiou. The 
township of Little Mitton contains the hamlets of Henthom and Coldcotes. 
Mitton Wood, at the time of these Account* a possession of Thomas Sher- 
burne of Stonyhurst, is close to Henthorn, which hamlet includes a seriea 
of farms belonging to the Shuttle worths. Stretching from Little Mitton to 
Clithcroe, a distance of two miles. The wood is about six miles from 
Gawthorpe. The entries in the Accounts show that from Mitton wood 
much of the timber used in the erection of Gawthorpe Hall in IGOO-4 was 
brought; it was bought of Mr. Sherburne, felled by carpenter 
mployed by the Shuttle worths, and brought thence in their wi 
horpc. See Index. 

Nails. (Anglo-Saxon Ntsegl.) Flat-headed nails of iroi 
found in the later British barrows, from half an inch to live inch 
the middle ages the specimens of nails of various kinds o 
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•ontd Willi Bkill," The Accounts ir 
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listening the clomps of buildings, c 
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i^liMbi, &C,, are innumerable. {Fotb.') Until a comparatively recpnt period 
limoii everj- Icind of nail wag produced by band kbour, as are still what are 
talJal wrought tiuls. (C. K»(ihl.) 'I'ufser enumerates among "huBhandly 
T and English nails, 
ails, and their 
tow culled damp nails, for 
V- be clatp nails, ivith flat heads 
> ox-nailt (perhaps used for the 
^ yoke) ; ttoch nails (perhaps short and thick, which two 
i]Mlities are ri-preseiitcd by tlie one word stocky) ; ttone nails ; ttump nails 
(far poets) ; latl* nails ; lead nails, dipped in lead, for nailing sheet-lead on 
fooft; door nails; and burnish nails, with shining heoils, of which 1000 
wre bought for the carriage. Of all these varieties entries will be found, 
He Index. Clout nails, for filing clouts, or small patches of iron or wood, 
and apikei, or large, long nailx, also occur. Nailer* seem to have been 
cnablished in Lancashire temp. EliEabeth ; for in March l.'iSfi, 18d. was 
[lud for the making of a thousand and four score horse nails of your <)wq 
jmn ; and in April the same nailer prohably made a gang of harrow pins for 
is. 4d.; in February 1302, the nailer was paid 8d. for 100 double spikings 
[for the timber work of Gawtborpe Hall] and for 4000 lath nails (at 20d.) 
Us. 8d. 

Njiil-pbbcbll-bit. a piercer for nail holes, a gimlet. Tu»»tr calls it a 
percer. In Herefordshire a gimlet is still called a nail-bit. In the West it 
is alno c:alled a nail-passer. Is this a corruption of piercer ? 

Naitbeh. The Dares of wheels. Pahgrane bos "nathe-etocke of a 
whele." It ia still in use. Sc^c Index. 

Naflu Biscdits. They were made of the finest flour and sugar, with 
^Mga, milk, rose-water, &c. In the Accounts, amongst sweetmeats, ^c, 
^^H|gbt September It! 17 of Mr. Thomas Lever, of London, spicer and con- 
^^Eoner, is a lb. of Naples biscuits, 2fi. 6d. 

^^^Kavy. Considering that it was in the reign of Elizabeth that the Spanish 
Armada made its formidable attempt at invasion, a short notice of the 
fUiglish navy by a writer of the period is given : — The navy of England 
may be divided into three sortu, of which the one serveth for the wars, the 
oilier for burden, and the third for fishermen. How many of the first order 
ate maintained within tlie realm, it passeth my cunning to express ; yet sith 
it may be parted into the navy ^^yBl and common fleet, I thtnk good to 
k of those that belong nnto the prince, for their number is certain and 
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e beautiful or gallant sort of ships tlian tlie queen 9 mojesiy of Engknd 1 
ist this present, and those generally are of such exceeding force that two of 
' them, being; well appointed and furnished us they ought, nill not let to 
[ <encountcr witii thre 



[ them [bulge 

' home. The 

them Helves i 



r four of those of other countries, and either bowge 

' sink them] or put tLem to flight, if they may not bring them 

[:ommon report that strangers make of our ships amongst 

daily confirmed to he true, which is, that for strength, 

ihleness and swiftness of sailing, theie are no vessels in the 

world to be compared with ours. The queen's highness hath at this ptv- 

sent, which is the 24lh year of her reign [1.^81-2, sit years before tilt 

I iofcat of the Sjianish Armada] already made and furnished to the number 

' of 24 or 25 great ships, which lie for the most part in fiillinghani rood, 

I beside three galleys ; of whoso particular nnme and furnitures it will 

not bo amiss to make report. [He gives the names of 24.] Bonadven- 

I iure, Elizaheth Jonas, White Bear, Philip and Mary, Triinnph. Bull, Tiger, 

Antelope, Hope, Lion, Victory, Mary Rose, Foresight, Siviftsure, Aid, 

[ Handmaid, Dreadnought, Swallow, Genet, Bark of Bullen, Achates, Falcon, 

I George, and Revenge. Her grace doth yearly build one ship or other, to 

' the better defence of her frontiers from the enemy. If they should all bo 

e instant (which God forbid) she should have a power 

' by sea of about !),0U0 or 10,000 men, which were a notable company, beside 

! Ilie supply of other vessels appertaining to her subjects to furnish up her Toy- 

ige. She hnth likewise three notable galleys, the Speedwell, the Try-right, 

ind the Black galley; with the sight whereof and the rest of the navy royal 

it is incredible to say how greatly her grace is delighted. And not withont 

I great cause (I say), sith hy their means her coasts arc kept in quiet, and 

' sundry foreign enemies put back which otherwise would invade us. The 

I namher of those that serve for burden if the report of one received 

I be anything at all to be credited, arc 1.7;) ships that exceed 500 tons; top- 
men [merchant vessels] under 100 and above 40 tons, tijd ; hoys, 100 j but 
I of hulks, cutches, fisherboata and crnyers, they [in number] are hardly to 
e by. There are also some of the queen's subjects that hove 2 or 3, 
I aome 4 or G, and one man (whose name 1 suppress for modesty's sake) hatfa 
1 known long since to have had 16 or 17, and employed them wholly 
in wafting in and out of our merchants, whereby he listh reaped no small 
commodity and gain. There are few of those ships of the first and second 
sort [merchant vcseels of 500 and above 40 tons] that are not worth .£1000 
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'. shall wo think then of tliu navy 
I'o of the other, as the shipwrights 
ssol will run or nail cnmmoniy 300 
ill go 2,2IHI leagues in H^ weeks. 
3 thither, lliere will be of them 
: home again in 13 or 13 weeks 
he 800 lea^ueB from the point of 
.) The permanent royal navy of 
f one ship of 
of his reign 



:■ reipiH of Edward VI. a 

n KliKabeth, whom Camden 
n of the Northern Seas," and 



iM5J lonb of shipping. It declined in t! 
Moiy; biit-wfla again augmented under Qnc 
ulls " ihe rcatorer of naval glory," and " Que 
>t the close of her reigti the royal navy nniounted to 17,110 tone ; some of 
her oliijis being of ] 1100 ions and eorrying 340 seamen and 40 eannon. The 
iiagliKh tleet whieh encountered ihe Arninda conoisted, according to one 
nci'uunt, of 117 ships, containing 1 1,l~20 men ; and by another, of 181 ships, 
34 being men of war (from OOO to 1000 toni each) and the rest prirate 
iidventiirc>r8 or pressed merchant vessels. 

NbaTs' Feet ahdTonoueb. JVtft, Anglo-Saxon, horned cattle; ffeotan, 
Anglo-Saxon, a beast of burden, (Botte.) Neat, all kind of beeves, as ox, 
cow, steer, or heifer. (B. Die.) This name for cattle is still retained in 
" neatVfoot oil,* and in the Scotch word "nowl." Shakspere puna upon 
the word in the Winte/i TaU • — 

And jct the stror, the heifer and tlie ealf 
Are all called neal, 
Neat-Ilcrd was a cattle tender ; neatresa a female servant to a neat-herd ; 
nitd nest-house a cow-honac. In the Account^), January 1.5D8, 16 neat's 
feet for jelly cost 1 6d. In December 1 R08, at London, a nent's tnngiie cost 
lOd.; in April 1610, in Lancaabire, 4 kine feet and a neat's tongue 12d.; 
September llH I, a neat tongue Sd ; and in May 1612, a row tongue 8d. 

Nbbval (q. d. nerve all.) A kind of ointment, for which UalH. gives a 
recipe from an carlv MS. in his possession, which aintcs that "it i» good 
for «iitews." Take wild sage, nmcrose, cntnomile, bettony, soge, mint, liey- 
gnire, horehonnd, red nettle, laurel leaves, wnllwort, of each half a qoar- 
tem ; wasb and stamp theni with n lb. of May butter ; then put to a quartern 
nf oil-olive, and meddle them well together, put it in an earthen pot, cover 



v.i»l pint 



•dn> 



Then In- il 



burning to tlm bottom ; strain it into a vessel and aet ibe atrained liqM 
the fire again, tbeo put thereto balT a quartern ol' wax, a quartern of 
wethers' laliow that is fair and molten, and a Cjuartem of frankincense, atir 
it till it be well meddled ; then strnin and let it cool. Cut it then and let 
out the water thereof, and cleaiiie it dean on the other side; then set k 
over the fire again till it be molten, and then with a fevr [i ladle] skim it 
clean and put it into boxes; and this is kindly made nervolle. In ibe 
Accounts, in September 15811, Ij lb. of nerval] coat 15d. 

Nets. Two kinds arc named in the Accounts, cock-nets, to catch wood- 
cocks, fit., and in August 1 J9.5, Ann Tonge of Rivinglon was paid 2s. 6d. 
for knitting a net for the drawing of the dam at Smithillti, and so getting tha 
fish. 

Newbukoh. a lianilet in the township of Latham and parish of Onna- 
kirk, i^ miles uorth-eoat from Ormskirk. It was celebrated for its annual 
fair, June 21, for horses, horned cattle, and toys. At the fairiu 138.1, S oxen 
were bought (£13 4s. 2(1.), and rn 1011 (September) a young bull wa> 
bought at the fair (X-l l.-is. id.). 

New Pahk. One of the lliree Lancashire seals of the Derby family (the 
others being Lathom and Knowalcy), a quarter of a mile from Lnthom. In 
the valley towards Lathom is a line tract of well ivoodcJ country, called 
New Fork, in the midst of which it if' said formerly stooil a eastie called 
Horlon Castle. (Sainet.) This is believed to be the same mansion fre- 
quently caDcd New Paik in the Derby Houseliold Books. In May 159^, 
the Karl of Derby sent sturgeon from New f'ark to Smitbills. 

Ngwiok (called Newton-in-Makcr5eld and New ton-en-le- Willows, to 
distinguish it from other places of the same name in the county) was for- 
merly a parliamentary borough, and is still a chapelry in the itarish of Win- 
wick, live miles north of Warrington. Its market was on Saturdaj'; ita 
fairs, February 12, May 17. July 15, and every Monday fortnight, for cattle 
and sheep ; and August 12 for horsex, homed cattle, and toys. It belonged 
to the crown temp. Edward the Confessor; and in virtue nf its being a 
barony, was summoned to return two members to parliament in the first year 
of Elizabeth. The porlinmenlary representatives during the period of these 
Accounts were, Jn Ij72, John Greshani and John Savile; l.'i8.% Kofaert 
Langton and E. Savaj^; 1588, Edward Tntlford and liobert Langtco, 
both I'c-elcctcd in 1.592; Robert Langton ainne is named in l.ifiT; uid in 
IGiM ThouuiH Langton and Richard Ashton. In the Accounts, in t5S4, m 
gray nag of Sir Richard Shnttleunrth's was sold to Mr, Morle, at Newtan 
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Urfor X4 in gold, and an old white hone or gelding called Nutter, Tor £3 
b. Id 15J)j one horse 3 years old was eoM at NewtoD fair for ^4 as. ; 
■iiother, four years old, £3 13a, 4d. ; and the black mare Ginger for £3. 

.Vlw Vkah's CiiPTB. AtnoDg tlie Saxona of the Dortheru nations the 
h-iiA o( Hie lien' year was oWrved with more tlian ordinary jollity; and 
imm Sturleston describes ihia now year's feust. just as ButhaTion sets 
mil the British Saturnalia, by feasting and sending presents or new year's 
.'ifts to one another. {Slillit^eet.) The custom rcinBiiieth in Eiiglanil, for 
liic subjects send to their superiors, and the noble personages givo to the 
king some greut gifts, and he to gratify their kindness dotli libemlly reward 
liiclQ with something again. (Poiyd. Virg.) In a, rare tract, '"Vox (jntcuh' 
(f6'23), under January 1 is the pus»iage, "This day shall be given many 
"lore gifts than shall be asked for, and apples, eggs and oranges, shall be 

IrlinI to a lufty rate Poets this day aliall get mightily by their 

lamphlpts ; for an hundred of elaborate lines shall ho less esteemed in 

LoQiIon, iban an hundred of VVulfleet oysters at Cambridge." Cafions were 

a usual new year's gift from tenants to their lurda ; au orange stuck with 

|loves »a» a new year's gift, or a gilt nutmeg; and children, carrying tliese 

or KenttsU pippin^t, were sent that morning to crave a blessing of their god* 

fsthera and godmothers. Another publication of llfSl speaks ol ''a fat 

gMte Against new year's tide." {Braml, &e.) Tbungh in tlie time of the 

^^dpoounU the year i-omnienced on the iJiU March, the gifts seem to have 

^^Hp presented on the 1st January, but originally the pace, Paschc, or 

^Hbter eggs were also new year's gifts at Lady-day. In the Accounts three 

^^ftw year's gifts for Mr. H. and others cost 22.-.; and in January IClSison 

entry at a new year's gift to Grundy from Mrs. Shutlluworth, uf 2s. Gd. 

NoOGiN. A little piggin, holding about a pint. (Ea^') 
—Hoaasa. Of the family of this name, at Speke, and at Park Hall, the 
E will guide to the various individuals mentioned in the Accounts. In 
t received of James Xorres ior the rent of the tithe-corn silver for 
Hall, being heliind und unpaid for the space of six years, £3. Mr. 
I, LL.D., of Sedbury Park (the historian of Cheshire and the genc- 
if the Noires family), has favoured us with the following note upon 
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wards of Park HaH in BlackroJ (wlicrc I.e dieil i>i 157«), the elder brother 
of James, faad only a lease of ParV Hall from the Speke family, to continue 
21 yearn nf^er bis niotljcr's death, which occurred in 15!)] ; but bia widow 
had surrendered the leasehold interest to [lie Speke Faintly ubcut ISH3, 
when she married Jamca Kigbie, hor second husband. The com compo- 
sition in the text would coini^ide tvitli the interval between Iter busbniiil's 
dcatli and her surrender of the lease. James Norres. who paid the com- 
position, WBA a second cousin of Robert Barton of Smithills. the lirst husband 
of Lady Slinttle worth, by the cnniiuon descent of Harton and Noirea from 
Harrington, and seems to have been in reduced cireiimslaiicea ; for. May 
25th 1584, it is stated in duchy pleadings that he had married Ann Holden, 
and that Ralph Barton of Giay'a Inn, brother of the said Robert Barton, 
hod jiiren consent to this mnrrioge, and to James Norres's "-preferment 
to a fnnn in Losiock, not only in respect because be was a kinsman, 
hut becnufie his friends and cousins had commended him." {Pleading* 
of the Blaekrod and Bolton hranehet of Xorret, preserved al Sedbury 
Park.) In the Aceounls. November loHO, Mr, Norres of the Speke was 
collector for a subsidy granted to the Queen hv parliament. In September 
1,^!)4 was received of Mr. Norres of the Park Hall, for one half of his 
ei^bt tithe lambs (at 3s. each) 12s. For other entries see Index. 

KoRTBWicB. A town ill Cheshire at the junction of the rivers Dane and 
Weaver, 20 miles nortli-enst of Chester, tlie most northerly of the Wgehei, 
or salt-works, of which tlio other two principal are Middlewieli and Nampt- 
wich or Nantwieh ; all the three names beinjt pronounced with the i long, 
as in ttine, thus differing from Norwich, Ipswich, &c,, the last syllabic iD 
which is the Anglo-Saxon leie, village, of u>teiitfl, to dwell. Uroitwicb 
again is another of the W^ohet. Tbo Cheshire wychcs had usually the 
definite article prefixed, as "the north wich," "the middle wich," as in the 
Accounts, in June lo8C, " 2^ krennekea [see Cbannock, p. 5.58] of salt Rt 
the Northwyche 553. ; spent in fetching it and paid I'or toil 3s. 4d. See 
note on Salt. 

NoTAHt. (Notariut.) They who understood tbe art of writing by 
notes and abbreviations [i.e. by stenograpliic or shorthand characters aud 
by the combinations of initial letters called tinyalrp or liffttF] were at Rome 
called notaries [notarii] and as application wor mode to them for receiving 
all kinds of accounts, tlie name of notary was hence atUchcd to the pubHe 
officers who exercised ibi-i fiinttioM. 'I'liey witnessed and iTijiicd contmetB, 
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writing and al Iciiglli 
aricH end tbeir cusloma 
various in tlic imperial 
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[tillcil the leheda) aad tlicii transcribed it in ti 

[oiled in purum o\ in muitdum redigere). 'i'lie 

I'liH-d into Ciaiil n-ilh the Romans-; the dignity v 

■wAix. In tlic middle ages they were called in U 

"« Bisliops' secretaries, wlio carried tlicir scuts, v 

Unus public were also employed for intcrrogutinj^ < 

<&c«&, a Ii-chnical language for thc-ir various deeds, 

{Fcib.) The notary (usually a scrivener) is one who ti 

>»!i<iTt draught of contracts, obligations, anil other writings or instruments. 

{Slatulr 2'ih Edteard HI. cap. 1). He is called a notary public who 

publicly allcets deeds or writings, to make them authentic in another coun- 

trr; principally in bnsincBS relating to merchants. Notaries make protest 

'if fon-ign bills of eichange, &c. Noting a bill is the notary's going as 

niiTien to take notice of a merchunt's refusal tu accept or pay it. {Merc. 

Die) in September 1592 the copy of an inventory cost 2s. fid. and the 

Datory's hand [signature] to the same 2s. (id. 

NowKix OF Rbad. The ancient family of Bead were " del C'lough," one 
of whom, Johauna, daughter and heiress of John del Clougb, married Sir 
Hicbard de Grcenaures, tvho in 37th Edward III. (1363) gave a moiety 
of the manor of tivnd to LawTcnce Nowell, in exchange for the manor 
of Great Meatlcy. The Nowells continued in possession of the seal 
dms acquired for a period of 409 years. Roger, the son of Roger Notvell, 
married at Padiliam, in January l.)51, Florence, widow of Laurence 
Slarkio Esq. of Huntroyd. The husband died in May 1391, the wife in 
December 1j!)3. The third Roger in direct descent married Kathorine, 
daughter of John Murton Eacj. of Murton, was sheriff of Lancashire in 111 10, 
aud died iu January 1fi23. Their eldest son Roger wus baptised August 8, 
1582, married first, Eliaabeth, daughter of Thomas Fleetwood Esq. of Cold- 
wich. CO. StaiTonl : and secondly, Catharine, daughter of Robert Hyde Estj. 
of Norbury, co. Chester. Koger Nowell died in November 1823. The cele- 
brated Alexander Nowell D.l)., Dean of St. Paul's, was the second son of 
John (son of Roger) Nowell Esq. and Elizabeth Kay of Rochdale, his second 
wife, and was born at Read in 1506. At thirteen he became a member 
of Bnisenase College, Oxford; in December 1551 was installed prebendary 
of Westminster ; withdrew to Frankfort during the per-iecutioiiB of Mary's 
reign ; on the accession of Elizabeth he became archdeacon of Middlesex 
inJtouary liifiO, and, in November of that year, dean of St. Paul's, which 
le held 41 vears. He founded the grammar school at Middleton ; . 
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and ID l^TO piiblislxiJ his uelubrated cnCccliieui ( 
printed iu tbe Book of Common Prnver) ; and (lied full of hoaour oa of days 
in February 1G01, at tbc adrnnced age of 9^ years. His brotbcr Laureuce 
was the restorer of Snxon literature in England, and became dean of Lich- 
field in April 1559. He wrote several pliilologieal and archieological 
works t>nd died about 1.^77- (Vhallei/.) In the Accounts, l)ia only name 
mentioned is " Mr. Nowell of Bead." He aeums to have bought a gelding, 
com, &c., of the Shutllcworths ; to have borrowed money of them (for in 
1604 he repays £20 and iias his bond delivered to him), and to have sold 
timber, &c., from liis wood of Read for the building of Gauthorpc Hall. 
In September 1607. 7 ashes were bought of bira for wheel timber &t IOk. 

I aoch; January ltI06, 21 saplings for X14 ; and in June 1616, a bull wu 

' boDght of him, to kcL-p. for £6. See Index. 

NuBSKS. Tho first entry in the Accounts of nurses being employed is in 
January 1618, when the half-year's wages of Master Ughtrcd's nurse were 
40s.; July I6IS, the quarter's wages 20s.; September 1G18, the wife of 
Richard Stones, for nursing Master Richard t^huttleworth .1^ years (at £i 
yearly) received £\3 ; April 1619, lo master Ughtrcd's nurse for a quarter 
and three weeks teuding [him] 25s. ; to another nurse, her half-year's 
wages for master Barton 40s.; the like in Decemlier 1610 and August 
1620; in October nui'se Jackson had a quarter's wages, 20s.: >ii<i In 
December, master Barton's nurse, half a year's wages, 40s. 

NuTUEOs. The aromatic nut which the Latins call nux motchata, tnjfru- 
tica, or aromatiea, is the kernel of a fruit of the size of our green nuts, of 
two sorts, distinguished as nnile or long, and female or round, common nut- 
meg. Mr. Tavernier says the tree is not planted, but grows by meana of 
certain birds or fowl, which swallow the nutmegs whole and throw them up 
again undigested; and that tbe nutmeg being then covered with a visooua 
and gluey matter, and being cast upon the ground, takes root, and produces 
a tree which grows just as if it had been planted ! Nutmegs are a com- 
modity of which none hut the Dutch are masters, beuauM it is cured no- 
where but iu the Isles of Nero, &c., and in the great island of Bnoda, in 
Asia, which are so stocked with the trees tliat it is almost incredible, tlw 
trees being always loadeu with Bowers and fruit, and bearing three crqts a 
year, in April, August, and December, those of April being most valued. 
■3 temperate t. 



nothing to do hut cut, drink and sleep (!) while tile u 
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the brown 



mploy tbem- 



from the nutmeg, drying the mac«, i 



bratlupg the sliells wherein is the nutmej;, being the chier oommodity of the 
mutiy And almost all they livo by. The nutmeg has three wrappings, the 
^H, the mace, and the grocn hrowzc. The trees which bear the female 
or common nutmegs; grow not but in ctiltivatEiil lands; those which produce 
& long or nmle nutmegs gruw wild in woods and forests ; these are little 
md, being almost without taste or smell, and void of any yirluc. The 
rannd outnicg Is valued in medicine. Being beat up with sugar, a powder 
it nutdo of it which is admirable, taken in warm white wine, for curing 
(Uarrhe and rheums that proceed from cold causes : it is called the Duke's 
powder. Put 2 ounces of nutmegs to a lb. sugar, and some add cinnamon. 
Tiie islandirrs of Baiida make a confection of the green nutmeg, wliich is 
bruught to Holland, sometimes with sugar and sometimeti without. These 
comfita are some of the best we hove : their chief use is to carry to sea, por- 
licularly to northern parts. Of an oil made from the nutmeg by distillation 
(tvhioli is white, clear, and very fragrant) 4 or 5 drops is a dose, in any proper 
rehicle; wherein it becomes cephalic, neurotic, stomachic, cordial, hepatic, 
&c. ; good against all old diseases of the head, nerves, &c. ; expels wind, 
^ping, and sickness at heart. The mace that grows around the nutmeg 
bas all the same virtues. {Pomel.) Nutmegs cause a sweet breath and 
amend those that do stink, if much chewod and bolden in the mouth. They 
are good against freckles in the face, stay the lask, &c. The heaviest and 
httcst nutmegs (fiillest of juice) ore the best, which may easily he found 
out by priuking with a pic. {Ger., who figures " the nutmeg wth his 
mace," and the nutmeg tree.) In a recipe for Ypocras in Anglo-Norman, 
printed in Curi/ (1390), "noiez mugadez" stand for nutmegs. In the 
AccouDts, in November 181li, one lb. of case Dutmega cost Ms. 4d. For 
otLer entries, see Index. 

NoTS. Gcr. describes several varieties, including the pistachio, which 
he says is called in England fistic nut; the bladder nut or nux ve$icaria, 
lometimeB called the nild pistachio or St. Anthony's nut, of which he says 
the tree grew in his garden, and in that of the Lord Treasurer his very good 
lord and master [William Cecil, Lord Burghley] and in the garden hedges 
of Sir Francis Carew near Croydon, seven miles from London ; the hazel or 
filbert, and he calls it hazel when growing wild in woods and daukish, 
tiQtoiled places, — filbert when grown in orchards and gardens, the nuts 
whereof are belter, of a sweeter taste, and most commonly red within. The 
ts are judged to be wild. [Then he describes the walnut tree. See 
• therecn-1 As K> chestnuts, there he sundry woods of ihem in Entrland. 
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The horae chestnut is so nnmed, for that the people of the East eDuiilries do 
M-itli this fruit cure their horses of tlie congh, shortness of breath, &C. 
(iaien saitli that of all the acorns the chestnuts are tlie chiefest, and do onlv 
of the wild fruits [of the nut kind] yield to the body commendable nourisb- 
ment. Being boiled or roasted, they are not so liard of digestion- An 
electuary of the meat of chestnuts and lioney is very good against the 
cough and spitting of blood. The bark of the chestnut tree, boiled in wine, 
and drunk, stoppeth the lask, bloody flux, &c. Beech uuts or mast greatly 
delight mice and squirrels, who do mightily increase by feeding thereon; 
swine also and other beasts be fattened herewith ; deer do feed thereon 
very greedily ; they he likewise pleasant to tbrushos and pigeons. The 
almond tree is naturally of hot regions, yet wo have them in our London 
gardens and orchards in good plenty. There is drawn out of sweet almonds, 
with liquor added, a white juice, like milk, which over and besides that it 
nourislieth, and is good for the lask and bloody flux, Stc, is prolitable for 
those that have the pleurisy. Almonds taken before meat do stop the belly 
and nourish but Uttle ; notwithstanding many excellent meats and medicines 
are tlicrcwitli made, for sundry griefs, as almond butter, cream of almonds, 
marchpanes, &c. They serve also to make the physical barley water and 
barley cream, given in hot fevers. The oil of nimonds maketh smooth the 
hands and face of delicate persons, end cleanscth the skin from all spots, 
pimples, and lentils. Five or sis hitter almonds, taken fasting, do keep a 
man from being drunk. With honey they are laid upon the bitings of mad 
dogs. The gum, if drunk with bastard, or any other sweet potion, as 
decoction of liquorice or of raisins of the sun, may cure old coughs, miti- 
gate extreme pains of the stone, &c. (Ger.) See also note on Aluonds, 
p. 402. Nuts were used in cookery in England in the Hth century; a 
particular sauce iu 13!tO had for one ingredient kernels of nuts; and a cms- 
tard [pie] of herbs on fish day contained many walnnts, picked clean and 
und small. (Cury.) Iu the Accounts, in October 160N, in London, 
damsons, walnuts, and hazel nuts were bought for 3d. ; in September 1613, 
nuts cost dd. 

NuTTEB, Mb. Called also "Steward Nutter." In October 1617, Nicho- 
las Assheton records in his Journal (vol. xiv. of the Chetham Society) that 
"Steward Nutter' kept at Clitheroe, lect, halmotc, and wapentake, oil the 
same day ; a thing which had not previously occurred in living memory. 
The Itov. t'anon Itaines in n note explains that John Nutter, living i(i 
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e i'oieat l.'t and Si Elizabeth (1573— ljil2}, hud iwo sons, Ellis oud 
; Mid tbot Ellis Nutter was the deputy steward [of the honour of 
UitherM] and probably an attorney. hi October UiOo, a gray more riaiog 
lliree years oW was bought of a John Nutter of Habergham Eaves for £ J. 
Xorember 1612, ^5 was given to a John Nutter to repay Mrs. Ireland, 
Vrg, Sbultloworlh having borrowed that sum of her in Loudon. In April 
1«17, £HI ivaa paid to John Nutter for the use of .£100 for a year. 
IVJiether this John Nutter was the father of the steward is more than we 
know; but it is not unlikely, aa the lirat time that "Steward Nutter" is 
uamed in the Accounts, in April 1 G I T, it is in the payment of anotlicr year's 
interest on £100; and there is a similar payment In March 1618, In 
ItecBBiber Uil!), Steward Nutter's clerk had a gift of Od.; in October 1620, 
Mr. Steward [? Nutterj was paid Sb, for two copies of Padiham Moor and 
part of Burnley Moor [copyhold tn the tenure of the Shuttle worths]. In 
March ie2],i:i00 was received of Mr. Steward Nutter, lent money for use 

Oats (Anglo-Saxon ate), oat or cockle, darnel. The word is commonly 
used iu the plural. The plant flourishes best in cold latitudes, and degene- 
rsies in warm, ( Webst.) In March is time to sow oats, and especially upon 
light ground nnd dry, howbeit they will grow upon wetter ground than any 
corn else ; and three London bushels will grow an acre. There he throe 
maoDer of oats, red, black, nnd rough oats. Ued are the best, and when 
ibresbeJ they he yellow in the bushel, ond very good to make oatmeal of. 
Block he as great, but have not so much flour in them, for they liavc a 
lliicker husk, and they be not so good to make oatmeal. Kaugh oats he 
tlie worst, and it qoittcth not the cost to sow them ; they be very light and 
have long tails, whereby they hang each one to another. All these manner 
of oats wear the ground very sore, and make it to bear quick. (Filz.) To 
mow or eliear oats, see p. 429. Oats, though of all manner of grain the 
cheapest, because of their generality, being a grain of that goodness never 
H) rich, and never so poor, as if nature had made it the only loving com- 
panion nnd true friend of nutnkind ; yet it is a grain of that singularity for 
(he multiplicity of virtues and necessary uses for the sustenance nnd support 
of the family, that not any other grain is to be compared with it; so that 
joining virtue and value together, no busband, housewife, or housekeeper 
nhntsoevcr hatb so true and worthy a friciid as his oats are. There is not 
uy fooil whatsoever that b so good, wholesome, and agreeable with the 
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f violent I: 
other food tliBt 
Neitlier doth the liorac ever take earfeit of oats, whereu 
no other grain but gluts a horse. At the siege of Naples mnny bnndred 
borees died of the surfeit of wheat ; at Rome also died many hundred liorsei 
of the plague, ivhieb was I'ound to proceed from it surfeit token of peasoii 
and vetches. Oats for boi-ses are the best of all foods, whether only clesn 
thrashed from the straw and so dried, or converted into oatmeal, ground, 
and made into [horse-] bread. Oats boiled and given to a horse while they 
are cool and sweet, are an excellent food in time of disease, poverty, or 
sickneBs ; for they scour and fat exceedingly. As tor horses, so are oats for 
the ass, mole, camel, or any other beast of burden. If you wil! feed either 
ox, bull, cow, or any neat whatsoever, to on extraordinary degree of fatnen, 
no food (loth it so sooti as oata, whether in the straw or clean thrashed from 
the sheaf, and well winnowed ; hut the winnowed oat is the best, for by 
them I have seen an as fed to SO pounds, 24 and 30 pounds ; which is a 
most unreasonable reckoning for any beast: only seam und the tallow hath 
been precious. [And so as to sheep, goats, swine, a kennel of hounds, 
grayhounde, spaniels, all manner of poultry, turkeys, geese, ducks, svvans, 
&c.] For the most necessary use of man and the genera! support of the 
family, there is no grain in our knowledge answerable to it. First for the 
simple oat itself, tlie most special use is for malt to make beer or ale of, 
which it doth exceedingly well, und maintalneth many towns and countries. 
But the oatmcnl, being the heart and kernel, ia of much rarer priee and 
estimation ; like salt, it is of such general use that without it hardly cftn 
any family be maintained. {Mark.) For oats and seed oats see Index. 

Oatmeaj,. It is that with which all pottage isroade end thickened, whether 
lliey be meat-pottage, milk-pottage, or any thick or thin gruel whatsoever; 
of whose goodness and wbolesomenoss it is needless to speak, in that it is 
frequent with every experience, Also with this smatl meal is made in 
IS [counties or districts] six several kinds of good and whole- 
n another, as your anacks [Gne oaten bread] 
II oaten 
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jannocks and such like. 

cakes, which are very pleosant in taste and ; 

mixed with fine wheat-raeal, then it makoth 

oat-coke, either thick or thin, such 

iham served to his table. Also thii 

ihe liver of either sheep, calf, or 



made of it both thick a 

uh esteemed ; but if it be 

most delicious and dainty 

I prince in the world but may hkve 

ill oatmeal mixed with blood, and 

?. maketh that pudding whidi is 
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'illod the hng^gas or bsggiis [the haggie of Scotland and of Burns] of whose 
;,-w><Iaess it is in vaiu lo bonst, becauso there ia bardly to bo found a man 
lliu doth nut affect tbem. Lastly, from this small oatmeal, hy oft Bte«[>ing 
it ia witt«T and deansidg it, and then boiling it to a thick nnd stiff jolly, is 
Dtaile that axcellent (lisli of meat which is so esteemed iii the weat parts of 
tlita kiiigdotti, which they tall wash-brew, and in C'heshire and Lancashire 
tliey call it flamery or flummery, the vvhoIesomeneBB and rare goodness, nay 
the very physic-helps thereof, be such and so many, that I myself have 
Iteard a very revereod and renowned physician speak more in the commen- 
dations of that meat, than of any other food whatsoever. Certain it ia that 
you shall not hear of any that did ever surfeit of this wash-hrcw or flum- 
mery : and yet I have seen them of very dainty and sickly Etomnchs which 
liAve oaten great qnantitics tltereof, beyond the proportion of ordinary meats. 
Now for the manner of eating this meat, it is of divers diversely used ; for 
ith honey, which is reputed the best aauce; some with wine, 
ler sack, claret, or white ; aome with strong beer or strong ole ; and some 
k, as their ability, or the accommodation a of the place, will admi- 
From this wash-brew ia derived another coarser meat (as it were 
the dregs or proper substance of the wash 'brew) called gird-brew, which ia 
a well-tilling nnd sufKcient meat Gt for servants and men of labour — a meat 
of harder digcstiou, and fit indeed but for strong, able stomachs, and audi 
wfaoae toil and much sweat both liberally sjtendcth evil humours, and also 
fanerretli men from the offence of fnloess and surfVits. For of the bigger 
mai of oatmeal called greets [grits, groats] or corn oatmeal, ore made all 
aorts of puddings or " pots" (oe the west country terms them) whether they 
be black, as those made of the blood of beasts, swine, sheep, gceso, red or 
fallow deer, or the like, mixed with wholo greetii, sweet and wholesome 
herbs ; or else white, as when the greets are mixed with good cream, eggs, 
bread-crumbs, anct, currants, and other wholesome spices. Also of these 
peots is mode the Good Friday pudding, which is mixed with cgga, railk, 
anet, penny-royal, and boiled Gret in a linen bag, and then stripped and 
buttere<t with sweet butter. Again, if you roast a goose and stop her belly 
with whole greets, beaten together with eggs, and after mixed with the 
gravy, there cannot be a better or pleosanter sauce. Nay, if a man bo at 
wa in any long travel, he cannot eat more wholesome and pleasant meat 
than these whole greets, boiled in water ^11 they burst, and then mixed with 
butler, and so eaten witli spoons; which, although seamen call it simply by 
ftename of loblolly, yet there is not any meat, bow magnificent soever the 
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name may be, tbal ie niuro toatlisomi^ or wbolesor 
Is no way or porpase (chntaoever to wLicl] a lunn 
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To 



ncludc. 



use or employ rice, 
' tbe whole greets of 
and OS well tasted. 
is the very crown of 
table and ber knowledge 



than all groins whntfioever; neither indeed can any family or housebold be 
well and thrifyiy maintained where this is either scant or wanting. (Mark.) 
Both oaU and grouts occur iu English cookery of the 14th century. (Cury.) 
In the Accounts, in August 1589, oatcoltes were bought for 2d. At p. 145 
! Stated the quantities of oatmeal and groats made at Gawthorpe in 
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Officbrs. The three or f( 
Tiie Earl of Derby had bis c 
grooms of the bedchamber 






D a great household. 
rapCroller and steward of the household, lib 
ind clerks of the kitchen, liis chamberlain or 
marshal of the hall, mnater of horse and falconer, gentlemen iisherg, &c. In 
the Accounts, we infer t!ie number of "ofHcers" in the houses visited by 
the Shuttle worths, and to whom they gave vails on leaving, to bave been 
four, about 4s. being tho usual sum given. In October 1612 ore two 
entries : to the officers at Clayton (Mr. Anderton's), 4s. ; and given ftt Mr. 
Anderton'a of C'layton, to die officers, 4s. 6d. In March IB17, pven by iny 
'master to the officers at Clayton 4s. ; in April, to the officers at Middletou 
Hall (Mr. Asaheton's) Ss. 8d.; and to the officers at Mr. Anderton's of 
Clayton 4s. 3d. ; September 1618, to the officers at Houndswood 4s. Gd. 

Oil. (Oleum, as chiefly derived from the olive.) Besides train oil, the 
Accounts mention salad oil, oil of bays, and oil of Seville. Train oil is made 
from the blubber or fat of the whale; and as early as tlie ninth century the 
Northmen fished for the whale. The English sent out their first ships fop 
this fishery in 161 1. Oil of bays is made of the bay or laurel berries, by 
bruising tbem and letting them stand several days in warm water, and then 
distilling by an alembic. The best comes from near Montpellier in Lan* 
guedoc. (Pomet.) Salad oil is olive oil. Wlien the olives are full ripe, in 
December and January, the oil is pressed out in mills for that purpose, ajid 
this oil of sweet taste and pleasant smell is called virgin oil. Those who 
would have much oil leave the olives to rot. hut the oil they produce is of 
an unplea>«nt and disagreeable taete and smell, and this is called common 
oil ; the best comes I'rcmi Genoa and various parts of Italy, and from Pto- 
vence ; the worst from Spain (especially Majoica) and Portugal. Olive oil 




B or all coiDjiouiiil oils, ceredotliB, balsiLins, ointments, and plnis- 
H», Being beat up in wine, it is a iiotura! balaam for tie cure of wounds ; 
arid of wine and this oil "Samaritan balsam" is made, a medicine in vogue 
ai this day &s well with the rich ns the poor. Olive oil is useful for burning 
10 churches, because it docs not stiuk so bad as other oils, and lasts longer; 
^ul its dcarneSB tnakes it that the poor cannot use it. (Pomet.) Oil of 
Serille was probably an olive oil made there. In the Accounts, in Novem- 
(•er IfiOl, two fjuarts of train to dight [dress) a cowhide with, cost IGd. ; a 
boulc of salad oil was bought in London in July Li!)0 and sent by Mr. 
Lievef Eo Smithills ; in August ItiOS, iu London, salad oil cost Id. ; and in 
^ptnnl)OT a pint 12d. ; iu September I'ilT a glass of salad oil and paper 
as. 4d. In July 1612, turpentine and oil of bays cost 8d.; and in August 
1';13 oil de baiesOd. In May I61T a pint of "civill oyle for a colt" 3d.; 
.lanuary lfiI8, a pint of "Cyvill oyle" (id. 

. OotTUSKT. Much faith was formerly placed iu unguents; and in the 

inta is an instance, in December l.iUS, of a man on horseback travel- 

g from Smithills to beyond Knutsford, to the house of some Mr. Bunies, 

1 #B whom he gives a fee of 5b. and also pays 5r. mora for an ointment; and 

tM travels back again, his journey costing 14s. lid. See also the notes on 

CooAic Mb., Medicine, Nbeval, Pbvsicijinb, and Quacks. 

Oldom, .\dam, op MiNCHRSTBR. In July 1587 he was paid for dyeing 
blue 2 lb. of woollen yarn, 12d. Could he be of the family of Hugh Old- 
ham, Bieliop of Exeter, who founded the Manchester free grammar school, 
and died iu l.>20f 

Olkander. (Xertmn). A small shrub, called in Eoglish rose tree, rose 
bay, rose bay tree, and oleander. A variety is the y. fiore albo, or rose 
bay with white flowers. They grow iu Hungary and otlier hot regions, by 
rivers and the sea side : I have them growing in my garden, where they 
flower in July and August ; the cods ripen afterwards, and arc full of white 
down, among which the seed lieth hidden. The flowers and leaves kill 
dogs;, Bsses, mules, and other four-footed animals; but if men drink them 
m wine, they are a remedy against the bitiugs of serpents, and the rather if 
rue be added. If ehcep or goats drink the water wherein the leaves have 
been sloeped, thoy are sure to die. {Ger.) What is called " oaliander com- 
fits' (p. 212) should donbtlesB be coriander comlits, of which 3 lb. cost 4s. 
b C, C. Die. 18 a recipe for coriander-seed water, which is simply on infu- 
II sweetened with sugar and slmined. 



Clivu. At Paris three 



s of oliv. 



sold. The best are those of 
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Verona; next the SpnniBh, and the tliirtl are the Provence olivt 
The ohTes to be preserved in salt and pickle, muat he gathered before they 
Mc ripe and ivhiist green. They remove the loathing of mpat, and Slir up 
the appetite, but there is no nourish men t in them. (Gcr.) In March 1618 
a barrel of olives cost 5e. 3d. 

Onions. (French Oignon.') The onion is cherialied everj'wbere in 
kitchen gardens; now and then in beds sown alone, and many timet 
mixed with other herbs, as lettuce, parsnips and carrots. One kind of 
onion, without head or bulh, bent with n long neuk, is cropped or cut for the 
pot like a leek : we call it hollow leek, the Spaniards cehola. All onjona 
be sharp, and move to tears by the smell. The juice laketb away the best 
of scalding witli water or oil, or of burning with fire or gunpowder ; ns is 
set forth by a very skilful chirurgeon, Master William Clowes, one of the 
Queen's cbtrurgeons. (Ger., wbo figures the white and the red onion ; the 
squill or sea onion, &c. ; the leeks and the chives or wild leek, the gariics, 
&c.) Onions enter into various recipes for broths, pottage, stews, and 
meBSBB of herbs in an English MS. of 1390. (Cury.) The best are brought 
OS out of Spain, whence ihey of St. Oraer's had them, and some have 
weighed H lb. Being eaten crude and alone witli oil, vinegsr, and pepper, 
we own them in sallet not bo hot as garlic, nor at all so rank ; boiled, they 
give a kindly relish ; but eaten in excess, they are said to offend the head 
and eyes. In our sallet we supply them with the tops of leeks, and escha- 
lots [so named as from Ascalon] a gust more exalted, yet not to the degree 
of garlic. An honest, lahorions countryman, with good bread, salt, and a 
little parsley, will make a contented meal with a roasted onion. Herodotus 
gays that while building the pyramids of Egypt there was spent in this root 
ninety tons of gold amongst the workmen ; and the Israelites were ready to 
return lo slavery and brick-making for love of them. (^Evelyn's AeeU) 
For purchases of onions, and the seed, in the Accounts, see Index. 

Ouanoes. (From the Latin auranliutn, from its golden colour.) It 
seems to have been brought by the Portuguese from India, early in the rii- 
teenth century, and by them planted in the Canaries, Madeira, and in all 
countries washed by the Mediterranean. The Portuj^a! orange comes from 
China, brought thence two centuries ago, and now there arc forests of 
oranges in Portugal. The first orange tree cultivated in the centre of 
France existed, a few years ago, at Fontoinebleau, and was called Le Con- 
nelable, because it had belonged to the Constable de Bourbon (Panlrophiim), 
Oranges were known in England as early as temp. Henry VIIL Aa, 
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utango slQc-k wiili clavcB wm a new ycttr's gift Sir Francis Carew, who 
'loiighi Beddtngton House, Surrey, about ]590, eitlicr first brought tbe 
trees inlo England, or first planted them in the natural ground. {Foib.) 
Tbe sweet and sour oranges come from Nice, &e., likewise from Genoa, 
Portugal, the American islands, and China; but the largest store of those 
we now use [in France] come from Provence. Oranges ore considered 
xrhole after having been scooped and emptied or peclod entire ; tliese we 
call wliole oranges, or candied orange peel : the finest is that made at Tours. 
We have orange peel cut in chips, mode at Lj-ons, which is what we call 
ontngcat. The other chief use we make of oranges, sweet and sour, is to 
vandj the flowers, which come chiefly from Italy and Provence. The dis< 
tiiled water wo call naphtha or orange flower water, which is mostly used 
by the perfumers. The distillers draw a clear oi! from orange flowers, of 
Strang fragrancy, which the perfumers called Neroli ; the best is made at 
Rome ; next that in Provence. (Pomet.) Some divide oranges into three 
sorts; the crab or sour; the bitter or Seville; and the sweet or China 
orange. The bitter orange is of most virtue and chiefly used in physic, as 
the peel for confections, the oil for perfumes, juice forsyrnps, flowers for con- 
Jyiag, seed or kernel for emulsions, and the water or spirit for a cordial; in all 
which forms they are stomachic, cephalic, and anti-cholic. (Lemerff.) A 
dosen oranges cut in slices and put into a gallon of water, adding thereto on 
ounce of mercury sublimate, and boiled to the consumplioa of half, curcth the 
itch and mauginess of the body. The sweet and odoriferous flowers of oranges 
lie used of the perfumers in their sweet-smelling ointments. ((?«-.) In 
CC- Die. are various recipes to candy, to dry, to preserve oronges in quar- 
ters or sticks ; to make orange butter, compost [compote] of orange, faggots 
of orange, orange paste, orange marmalade, orange in zests, slips, &c., orange 
tarts, pudding and woler, orangeade, essence and paste conserve of orange 
flowers, to preserve them, and to make orzat or orgeat. Price gives various 
lirailar recipes, amongst others to preserve green oranges, the Duchess of 
Cleveland's recipes to preserve oranges, &c., to make orange rings and fag- 
got^ cakes, &e. In 1583, a package of hops and oranges bought in London 
cost 8s. carriage to Smithills ; In December 1591 seven oranges cost 2d., and 
in April 100!), at Islington, oranges were bought for 4d. 

Oroitard. (Anglo-Snson ortgeard, Dniiish tirtgaard, i.e. wort or herb 
yard.) An inciosutc planted with fruit trees, and chiefly opple trees. ( Web».) 
A conuption of oatt gartm, Teutonic. {B. Die,) In Anglo-Saxon times it 

■ very common iu suburbs, and was nMueied to baronial seats in all parts 
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of Europe. 
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every monk had Ills part, and the trees were trninod to take Clie form of 
crosaeB. (Foib.) As objects of fntming or field culture, orcliorda do not 
appear to have been adopted until about llie beginning of the scvcnteentli 
century, though they had doubtless existed in Great Biitain for many ages 
previously as appendages to wealthy religious cstablislimenta. (^Loudon.) 
Fountains Abbey, on the north liank of the Skcll, n-as found on tlie disso- 
lution to have on that side of the stream twelve acres occupied by the build- 
ing, its orchards, gardens, &c,, while on the south side there were fotit 
"apple-garths" or orchards. At the dissolution, Whalley Abbey possessed 
Uie farmery garths, the kitchen garths, the Prior's orchard. Parry's orchard, 
Marston orchard, Wordell orchard, the Abbot's orchard, the Proctor's or- 
chard, Hill orchard, Uarwood orchard, Danby orchard, Haydock and Woods 
orchard, Diokloy orchard, &c. In a survey of the Abbey possessions taken 
soon after its dissolution, are enumerated a croft and an orchard, containing 
one acre ; seven little orchards called the Ashes, one acre ; Whitcoi's 
orchard half an acre ; the orchard, half an acre ; the parish orchard, one 
rood ; Mersten orchard, one rood ; Denbie orchard, half an acre ; two little 
orchards called Abbot's orchard and Hill orchard, one rood ; two ditto ditto 
the Abbot's orchards and Harwood's orchard ; two ditto ditto the Heydocks 
and Wood orchards; the Prior's orchard; Uincklcy orchard, half B rood; 
Mr. More's orchard, half a rood ; two orchards called the Proctor's of Whal- 
ley, half an acre, &e. {Coueher Book.) So that, although moat of them 
were of small extent, the Abbey altogether possessed many orchards. An 
Elizabethan writer says : — Our orchards were never furnished with so good 
fruit, nor with such variety, as at present. For beside that we have most 
delicate apples, plums, pears, walnuts, filbcrds, &c., and those of sundry 
sorts, planted within forty years past, in comparison with which most of the 
old trees are nothing worth ; so have we no less store of strange fruit, as 
abricots, almonds, peaches, figs, &e., in noblemen's orchards. I have seen 
capers, oranges, ajid lemons, and heard of wild olives growing iicre, besidQ 
other strange trees brought from far, whose names I know not. We have 
such workmen as oie not only excellent in grafting the natural fruits, but 
also in their artificial mixtures, whereby one tree bringelh forth sundry 
fruits, and one and the same fruit of divers colours and tastes, dallying as it 
were »-ith nature and her course, as if her whole trade were perfect!]' 
known unto them. Of hard fruits they will make tender, of sour sweet, of 
sweet yet more delicate ; bereaving some of their kernels, other of their 
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•s nt thdr plcusure. (Harri.) For fruit, &c., see n 
'QaBDSr, Sec, Dud Index. 
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OboaN. Iq Fobrtmry I jJ(4 is wi entry of 16b. for two couple of organ, 
which came from V'ork. These are mentioned first after the purcliose of 

(ings bought at tiiC Meulcs near Haole, and of other Rah bought at Preg- 
is rcodiuess far Lent ; imd B. Die. states that orges or organ ling is the 
ilcat sort of the North Sea fisli. Tlie orgeys is named in a statute 
SIst Edward III. cop. 2) as ttic greatest sort of sea-lish and larger than 
Fish, Lino, &c. 

arkcl lawn, parish, and corporation, thirteen miles 
Liverpool, two Lundrcd and eight miles from London. 
of these Accounts were on Whit Monday and Septero- 
!d cattle and horses, Tliese fuirs and the weekly 
established by a grant from Edward 1. 




nons of Burscougb Priory, to wliom the plui 
fa cbiirch [Orme's kirk or church] is of cons 
A cliapcl therein was erected according 
Sari of Derby (bearing date 1372); in it is ihi 
fianily, whose remains have been buried here 



formerly belonged. The 
ideralile but micertain anti- 
Co the will of Edward third 
! cemetery of the Stanley 
since the dissolution of the 



and some of the 
removed to this church. Ormskirk 
^edlic against bydropboliia, called th 
eter, proved to be valueless. It has 
tnre of that favourite Lancasliire swi 
In August 158fl, com, the growth of 
be sold at Ormeskyrke nmrkct. 
chnrche bought of the Shuttli 



a chantry belonging to the Scarisbrick family; 

formerly at Burscough Priory liove been 

ouce known as the locality of a 

Ormskirk medicine," which", how- 

g been celebrated for its monufoc- 

" the real Ormskirk gingerbread." 

i of the family estates, was sent to 

In October 15H4, a glover about Orraes- 

w material for his trade, 12 

tapskins (nt Htd.) and 3 calf 



mnttoD skins (at l-ld. eacli), 10 cl 

s (at 6d.} 'n all 23s. lOd. 
[ OsBiLDKsToN OB OsBOsToN, Gepkb*. Third 
kOabaldexton Esq. aud of his wife Maud, daughter of Sir Thoi 
t Hnlsall Kut. He was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, bccami 
tlie Common Pleas, and died 33rd Elizabeth (151)1) in the sam< 
his father. TWis father, Edward, was a Deputy Lieutenant i 
eflhe Peace foe the county. The panel to the extreme right ov 
pUce nf ihe drawinn rooni nt Gawthorpe, evidently represents 
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: Justice of 
! year with 
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er the lire- 
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(E. M. O.) of this Edward OsbaldestOn and his wife Maud. In Fehrnary 
1591-2 (the year of his death) £8 68. 8d. was borrowed from Mr. Geoffrey 
Osbostone. 

OsBALDBSTON OR OsBOSTON, JoHN. Son and heir of Edward aboTcnamed. 
He was born in 1555, married Ellen, daughter and co-iieiresa of John 
Bradley of Bradley, and succeeded his father in 1590-91. In the AcooantSy 
in March 1593, having bought certain lands in Eccleshill and Darwen (of 
the yearly rent of £3 6s.) of Sir Richard Shuttleworth, he paid £15 ou 
account, leaving unpaid £170 besides the redeeming of an annuity with 
arrearages valued at £120 (p. 80); in 1587, £15 more was paid *^of the 
debt of Mr. John Osbostone which he is in arrearages of the annuity ;" and 
in 1593 he paid 27s. lOd. for the fees of the commission sued oat for the 
acknowledgement of a fine, by him and his wife, of David Field House. 

Ostlers. As hostel or hostelry was the old name for an inn, its keeper 
was called hosteller (French h6telier), out of which grew two words, the 
keeper being now denominated the host, and the servant who has charge of 
the horses the hosteller or ostler. Dryden uses the word bostry for a stable. 
In 1582, at a Yorkshire inn, a man travelling on horseback and staying the 
uight gave the ostler 4(1. ; December 1593, the hay and provender for two 
horses during the night at an inn at Chester cost 2s. 4d., and 2d. was given 
to the ostler; in November 1602, two men and five horses travelled from 
Gawthorpe to York and back, and all that was given *' to the ostlers by the 
way, going and coming," was 4d., the usual cost of the journey being 148. 
9d. In November 1610, at Manchester, the horscmeat cost 4s. 3d., and the 
ostler had 4d. ; in September 1621, the steward went on horseback to Gis- 
bumc fair, and gave his horse a feed at Preston, 4d., and the ostler there 
2(1. 

OswALDTWiSTLE. (Oswald's boundary.) A township in the parish of 
Wballey, between Haslingdcn and Blackburn, three miles east-south-east 
from Blackburn. In the money receipts of the Shuttle worths, in 1583, is 
3s. 2d. for the turbary and pasture of Oswaldtwistle moor, and for the tithe 
com silver of the charterers and tenants of Oswaldtwistle £3. Os. 9^d., of 
which £2 6s. 8d. seems to have been paid to Mr. Ash ton, the Queen's 
receiver. In 1585 the tithe corn silver received of the charterers and 
tenants was £3 Is. Id., and John Barrow paid for turbary and pasture of 
the moor 38. 8d. In 1590 the tithe corn silver was £3 Is. 3d., whereof 
was paid to Mr. Ashton seven nobles (£2 6s. 8d.) leaving a net balance of 
14s. 7d. 
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OiiSBi.a. (Anglo-Saxon oile.) A nanio common to aeverol epeciee oT 
''trds of the tlinish family, one being the bluckbird. ( Webi.) The Uack' 
liifd. (B. Die.) The blackbird {merula tuli/arit), the ring ouzel (irwruta 
torqtuUa), and the wnt«r oii^ol (merula agwuiea), are euumeratcd by Ray. 
The ring ouKel is often called the rock or ilio tor ouzel. It is larger than 
tlie common blackbird; length about 10^ iiichei. In the second part of 
Henry the Fourth, "a black ouzel, cousin"; and in a aong in ilic Midgwm- 
nter A'it/hfg Jiream, " ouzel cock eo black." In the Accounts, in December 
l.j£l4, S ouslea and S fieldfares cost 7d., and 2 ouclea, 2 plofaree, and 13 
larks T<1. In December 159 j, 2 oucelles, with 6 lieldfares, 16 sparrows 
and youlwringes, 2 snipes and 2 suipe-knavcs, cost only ISd. In December 
1597, 2 blackbourdea Id. January 15<JS, 7 thruBhes, 2 larks and one 
oosclle 12d. December 1S9H, IT ouaclls cost lid., and 9 ouselles with 2 
fieldfares and 2 dozen larks ITd. 

0\'BNs. (Anglo-Saxon o/en, Dunish ooh, Dutch oven.) A place arcbcd 
OTcr with brick or stone, for baking, beating, or drying any Bubntance. 
( Web*.) The bread oven of the Anglo-Saxons was called the Llaf-oven. 
It was a feudal privilege to have a common ovcu, and others were not per- 
mitted but by charter. These public ovens were very lai^e, sixty sheep 
Laving taken refuge in one. 14 fi;et diameter was the common size; and 
mention is mode of "a large paatery, with five ovens new built, some of 
lliem 14 feet deep." The " lord's oven," or public bakehouse of a manor, 
woe occasionally leased, and persons were fined who did not bake at it, 
even so late aa tlie reign of EUzabeth. These ovens were heated with fir 
bnmclies or other materiaiB, (Fosb.) Leland says that Breadcroft in Stan- 
ford was so called from the bakers selling brea<l in it; for all the town 
bread was then baked in a public oven at that place ; and that formerly 
all public ovens were appointed to be outside all towns, to prevent fires, as 
llie houses were built of wood. In Thomas de Grelley's charter to the 
hiii^eMea of Manchester in 11)01, the tenth clause runs thus: — "Also the 
said burgesses shall follow to [or do suit at] the lord's mill, and liis common 
nvcn; and shall pay their customs to the said niill and oven, as they ought 
and were wont to do." In the charter granted by Ranulph dc Ulundeville 
Enri of Chester to the burgesses of Salfor.l, in 1270, one elause declares 
tliat " no burgess ought to huke bread which may be for sale, unless at my 
oven, by reasonable custom," And similar provisions occur in the charters 
of old boroughs in this and other counties. In an extent of the manor, by 
> iiiquicitions post mortem, in April and May I2fi2, on the death nf 
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Robert de Qrelley, it is set forth that there is there [in the manor] a certain 
ovei^^ [of the lord's] worth yearly 10s. It seems to have faljen in valae 
after the charter; for in the extent of the manor in 1322 it is set forth that 
^' there is a certain common oven near the lord's court, worth yearly 6s. 8d., 
at which by custom every burgess ought to bake." The records of the 
Manchester court leet show that trom the reign of Edward VI. downwards, 
the lord's oven was farmed by some burgess, who was frequently presented 
for accumulating gorse and kid [faggot] stacks outside the bakehouse, so as 
to endanger the safety of the neighbourhood from fire. In the Accounts are 
entries which show that ovens were erected at Smithils and Gawthorpe, for 
the use of the household. In October 1591, 4d. was paid for mending the 
ovens at Smithils; September 1592, Robert Hoppe and his brother, for 
making an oven there, were paid 5s. 

Overseers. Overseers of the poor were public officers created by the 
celebrated statute of 43rd Elizabeth (1603), to provide for the poor of 
every parish, and were two, three, or four in number, according to the ex- 
tent of the parish, ('hurchwardens, by this statute, are called overseers of 
the poor, and they join with the overseers in making a poor's rate, &c. ; 
but having a distinct business of their own, they usually leave the care of 
the poor to the overseers only ; though anciently churchwardens were the 
sole overseers of the poor. (Jacob.) In the Accounts, in November 1617, 
the overseer of Pendle received for a gald towards provision of clothes for a 
poor child, lOd. ; in April 1*518 the overseers of Burnley levied a fifteenth 
for the relief of the poor there, Colonel Shuttleworth's quota of which was 
T^d. In April 1619, for similar purposes, the levy and payment were of 
the same amounts. In March 1621, Mr. Ryley, overseer, received for the 
assessment for the poor at Wlmlley 12d. 

Oxen. The plural of ox. (Anglo-Saxon oxa, Swedish and Danish oxe.) 
Strictly applied only to the cut males of the bovine genus. ( Webs.) There is 
no kind of cattle whereof we have not great store in England, as oxen .... 
For where are oxen commonly more large of bone .... than here with us 
in England ? Our oxen are such as the like are not to be found in any 
country in Europe, both for greatness of body and sweetness of flesh, or else 
would not the Roman wi-iters have preferred them before those of Liguria. 
The flesh of our oxen and kine is sold both by hand and by weight, as the 
buyer will ; but in young ware rather by weight. Their bonis also are 

known to be more fair and large in England than in any other places 

which qutilitv, jilhcit it l»c ''ivcMi to our breed jroncrnllv hv nature, vet it is 



now and ilicii lielpni! nltui b_v art. For when iliey be very young many 
gnaien will ollctiunies anoint the butiding liorns or tender tjpe uitli honey, 
irtiicli niollilietli the tiatuml hardness of that substance, and thereby maketh 
Uiem to {ETow ton notable grealneBS. Ccrtes, it is not strange in England to 
s have the length of a yard (or three Teet) between the 



iips, and (hey themHelves thereto 

-M'l iudifferent stnture ia scarce equal unto th 

ii^'lter a plougli of horses or a plough of oxen ? 

l.ushfind hath several postures, to put bis oxen i 

work, :licre the ox-plongh is better. For an o 

lo labour all day, and then to he put 

mnfi, and to be set in a fold all night 

the morning. But a 

much of all the day d: 



height of a 

n. {/farri.} Whether is 

In every plnce where the 

when lliey como fro their 

may not endure his work, 

before the berd- 

racHt, and go to bis labour in 

be put in a good pasture all night, he will labour 

Oxen will plough upon tough day and upon hilly 



ground, whereas horses will stand s 
t little hay, the which is not half the cost that the horses must liaTc; and 
liter have no shoes, as the horses have. If any sorance come to tiii ox, 
tenx old, bruised, or blind, for 2s. he may be fed, and then ho is man's meat, 
and as good or better tbsu ever he was. Therefore, ineseetneth, all things 
(onsidered, the plough of oxen is much more prolitable than the plough of 
(Fill.) The latter arc the best and moit profitable, both for 



ihaiight and feeding ; lor he is the strongest to cnduri 
lo coulain both flesii and tallow. That ox is fittest 
of gentle nature, and most familiar with the mnn. Mi 
u near as may be of one height, spirit, and strength, 
vil] Inboar well with barley straw or peas Ktrnw, 
vhich is hay and straw mixed together, lie will de 



labour, and best able 
or the yoke, which is 
tch oxen for the yoke 
Your ox for the yoke 
ind for blend fodder, 
lire no better feeding. 



o feed ^llOuld be eier lusty and young of years; or if old, yet 
healthful and unhruiscd. (Mark.) In the Accounts, the entries as to oxen, 
singly niid in yokes, their prices, on sale at fairs and markets, the toll paid 
Ml them, the shoeing of them, treating tbem for diseases, and their slaugh- 
e very numerous ; and it must suffice here to refer to the Index. See 
nd for prices at different periods, 



n notes on Beasts, Cattle, Nsat, 
Hidix II. 

t'OxflOwa. The bow of wood thai 
H|||At)m the yoke, which couples o: 
\, a wriglit, for working four day 



n for drawing two abreast. In May 
It " hyding hoses," which is probablv 
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beiiding ux-bowt>, 
" liynJing the 



' bnrii, 2e. ; 



October, a nrigiit four davs, 

■a ibr the kinp," in the neiv bam, 2s. 

Oxford. Formerly Oxeii-ford, 55 milea west of London by llie old 
coach roatl. Alfred is sttiJ In hare founded three colleges here; unongst 
othefB University College in the year 872. It was [re-]founded by William, 
Archdeacon of Durham, nboiit 1232: St. Edmund's Hall dates from 1209. 
The faiiiidatioos in the reign of Elizabeth were Jesna College, by Dr. Hugh 
Price in 1571; and St. Mary Magdnbii Hall in ltiU2. In the reign of 
James I. and before I62I — Wadlmm ColU>ge by Nieholoa Wadbom mnd 
Dorothy his wife 1612; St. Mary's Hoil iei6; and Pembroke College by 
Thomas Teendale and Richard Wiglitwick, clerk, in 1024. In llio Account^ 
several entries refer to the Oxford carrier, See Index. 

OxoANG. {Bovala terrie.) The oJtgang of land was said to be as much 
as one ox or a pair of oxen could plough or keep in hushnndry tilth in ft 
year; by some accounted 24 or 18 acres; by others hut 10, 12, 13, or 15; 
but, like carucatcH and other portions of land, it was uncertain, difTering as 
the soil was harder or easier to plough. {N'ote in Kelham'i Domeidag.) It 
is commouty taken for 15 acres of land, or as much aa one ox can plough in 
a year. [Jaeoh.') Skene saith that an osengate of land should always con- 
tain 13 acres, and that 4 oxengates extend to a pound lond. B. Die. differ- 
ing from all these, says it is os niucli land as may be ploughed by one team 
or gang of oxcd in one day, 1 3 acres. A inaworth, a Lancashire man, says 
that an oxgong is 20 acres of land. Dr. Whiiaker asserts that the borate 
averaged 16 acres; most probably it fluctuated (according to the nature of 
the Innd) between the two extremes of IS (Spelman) nud 13 [Dueati^) 
acres. In the Acconnts, tho oxgang is chiefly named as the subject of a 
line, tithe or tax. In September 1S94, the line of waste ground in Padibam 
was at the rale of 33b. 4i1. the oxgang ; end Sir Richard Shuttleivorth paid 
for 2insgong8 £3 15b. In February 1600, of the tax for furnishing soldiew 
for Ireland, 3 oxgangs and three acres of land at Gawtliorpc pud 2s. 3d.; 
while 17 acres at Scholebank paid 9d. In February IGIO, a gald for the 
relief of the plague-infected in Liverpool, Euxtou, Sic, was half a fifteenth, 
and this was levied on 7^ oxgangs at High Whitaker, Sjd. ; and on 1^ oi- 
gang nt Scholebank, 2Jd. In August 1605, Lawrence Shuttlcworth of 
Gawtborp held in Padiham 20 oxgangs of land nt High Whitaker, half on 
oxgang at Copthurst, 2 oxgangs late Lister's lands, 1^ osgaug late Banis- 
ter's lands, 2 late WiiloscH's lands, 2 late Haydock's lands, 1 kte Cocksbot's 
lands, half au oxgang Inte Robinson's lands, and 5 acres in Dnlicar late 
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DrManhoir* osgang. Id &I] 29^ oxgangs and 5 urea, all of wliich wen; 
piied *t 10s. tba OJtgang, towards tiie building or the new schoolbouso and 
Kw miliiy at the west end of Podiham. 

Ox-iAY — Ox>N FOB IBB QitKEN'B Tablb. Iu tlie rcigu of Kliiaboth 
lie different coanties were tailed upon to supply tbeir sovereign with the 
alile for licr majesty's table ; nnd beef was a alaiidiiig dtali even ut ibo 
ijueeoB lireekfsst. The county of Lancaster, by an agreement entered into 
It Wtgaa by ibe Ear) of Derby, the Bishop of Chester, the Lord Strange, 
ud a number of justices of the peace there assembled, conipouuded oil 
behttlf of tlie inhabitants of tlie county, for the provision of oxen and other 
cattle for her majesty's household ; and Sir Richard Shirbum and Alexander 
Rigty Esq., on their resort to London during the ensuing term, wore autho- 
rised to ratify the agreement with " Mr. Treasurer, Mr. C'oiitrouler, and 
Mr. Cofferer," with whom it was agreed (January 1 0th l.Wi) that the 
coaaty of Lancaster should yearly yield for that purpose 40 great oxen, ut 
S3s. id. apiece, to be delivered at her majesty's pasture at Crcstow. The 
folloif ing airord was then miuic from each hundred ; in ratification whereof 
the undersigned allis their hands : — Derby hundred xsvj"; Amoundemesi 
CTJ"*'; Lonesdnll sv^x'; Salford xvj'' x*; Blackbom xvj" x*; Leylond 
Tiij". Soe b all C. If the sum shall come to more or less, the same to be 
iocreasod or abated after this rote. (Signed) 



Bicb&rd SLirbuine 
ioha fijroii 
John BadcUfTe 
Kicb«J Brenitoa 
Bifrhatd HoDaud 



11. Derbie. W. i 

For: Strannge. 
WiB. Fferiogton 
Jss. AflflhtoQ 
Edv. Tyldealey 
Sichird Agehtou 
XpiftT Auilerton 



Rolwft Wor>li7 

RolMTt lilUlgl-OD 

Tim: Ecplcilon 



Then.' coDtribu lions (says Bainet, vol. i 
1 mcnicT charge, having subseijuently falli 
iiwa bj- government to 
omAji but the Earl of Derby, aided by b 



Joliu Unfiliiy. 
p. 574), which wore reduced to 
I into arrear, a purveyor wan itetil 
'>y seizing the oxen in the 
treamrer, took order for e. 



fbroi^ the payment of tbe composition, and in any cow wlicru the moDoy 
ranld not be )iad, the eommisgioners were directed to take in lieu thcreaf, 
" for her ma** prorision, hocnn, and such lyke thingca.' (^llarl. MM. Cod. 
l^iO.) Itie exactions of these purreyors " for her mujevty'i bouMlioId and 
■lahles,' Ii«d become so noiorioua, that iu 15!H) a comoiiuion wa* instituicd 
3 [4iic*sliirc, to iiivesUgDle tlteae delinquencies, and to certify the aunn 
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for the Sliuttleworths" pnrt of West c|i 

OysTERs. Oysters of fine quality are generally of esay digeHtion, par- 
ticularly when eaten raw. Some persona are said to have been able to eal 
from 15 to 20 dozens without being ill. They are not so good cooked ; 
they become hard, tough, and consequently indigestihle. Tbcy are eatctt 
pickled with vinegar and sweet herbs; and in this stale sent to eoaDtries 
distant from the sea, piled close, without shells, in smnl! barrels, (De Blain- 
ville.) The British oysters, valued by the Romans, are supposed to bare 
been those of FolliBtoiie. Our anceBtors barrelled and pickled ihem, and 
judged of their goodness by the greenness of their fin. [Foab.) The British 
oyster was deservedly famous among the Romans, and was, even as early as 
the reign of Vespasian, thought worthy to be carried into Italy. The best 
were then gathered from the shore of Kent, called " oysters of Rotapis," 
and were probably collected from the same places as the present low-priced 
oysters of Milton and Fcversham. The Romans first taught us the art of 
fattening our oysters in artificial beds. (ManeK.) An English recipe for 
oystor brewet or broth, of 1381, may amuse : — They should be shelled and 
sodden in clean water. Grind pepper, satfron, bread, and ale, and temper 
it with broth. Do the oysters therein ; boil it and salt it and serve it forth. 
(Cury.) We hare plenty of oysters, whose value in old time for their 
sweetness was not unknown in Rome (altliough Mutianus, as Pliny notetfa 
lib. 32, cap. G, prefers the Cyzicene before tbem) and these we have of 
divers qualities. Alheit our oysters are generally forborne in the four hot 
months of the year — May, June, July, and August — which are void of the 
letter R ; yet in some places they be continually eaten, where they be kept 
in pits, 08 1 havo known by experience. (Ilarri.) Id the Accounts, In 
March 15'Jl, a man who brought to Smithills smelts and oysters irom Bold, 
had lf>d.; in September 1G08, in London, R peck of oysters cost 6d.; in 
April 1609, ditto 4d. 

Packthread. In 1365-6, packthread was bought, with a little net, Jkc, 
{Finchale) ; in a compotus of the }-ear 142.% is a I>atin entry of "S aitodm 
de packthred," apparently for making a net for catehiug rabbits. Sec. (iJu- 
eangeJ) In 1530, packthread was bought at ^d. per lb. {Durban Burtart 
Mem.) From the Lincolnshire term of "a puckthroaJ gang," applied to a 
gang that would not hold long together (some being likely to "split" upon 
the others), we may infer that packthread was not always of the most teDa- 
cioiis and durable character ; and we havo heard a saying in the East Riding 
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of l'ork«bire, " as rotleu as packtlirenJ." In November 1592, pnckthrcnd 

tumcnd the [woodjcock-nets cost 3<1. ; October 1533, packthread t 

ceck-oet 2d.; August l.'i.lf;, packtbread was bought 

«dillc; June 1(>1.% 3 knots of packthread cost 3d. 
P«oiHAM. The Lome or habitation of Paddi. Id the catalogue of the 
chartulary of the Abbey of Cocke rsand, are named Jordan 
Alexander, " fiiii Pnddi, cimi Heqiiela." A considerable village, advan- 
iQsiy situated on the eleTated bank of tiie Caldcr, four miles west of 
ile^ and a mile from Gawthorpe. The chapel, dedicated to St. Lco- 
mrd, is the oldest place of worship in the parish of Whalley of the new 
fonndation. A memorandum in ibe Townley MSS. states that Henry VI. 
bad granted to one Mr. John Maresbcale a licence dated Tth Febiuary in 
tiic 30th year of bis reign (1452) to purchase certain lands for tbo uae of a 
cbantiy priest at the church or chapel of Padilinra, "William Boothe, 
cIcricDS de Padiom" (H70), was probably the first»chantry priest. John 
Baxter occurs as curate in the beginning of the register, 1 573 ; he died in 
IGIR, and was succeeded by Walter Borset. In 1.^36 the annual amount 
of the offerings at the sbrine of St. Leonard is put down at Cs. 8d. There 
ie reason to suppose that the older parts of the present church were built 
Mud made parochial temp. Henry VIII. Marshall's chantry was probably a 
very small and humble edifice. Tbo masonry appears too good for the 
time of Henry VJ., and the appearance of Abbot Paslew's arms upon the 
font and In tlie east window leads to a conjecture that it was rebuilt and 
obtained the parochial rights of baptism and burial in his time. The tower 
and little choir, both of excellent masonry, alone remain of the original 
bnilding. The body of the church, having become ruinous, was rebuilt in 
1768. The patronage of the church is vested in the Starkiea of I luntroyd ; 
and the chnrcb has long been a burial place of the families of Gawthorpe 
and Htuitroyd. [For two monumental inscriptions of the ShuttleworthB in 
this church see Appendix I., pp. 27.5, 279.] As to the chapelry of Padi- 
ham, an inquisition vras taken at Blackburn June 25th 1650, before Richard 
Shuttlewortb Est), and others, by commission under the 
for inquiring and certifying the number and value of all par 
Sec. within the parishes of Whalley, Blackburn, and Rochdale. By which, 
atnongat other things, it was found that the chapelry of Padiham is parochial, 
consisting of the townships of Padiham, Hapten, Simonstone, and lligham 
Sooth; containrog 232 farotiies, and 1106 souls. That the inhabitants of 
■ediev HolL.ws Fill, rlosc. nnd Ightcnhilt Park, distant 1* 
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mile from Buruley, desire to be united to Burnley ctiurcb, and ^ 
B. purish. That the chapelry of Burnley consists of thai townsliip, Habaf>- 
ham Eavcj, and Worathornc, and contains upwards of 300 families. The 
manor of Padiliam lias never been granted out In the great Lacy inquisi- 
tion of 1311, there were only two free tenants, John de Wbilacre 44 acres, 
yearly value 25b. ; and Richard, son of Mawc, for 25^ acres 88. lid. There 
were besides i)!) acres, demised to tenants at will, 333. 2d.; 34 oxgongs b 
bondage, demised to 25 custoinory tenants at XT 4s. ; services remitted 8s.; 
and one water mil! £2. The town Helds of Padilmm were divided in 132» 
by the commissioners for inclosure; the whole t^unslating of ten oxgangs of 
laud, the distribution of whieh will show liow extremely variable and 
irregular this ancient mode of admeasurement must have been. Divided 
into Rtc parcels or plots of two oxgnngs each, the first two oxgangs con- 
sisted of 40 acres, the second of 32, the third of 32, the fourth of 40, uid 
the fifth of 4!t acres. "[The ten o*gangs therefore included 193 Lancashire 
acres, averaging 19-3 acres to the oxgang. See note on the word.] In this 
township are the remains of the house of High Whitakcr, consisting only of 
one wing, strongly and respectably built, opporently temp. Henry VIII. It 
was found by iittiuisitlon that the estate of High Whitakor consisted of 100 
acres of land, 100 of pasture, 20 of meadow, 100 of moor and morass, in 
High Whitakcr, Simonstone, and Padiham. 1 1 is tlie property' of the Shut- 
tleworths of Gawthorpo. {Whidle^.) Since Whilakcr wrote, Padiham has 
undergone a great and marvellous change, having become a scat of the 
cotton manufacture. The village is now a town ; some of the public buildings, 
schools, chapels, cotton mills, &c., and dwellings, arc of substantial chatBC- 
ter, of stone, and exceedingly neat and approjiriatc in style. It is lighted 
with gas, and under the joint influence of the two chief landed proprietors 
of the neighbourhood, Sir James P. Kay Sbullleworth of Gawthorpe Hal!, 
and Le Gendre Nicholos Starkie Est], of Hunlroyd, it has added sevetsJ 
beneficial institutions for education and the training of youufi people in 
science and the useful no less than the fine arts. The principal estatOS of 
the Shuttlewortlis in Padiham are Norlliwood, N(trtbwnod Head, Copt- 
hurst ond High Wbitakcr, Slockbridge, Tinkler's or Old Moss, Nearer 
Bcndwood Grove, the Crossbank Farm, the Scolo Bank, Scar Bank, fitc. 
Padiham Hey is a 6eld near Padiham and close to Gawthorpe. In the 
Accounts, the entries as to Padiham are numerous, for which see Index. 
A list of Mr. Lawrence Shuttle worth's tithe renU in Padiham in 1002 will 
be found pp. 145, 147 ; and n memomndirm in IfiOS of bis lands (2aj »i- 
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gaoga and 9 acres) Bnd tofts (22) in Podibani, pp. 164, ]6J, The fiiira ere 
hIw noticed ; tliey were May 8ch and September 26tli, chiefly for coopers' 
uid oilier noodcn wore. Padiham Mill is DHtned in 1611, when Gto metis 
or meal were sold tliere at tis. 8d the mett ; March I(;18, a man was paid 
for tnicc makiug candles at Padiham mill, 4d. ; and in liilT, 3'-t metts of 
mmWere »old at the mill at 4b, 8d the mett. 

PAIU.BT OB Pallet. A nnall bod, so named from being generally stuffed 
witli straw [French paille]. The ticks were mode of busk or buetian. 
(SJur.IV.) 

Paknibrs. (French panier). A dorser or baeket to carry bread on 
iionebuck. (B. Die) But they were iiscd for various other purposes, In 
February I.'iKO, tiirec pair cost 2b.; December 15W, a pannier to carry 
e^ and tvildfowl In, Jd. ; September 1 Jill, a puir, I2d. ; May l.'>tJ3, two 
pair, and five horse loodsof coals, Ss.; March 1 39-f, a little hand pannier to 
cwry wildfowl and chickens in, 4d. ; Jnouary 1612, making a pair of pan- 
Diei«, 12(1.; April 1(120, ditto 12d. In the middle ages fish was carried in 
panniers. 

Paks. (Anglo-Saxon and Danish Panne.) A kitchen vessel [of iron or 
brass]. {B. Die.) In November 1R12, two little pans for the bouse um at 
Buton, Js. lid.; !l Ih. of iron, 20d. ; to the smith, for working it into 
hooka, pothooks, and bniles [handles] to the pans, 12d.; February 1619, 
for n little porridge pan, 19d. 

Paktables. (French Panloiifet.) Slippers. The phmse, " to stand 
Bpon one's pantahles," meant opon one's honour. Stubhet, describing the 
ladies shoes, says " Tliey have corked shoes, puisnets, pantoffles and slip- 
pery' of various coloured velvet, Spnniali and English leather, stitcljed with 
alk and embroidered with gold and silver all over the foot. So:. In the 
Aooomits, in July 1612, six pair of shoes and a pair of pantnblcs to my 
BdatreRs, cost !■%. 4d. 

Papvk. Paper was first brought to England from Oerraany in 1320 or 
18X4. Dr. Prideaux stales that lie saw a register of some acta of John 
Orauden, prior of tjly, mode on linen paper, hearing date 14th Kdward II. 
(tSiO), and that in the Bishop's registry at Norwich there is a register hook 
oT wills, all of paper, wherein entries are made dated in 1370, just 100 
■w before Baif says the use of it begun in Germany, In tlie Cothmian 
il writings ui 
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p^ter mills were erected. (Stowe.) [Tbat this is aa error of the old ehn>- 
nicler will be aeeo below.] Previously Mid indeed till 16!>0, p^per for 
writing aoA printing vas chiefly imported from France uid Holland. Onr 
manaracturc was almost n-bolly a coaree bronn, r&tber than wliit« paper, 
till the Freoch refugees taught us ; and an act (3iid William III. 1690) 
was passed (o encourage the manufacture of writing and printing p^jwr in 
England. (AnJerton.) The paper used by Wynkin de Worde (1495-6) 
was made at a paper mill near Sterenage, co. Hertford, by John Tale jon^ 
Bopposed to bare been the first paper mailer in Eugiand. [J«tfe.) " 14SS, 
May 25, for a reward given at the paper mill, 16s. !)d." (Bacon* Ifenty 
YII.) This is 00 years before the date assigned by Stowe above (1588) 
for the first English paper mill. The names of varieties of paper are de- 
rived from the early water-marks. A very ancient mark representing 
an open Iiand, is supposed to have given its name to " bojid -paper " ; an- 
other favorite mark (1539) was a jug or pot, whence "pot-paper"; paper 
of a particular size at a later date was stamped with a fool's bead, weanng 
eap and bells, hence "foolscap"; and still later (IGTo) the device was a 
post-bom, wheoce " jioat paper." The entries of paper in the Accounts 
are numerous. See Index. In October 1612, blotting paper cost 2d. In 
October 16!S, two quires of white paper cost Sd, 

Papists. An anonymous pamphlet, probably written by the royal com- 
mand, appeared in January l5fii-2, about the same time as a severe statute 
declaring those guilty of high treason who should dissuade English subjects 
from their allegiance and from the established religion, or who shonld 
reconcile them to the church of Rome. The same penalty of high treason 
was denounced against those so dissuaded or reconciled. The pamphlet, 
which is entitled "The eKecution of justice in England, for maintenance 
of public and Christian peace, against certain stirrers of sedition and 
adherents to the traitors and enemies of the realm, without any persecution 
of them for questions of religion," &c. — was doubtless intended as «n 
apology for and commentary on the act of parliament. Elizabeth was 
anxious to show that she did not persecute for religious opinious, or punish 
the catholic for being so, but only as a trtutor, holding allegiance, 
not to her his rightful sovereign, but to a foreign potentate ; for Plus V. 
had in a bull denied her legitimacy and sovereignty, and forbidden 
her recognition as queen of England. Amongst other means to foster 
popery "it was devised to erect by certain schools which they called semi- 
naries [at Doiiay. Rlielms, am! Rome, where the students wore careftilly 
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irittracted in liiree points or doctrine, obedience to tbe Pope, hatred to 
Elizabeth, aod zeal for exurpotion of Protestont heresy] to nourish and 
iiriag up peisnns disposed nalumlly to scditiou, to continue their race and 
inide, Dtid to become seedmen in the tiiluge of sedition, and them U> send 
secretly into these the queen's realniB of England and Ireland under secret 
masks, some of priesthood, some of other inferior orders, with titles of 
Seminaries for some of the meaner sort, and of Jesuits for the stagers and 
ranker sort, and such like ; yet SO warily tliey crept into the land as none 
broDght the marks of their priesthood with them," [The tract then shows 
that none Lad suffered death for merely upholding the Pope's supremacy, 
but for high treason. Taking the Papists' own computation of three score 
penons executed in twenty. five years of Elizabeth's reign, it asserts that in 
litde more than the five years of Marv's reign almost four hundred were 
esecated, besides others murdered in prisons, including more than twenty 
UcUbishopB, bishops, and other principal church dignitaries, above three 
Note women and forty children. It is also shown that no Papist was ene- 
cnted till Elisabeth had reigned more than twelve years, and then it was 
for affixing the excommunicating bull of Pope Pius V. to the gates of the 
Bishop of London, near St. Paul's — an act of high treason. Then followed 
the rebellioD in the north and that in Ireland, both instigated by the Pope; 
and it was for these seditions and treasons that those found to be promoting 
them were executed] and " not their books, nor their beads; no, nor their 
cakes of wax which they call Agnus Dei, nor other their relics; no, nor 
vet their opinions for the ceremonies or rites of the church of Rome." In 
the Accounts, in January 1 .i83, a fifteenth was levied for the support of the 
pap'ista and rogues in the prison at Manchester, to which Sir Richard Shuttle- 
wortb paid 18d. in Halliwell and l^d, in Bolton. See also Bkcdsants. 

Parambnts. In December 11117, 15^ yards of raised "paramides" (at 
2«. Id.) cost aes. 3d. The word is Anglo-Norman (paramanz, C'arpentier, 
pvnre), meaning furniture, hangings of a room or bed, and, according to 
Chaucer, robes of state. 
FamOHUBMt. (Parchemin, French, from Pergamena, Latin, said to be 
having been brought to perfection at Pergamua ; liy othera from jmrgo, 
ae or purify.) The skin of a aheep or goat dressed or pre- 
pared (with pnmicestone, &c.) so as to receive writing. Vellum is made 
of the skins of lambs, kids, or very young calves. (Pre.) Neither England 
nor Germany used any other subslanqp than parchment for public acts 
tore the discovery of paper from rags. {Fosb.) In tlie Accounts, in Juno 
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I5S8, tax skins of parchmci 
ditto, oil which to engross a 
aoA one sk'm 8d.; Marcli Id 
and one pit-to to be a covcrii 
Parks. The Anglo-Sasi 
this country porki 



li)d. ; September 1593, 

d, ; April 1 59li, three skins ft. 

, one skin of parcbmetit for my master's use, 

for a book, Gd. 

\ Imd tlieir deor-faldt or deer folds. In 
i at the Conquest, and Henry I,, who \a 
said to have introduced them {parfut being a general word for inclosure), 
woB merely the first who hod o menagerie of wild beasts at ^Voodstock■ 
Stoiee thinks it was only the first inclosure within a stone wall. CoUini 
says that Henry Earl of Warwick, by imitating Henry I., brought them into 
vogue. Bishops had them on purpose to bunt iu. Some were fifteen miles 
round, girt with a. stone wall, and a manor-house in the middle. Every seat 
of consequence had two parks, a large one, coninioaly of 300 acres (chiefly 
confined to deer and perhaps made purposely for thorn), and a small one of 
80 acres. Before deer were introduced into tbem (temp. Edw. Ill,) atods 
of Iiorses were kept in jjarks. {Foih.') In England the first great park 
particularly mentioned was that of Woodstock, formed hy Henry I. in H2J. 
Of the London parks, SL James's (previously a n 
was drained by Henry VIII. ; the Green Park {i 
of the ground inclosed by that king. Before the 
the whole of Kensington Gardens (300 acres) w 
(which now only contains 34!) acres,) and ihes 
dnuons chain, inclose nearly 500 acres. {Haydn 
London.) An Elizabethan writer says that in every shire of England tJiere 
is great plenty of parks, whereof some here and there, to wit well near to 
the number of two hundred, for her daily provision of that flesh [i.e. veni- 
son], appertain to the prince, the rest to such of the nohi!ily and gentlemen 

as have their lands and patrimonies lying in or near unto the same 

In Kent and Eaaex only are to the number of a hundred, and twenty in the 
bishopric of Durham, wherein great plenty of fallow deer is cherished and 

kept, Our parks are generally inclosed with strong pale, made of 

oak, of which kind of wood there is great store cherished in tlje woodland 
countries, from time to time in each of them, only for the mnintenanco of the 
said defence, and safe-keeping of the fallow deer from ranging about llie 

country I find also the circuit of these inclosnres in like manner 

contain oftentimes a walk of four or five miles, and sometimes more or leta. 
Whereby it is to be seen what storg of ground is employed u;>nn that ■nia 
commodity [deer], which bringetb no manner of gain or profit to tlie owner. 
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... [Instead «r corn fields and cuttle iiuslureg] now there is almost nothing 
kept hut a sort of wilt! nnd savage beasts, cheristied for pleasure and delight; 
iinii yet some owners, still desirous to enltirge those grounds, as either for 
llie breed or feeding of cattle, do not let daily to take in more, Dot sparing 
il]« *erj coroiDons wliereupou many towiiabips now and then do liye, affirm- 
"ig that we have already too great a store of people iu England ; and that 
routh, by marrying too soon, do nothing profit the country, but fill it full of 
i^ggoTB, to tbe hurt and utter undoing (they say) of tbe commonwealth. 
(ffarri.) So there were Malthusians even in the days of good Queen Bess ! 
The HTiter jnst quoted speaks of the inclosures of CaTuham, Towner, Wood- 
Oook, Bolton. &c. heiug overthrown by the Saxons and Danes ; and he thus 
complaiiis of these incloaurea : — We had no parks left in England at the 
MiDiDg of tbe Normans, who added this calamity also to the servitude of 
our uation, making men of the best sort furthermore to become keepers of 
llie game, whilst they (the Normans) lived the meanwhile upon the spoil of 
their revenues, and daily overthrew towns, villages, ar>d an infinite sort of 
families, for the inoiotenance of the venery. Neither was any park sup- 
posed in their times to be stately enough that contained not at the least eight 
or ten hidelands, that is, so many hundred acres or familiee (or as they have 
boeu called in some parts of the realm carrucats or carl-ways) of which one 
was sulScient in old time lo maintain an honest yeomau. King John travel- 
ling northwards in 1209, to war upon the Kiug of Scots, in his return over- 
threw a great nuiuher of parks aud warrens, of which some belonged to bis 
barons, but the greatest [lart lo the abbots and prelates of the clergy. For 
hearuig as he travelled the complaint of the country, how these cncloeares 
were tbe chief decay of men and of tillage iu the land, he swore on oath 
that he would not suffer wild beasts to feed upon the fat of his soil, and see 
the people perish for want of ability to procure and buy them food, that 

should defend the realm If the said prince were alive to these 

day*, wherein Andrew Boord [the original " merry andrew"] saith there are 
more porks in England tlian in all Europe (over which he travelled in his 
own person) and saw how much ground they consume, I think he (King 
John) would either double bis oaths or lay llic most of them open, that tit' 
Isgo might be better looked unto. The frank chose taketh aomcthing both 
of park and forest ; it differeth not much tVom a park, nay is in manner the 
Bcl&ame thing, saving that a park is environed with pale, wall, or such like ; 
the chase is always open, and nothing st all enclosed, as we see in Enfeeld 






. {ffarri.} Of the parka in Lancashire at the period of 
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tlieae Accounts, ilie beat eiiuraernlion we con offer is one derived from a 
careful inspection of Speed's map or the county in KilO, wherein a sort of 
poled circle indicates a park. There is not one in the map north of More- 
cambe Bny. Hntton Park, 3 miles north-east of Lancaster; Aahton Hall, 
3^ miles south of Lancaster, then the sent of the Duke of Hamilton, hod 
and lias a line park. In the township of Bonds, 2 miles north-east from 
Garatang, then stood Greenhalgh Castle and its park, built by Thomas 
Stanley first Earl of Derby temp. Henry VII. It was dismantled by order 
of parliament in the civil war, and one ruinous tower alone remains. Myers- 
cough was not a park but a forest ; but Barton Lodge, then a residence of 
the Sliuttle worths, stood in its park. Osbaldeston Hall was within its park 
pale, being then the seat of the family of that uome. Samlesbury Hall and 
pork were the seat of the Southworths, who possessed the manor 350 years : 
it was sold to the Broddyls in 16TT' Hapten Tower, in its park, 5 miles 
north of Haslingdon, was an ancient seat of the Townleys, and was inhabited 
as late as 1667, but is now destroyed. Townlcy Park, witli its mansion, 
still exists, and is the seat of the family. These were all the parks proper 
north of the Ribblc. In what is now South Lancashire there were then 
very few parks, and these chiefly in the West Derby hundred. In the Sal- 
ford hundred, indeed, we do not sec one marked on the map, neither at 
I Trafford nor elsewhere. In the western hundred three large parks are 
I conspicuous, viz, Lathom park, Knowsley pork (both seats of the Earls of 
Derby) and Toxteth park near Liverpool, anciently a park belonging to the 
Duchy of Lancaster. In I'TO it was entirely composed of farms; now it 
is a portion of the great town of Liverpool. There are four small parks, 
one at Billingc, another at Holcrofl, a third at Bradley in Newton (a seal of 
the Leghs) and a fourth at Carr. In all, we have enumerated 15 parks tn 
Lancashire at the beginning of the hcventeenth century. But there were 
doubtless others which have since been laid open, as on the other hand 
many have been formed since IHIO. We know that there wos an Aide 
Park near Knott Mill, ManchcEter, and a New Park near Latham, both 



the seats of the Earis of Derby ; s 
be very imperfect. Indeed in Sf 
Lancashire parks, none included ii 
or Hulme (a seat of llie Mosleyi 
Traffords), and Barton near Eccles, 



that ihc list derived from the map must 
leed'a map of Cheshire are shown three 

1 the map of the latter county — Holme 
i and the Blands), Traiford Park (of the 

In the map of Cheshire are the follow- 
ing parks : \Varburton, Bramhall, Poynton, LjTue, Mere, Tatton, Tabley, 
Aston, Dutton, Gawsworth, Hooton, Bidston, Neston, Brereton, KindertAB, 
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fliuldeJe/, Ridlev, Wreritiury, a:id eeveral small noes uunameil ; clearly 
iiiilicating that although a smaller county, Chesliire bad at that time more 
parks than Lancashire. For the parks oamed in the Accounts, see their 
rejjiective names, as Lyme, Lathom, Knowsley, both in the notes and 
index. 

PARiau Kboistsbs. — There have been various opinions as to tl 
period wLen parish registers wero first kept in England. The d 
»rortby appears to be that of Dr. Pridcaujt, Bishop of Worcester, who in his 
"Directions to Churchwardens," says that "parish repisters were first 
inicred by the Lord Viceregent [or Vicar- Gene ml] C!roiuweiI, in the 30tb 
Henry VIII. lo38; and from thence all parish registi.'ra have their begin- 
rjing. BishopB Burnet, Keonctt, Nicholson, as well as Stowe and r 
other »atbors who have treated of this subject, agree with Dr. Pridca 
On the 8th September 1538, Lord Cromwell issued certain injunctions to llie 
cle^y, amongst which was the following — " That you and everj- parson, 
'icar or curate within this diocese, for every church, keep one book or 
register, wherein be shall write the day and year of every wedding, chris- 
tening and burial, made within your parish for the time, and so ( 
tacceeding you likewise, and also tliere insert every person's name that shall 
be so wedded, ehristened and buried." [The parish, for the safe keeping of 
the book, to provide a sure cotfcr, with two locks and keys, one to remain 
«-iih the parson, the other with the wardens ; tbc parson every Sunday to 
take out tlie book and iu llie presence of at least cue of the wardens to 
'■write and record in the same all the weddings, ehrisieninga and burials 
made the whole week afore, and that done, to lay up the book in the wud 
coffer as afore,' on forfeiture for every omision of .^s. 4d., to be employed 
un the reparation of the church.] In 1547, a very similar injunction was 
made by Edward VI. only the penally was to be employed to the poor-boi 
of the perish. It is remarkable that in the churchwardens' accounts for 
IS38 for the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, there should be the 
entry, " Paid for a book to register in the names of burials, weddings, and 
chrislenmgs, 2d." This being a parish in the immediate vicinity of the 
Court, it is most probable that the practice of registration was commenced 
there icnmediately upon Lord Cromwell's injunction being made. Some 
few church registers have been reputed to begin earlier than 1538; but 
nainiuatian has shown that with the exception of one or two in 153<i, the 
real were ail iu or subsctjueut to the date of Cromwell's injunction. Une 
■[these, us in Lancnshire, miiv he noticed here. Tbc register of Kirkham, 
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near Preston, wos supposed to begin ia 152!). Burn, Ju liis " Regiatruiii 
EcclesiiE ParochiQiiH," snys — "A certificate is now before tlie uullior, of the 
date of 1.52!), and b to ibe following purport — '152y, Jonne. Jno. 
Weton (de Weton) and Eliz, Scarinbriclte XSTJ".' But upon reference to 
tbe register, it appears to be an original document only so far back ns 18IS, 
altbough the book commences witb tbe year 1^2!) ; tlie former part b^vbg 
been 'taken at the commencement of publique authoritie out of aacJent 
copies and minutes, and copied out by tbe aforesaid Thomas Robinson.* ' 
There was probably Bomo order for keeping parish registers in 153(f, for 
besides two or three which profess to commence in that year, the insaneo- 
tion in Yorkshire, &c., in the latter eud of 1536 gave out amongst other 
things that " they should be forced to pay for christenings, marriages and 
burials (orders having been giveu for keeping registers thereof}, ond for 
licences to eat white bread." {Carte.) In the register of Tarporley co. 
Cheater is a break from 1G43 to 1648 with this remark : '^ This intermission 
happened by reason of the great tvars obliterating memorials, wasting for- 
tunes, and slaughtering persona of all sorts." In the register of St. Bridget's, 
Chester, at the end of 1G43 is the following : " Here the register is defec- 
tive till the year 1653, Thomas Walker, register, tlie tymes were such." 
In that of Trinity parish, Chester : " Yere wanting from this place, for tben 
tbe clorke was put out of ton-n for delinquinsy, so no more is eatred till 
12 March l(t45; for all this tymo the citty was in strait siege." Biabopt' 
transcripts of the parish registers were first ordered in 1 5!I7. Tiiose of die 
diocese of Chester commence in IH.^O, and arc ntatcd to be perfect ae to 
262 parishes. Those of the Dean and Chapter of York begin in 1060, 
include 90 parishes, and are said to be perfect. (J. S. Burn's Regitt. Beeia». 
Paroch.) The register of burials for the parish of Whalley is still preserved, 
commencing with 1538. That of Winwick commences 15th June ISth 
Elisabeth (1563); that of Padiham 4th June 15T3; Manchester, AngoM 
1573; Bolton, January 1587; Deane in 1637; Forcet, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, baptisms at Christmas, burials in June, l.'>96. Very few palish 
registers dow exist prior to 1580. 

Parksr, Robbbt, of Browsholmr. He was tbe eldest son of Edmund 
Parker of Browsfaolme and his wife Jennet, the granddaughter of Robert 
Parker of Browsholme, hereditary howbenrer of the forest of Bowlnnd. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Edmund Chaddcrton of Nuthnrst, ud 
■isler of William Ohadderton Bishop nf Lincoln. Kobcrl Parker wai living 
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itj IJilt, tad left tour «ouh. Edmund, the eldeat, died unmarried, lieiug 
rtfowned at Cambridge; Thomaa, the iliird son, succeeded his father as 
k>wbcajer. He married Bridget, daughter and coheir of James Tempest of 
rinvne in Craven. Roger, the second son, entered the cl.urcli, became D.D. 
ind Dean of Lincoln, and died in 1629 aged Tl. The fourth son, William, 
aualso D.D. and Arclideacon of Cornwall; he died about 1U2H. In the 
Accounts, in March 1.'i!>4, Cuthbert Hesketh paid over to Mr. Robert 
Parker of Broosome i20. In tfilO Mr. Parker's man brought venison to 
0*wth(>rpe and had 2s. (td. for his fee. For other Parkers, not diaUnguish- 
able, sec Index. 

Parkbh, of ExTwiiTti. Robert Porker, who married Jane, daughter of 
Una Haydock, was living towards the close of the IGth century. The; 
left two sous and tira daughters. John, the eldest son, mariied Margaret, 
daughter of Lawrence Townley of Baniside, and died Ki'fS-l. Ambrose 
wan bom in 1588; Margaret married Mr. Henry Walton of Marsden; and 
Helen married Charles Baimiater Esq. John and Margaret Parker bad 
dW children, eight sons and a iJoaghter. John, bom September 1.^78, was 
High Sheriff of Lancashire Glh Charles II. (1654, i.e. temp. Commonwealth). 
He married Elisabeth, daughter of CiUhbert Holdsworth, and died April 
ia.^5. Lawrence and William died infants. Francis was horn 1.^82; 
Cliwles 1384; Peter 158-; Nicholas 15H7, and WiUinm ; Jane was bom 
I.ST*, and married George Tempest Esq. In 1602, three incalf heifers 
were sold le Mr. Parker of Extwistlc for £H 38. 4a., to he paid for at St. 
Peter's day (June 2!^) at Gnwlhorpe. For other Porkers named in the 
Accounts, see Index. 

, French, to speak one's mind.) The 
ssemblies of state under Louis VII. of 
r'clflh century ; but it is said not to have 
in the statute of Westminster ad Edward 
IS Institutes, and when Speaker (1502), 
J used temp. Edward the Confessor (1041). 
) parliament on record, was directed to the 
Bishop of Salisbury Tth John (1205). The first clear account of the reprc- 
sentntires of the people forming a House of Commons was in the 4.?rd Henry 
III. (1258), when it was settled by the statutes of Oxford that twelve per- 
■ona should be chosen to represent the commons in the three pnrli 
which, by ihe sixth sintute, were to be held yearly. iSurton* AnnoU.) 



Pabltamhkt. {Porter la i 
name was applied to the general s 
Pnnce, about the middle of the t' 
sppeared in our law till its mention i 
1. {1272}. Coke, however, both in 
declared that this i 
The first summons bv writ I. 
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The general representation of the commons hy knights, citizens and bur- 
gesses took place 49th Henry III. (1265.) {Dugdale'9 Sum.) The first 
regular parliament, according to many historians, was in the 22nd Edward 
I. (1294.) In that year the Commons received various distinctions and 
privileges. In 1308 they first became a legislative power (previously they 
had been a deliberative assembly only) whose assent was essential to con- 
stitute a law. The shortest parliament was that of 1399, of only one ses- 
sion^ and that only of one day, when Richard II. was deposed. Lawyers 
were excluded from the House of Commons in 1404. In 1413 members 
were obliged to reside at the places they represented. In 1 429 freeholders 
only were to elect knights. The journals of parliament commenced in 1509. 
In 1542 Mr. George Ferrars, a member of the House of Commons then 
sitting, was taken in execution by a sheriff's officer for debt, and committed 
to the Compter. The House sent their Sergeant to demand his release : 
he was resisted, and in the affray his mace was broken. The House in a 
body complained to the Lords, the contempt was adjudged to be very great, 
and the punishment of the offenders was referred to the lower House. The 
sheriffs delivered up Mr. Ferrars; the civil magistrates and the creditor 
were committed to the tower, the inferior offenders to Newgate, and an act 
was passed releasing Mr. Ferrars from liability for the debt. Henry VIII. 
highly approved of these proceedings, and the transaction became the basis 
of that rule of parliament which exempts members from arrest Francis 
Bussell, son of the Earl of Bedford, was the first eldest son of a peer who 
sat in the House of Commons, in 1549. The parties of ^^ Court" and 
*' Country" were first formed in parliament in 1620. Beginning with the 
27th £dw. I. (1299), the following are the numbers and durations of par- 
liaments to the end of the reign of James I. 

Tn. Reiffn. Faritk 

Richard III 2 1 

Hen. VII 24 8 

Hen. VIII 88 9 

Edw. VI 6 2 

Mary 6 6 

Elizabeth 46 10 

JamesI 22 4 

The following are the durations of parliaments within the reigns of Eli 
beth and James I. : — 





Yn. Reign. 


Parll 


Edw. I 


8 ... . 


... 8 


Edw. II 


20 


.... 15 


Bdw.IIL 


....... Ov ... .... 


.... 87 


BiohardlL .. 


22 


.... 26 


Hen. IV 


14 


.... 10 


Hen.V 


9 


. . 11 


Hen. VI 


89 : 


.... 22 


Edw. IV 


22 


.... 6 



EUZAI 

fiwofHertiog. 
ajM. 1668 


■TB. 

When DliBolTfld. 
8 May 1568 
2 Jan. 1567 
29 May 1B71 
18 Muoli 1680 
14 Sep. 1686 
83 March 1587 
29 March 1538 
10 April 1593 

13 table it would sc 
vaa without a parii 
mbling of tlic new 
jiys that pari jam e 
and repealing law 


EtllABlTB. 
Day of Uesting. when MmoItbiL 
a40ot.!597 9Fob.l598 


JlpraiBTJ 

«Majl57a 

MKoT. 1SB5 


19Mttrohl603 9 Feb. 1611 

6 April 1614 7 Jane 1614 








{Baydn.) From th 
feign, ihc country t 
lalions ntiil tlic assc 
:< mot) lbs! Coi« 
aatliorily in making 


em tliat of tbe 45 years of Elaabeth's 
meet in tlie interrals between disso- 
parliaments, fur about 29 years aud 
t batli sovereign and uncontrollable 
. It can regulate or now-model the 



to the crown, as was done in the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
William III. It can alter and establish the religion of the country, as was 
done in the reigns of Henry VIU. Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
long and tranquil reign of Elizabeth was a period of law certainly, but 
hardly any law ivas paramount to the will of tho sovereign. The courts of 
Uar-ebamber and high commission, martial law, arbitrary imprisonmentfi, 
with (ortare, were powerful instrnments in the hands of a power in all but 
ilie nanio absolute. Neither judge nor jury dared to acquit when the 
. Even the parliament was a teeble bulwark 
. The crown had bo many indirect 
tircly independent of tho 



nipulaory 



crown was bent i 

tgwnst tbe despotism of thi 

sources of income, that it wi 

«nd tbe ordinary resource of stopping the suppli 

Qpon its authority. " Benevolences" miebt be demanded, and cc 

"loans" levied on individual,"!, without the consent of parliamei 
brandies of the customs were increased merely by an order in co 
Species of ship-money was imposed about tbe time of the Spanial 
Wben levies were wanted for foreign service, Elizabeth obliged thi 
to raise soldiers, to arm and clothe them, and convey them to the seaports 
at tlieir own charge. [See notes on Fifteenths, Soldiers for Ireland, 
&C-] By the practice of "purveyance" the queen might victual not only 
her court, but her fleets and armies, at the cost of suffering individuals, not 
regularly taxed, but marked out for oppression. By the " court of wards" 

abe obtained possession of tbe estate during the minority of the heir ; and 
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hod authority to dispose of the heir or heiress in marriage. The arbitrary 
imposition of ^^ embargoes," the forbidding the sale of particular commodities, 
and the granting of patents and monopolies, formed other sources of revenue • 
wholly beyond the control of parliament. Boyal proclamations continued 
as omnipotent as in the preceding reign, when parliament itself declared 
them equivalent to law. They were sometimes issued for directing the 
deportation or punishment of vagrants ; sometimes for annulling statutes or 
inserting clauses in them ; sometimes for regulating the costume, diet, or 
arms of the people. By special warrants the queen claimed the right to 
interfere to stop the course of justice. These warrants, for exempting par- 
ticular persons from all lawful suits and prosecutions, were granted (as 
asserted) in right of the royal prerogative, which was neither to be can- 
vassed, disputed, nor examined. It is clear that constitutional liberty had 
not begun to exist in the sixteenth century. The last of the Tudors, like 
the first, only acted on the maxims of their predecessors, with this difiisr- 
ence, that they were less restrained by the power of the aristocracy. 
The House of Commons, as a co-ordinate branch of the legislatore, was 
still in embryo. (Wtide.) [However, towards the close of the reign, its 
tenth and last parliament took heart and began to show signs of a freer 
vitality. Monopolies and patents had been complained of about four years 
previously, and a few had then been annulled, but most of them were con- 
tinued. In 1601, it was moved in the House of Commons to have these 
patents and monopolies revoked, and the patentees punished for their extor- 
tions. Sir Francis Bacon asserted the queen's right to grant such patents, 
and that it touched her royal prerogative. But the Commons were not 
thus to be checked; and a list of 30 or 40 monopolies being read in the 
House, a member asked if the making of bread were not among them, 
observing that if not, it would be shortly, unless a stop were put to sach 
grievances. The queen took the hint, and without waiting to be addressed, 
sent a message to the House promising that these patents should be revoked, 
secretary Cecil adding that her majesty hoped there would never be any 
more; at which the House in general said ^^ Amen."] Elizabeth granted 
or restored the privilege c»f sending representatives to parliament to 81 bo- 
roughs (two members each), amongst which the only Lancashire borough 
was Clitheroe. The following are the taxes granted by parliament or levied 
by the crown during her reign : — 



Connngc and pouuijage (or Ufo. 

6b. in £ from proTinces of Cant. 4 York. 

4s. in £ from clergy. 



(S». 8d. OD goods, 'is. 



EToIenoe" ofZs. in tho £. 



da. (paid yearly at 29.) 



k 



3 of la. at 6 payments. 

4 of -tfl. from clergy. 

88s. 8d. clergy. 



fantor^t Pari. Hitt.) Wade says that Elizabeth received during the 
4i years of hor reig^ only SO subaidies and 39 tifteentbs ; averaging about 
£S&fi6& a year. (See also Fiftbbnthb, Subsiiiibs, Statutes, &c,) In the 
Accounts, in August 1600, ia a payment in Padiham, for Gawthorpe, 2^ ox- 
gKiigs of land, of 13d., towards two "quidinea" (quindtsmea or Rfteentbs) 
gTEuited unto her majesty by the last porliament. 

Pardckr. In 1604 is an entry of ground set (i.e. let) viz. the little 
marled earth and the parockc at the head of it, for 3l6. FaUgrave gives 
u the menning of parrocke, a little pork, parquet. Jamieton says that in 
North Britain a very small inclosure or apartment is called a parrock, and 
In parraeh signilies to crowd together like many sheep in n small fold. A 
fenced incloaare of nine acres at Hawsted, in which deer were kept 
in pens for the course, tvas termed the parrock. (Cullum's Hawated.) 
P»rroken, to inclose or thrust in, occurs in Pier* Ploughman. The term 
tras also applied to a cnttle-stall. {HaUi.) In Westmorland it denotes 
Ui inclosurc near a farmhouse, {flroekett.) The meaning of it, in the 
Accounts, ia evideDtly a small inclosurc at the head of the close called the 
marled earth. 

Pabslky. (Anglo-Saxon petertelege, I'anish petersilU, pertii, French 
per»il.) A plant of the genus Petroeelinum, the leaves of which are used 
ikery, and the root is an aperient medicine. ( Webg.) Tliere be divers 
two grown in gardoTis, viz , garden parsley, and curled parsley ; which 
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prosper in moist places, the first is called Persele, Parsely, common and 
garden Parsley. The leaves nre pleasant in sauces, with broth, as Pliny 
writeth. The seeds are more profitable for medicine. (Ger,) Persley is 
very diuretic, yet nourishing, edulcorated in shifted warm water; but of 
less value than Alexanders ; nor so convenient in our crude sallet, as when 
decocted on a medical account. There being nothing more proper for 
stuffing (farces) and other sauces, we consign it to the olitories. It is not 
so hurtful to the eyes as is reported. (Evelt/n's Acet.) In 1390 it was used 
in English cookery, under the names of persel, persele, persil and parcyle ; 
amongst others, with sage, &c., in a dish called " pigs in sauce sage," [Is 
this the origin of sausage ?] also in " eels in brewet," and juice of parcyle 
was used in brewet of Lombardy. {Cury.) In the Accounts, in July 1608, 
at Islington, parselie and brimstone cost Id. In Lancashire of course it 
would be grown in the kitchen garden. 

Parsnips. Properly parsneps, the last syllable being the Anglo-Saxon 
ncepe^ Latin napua (turnip or naphew) a plant of the gemks pastinaea. The 
root of the garden parsnep is deemed a valuable esculent. ( Webs.) There 
be two sorts of parsneps, the tame and the wild ; the latter altogether less 
than the former, and not fit to be eaten. The garden parsnep requireth a- 
fat and loose earth, and that digged deep. They flower in July and August, 
and seed the second year. We have surnamed the garden parsnep latifolia 
or broad leaved, to distinguish it from the other garden parsnep, which is 
the true staphylinus or garden carrot. In English we call that of the garden 
parsneps and mypes [? nepes]. Parsneps nourish more than do tumeps or 
carrots. There is a good and pleasant food or bread made of the roots of 
parsneps, as my friend Master Peat hath set forth in his book of Experi- 
ments, which I have made no trial of, nor mean to do. {Ger.) In a recipe 
of 1390 for rapes [i.e. turnips] in pottage, it is added that a similar dish 
may be made in the same wise of pastumakes and skyrwates. The former 
is evidently a Norman form of pastinaca, parsneps, and the other means 
skirrets. (Gury,) The parsnep first boiled, being cold, is of itself a winter 
sallet, eaten with oil, vinegar, &c., and having something of spicy, is by 
some thought more nourishing than the turnep. (Evelyns Acet) In the 
Accounts parsneps are usually called pasmetes, showing that to be the local 
form, and they are still called pasmets in Wiltshire. In like manner in 
Lancashire turnips are called turmets. In March 1583, ^' pasmete sides" 
(parsnep seeds) cost l^d. September 1588, pasmetes 2d. September 
1590, pasncpes 2d. ; and in October 1608, pasnepes 3d. 



pABrLKTs. RuSs or bandH Tor womeu. 

P^RTiuDOBS. (French perdrii, Latiti perdix.) (tallinnreons liirds of the 
genus Perdix. {Wehi.) Our common purtridge is tlic perdix ciaerea, the 
ftnhu^riie of the French, the coriar of the nncieiit British, and the per- 
IritM of the modum Welsh. Partridges liftve ever been celehrated for their 
ariifices to nttToct ottenlion, so as to give their young brood time to escape 
:!ii: fowler and alsofar their pugnacity in defence of their brood, even defeating 
I'll' predatory kite and crow. The red-legged partridge (perdix rubra) has in 
TuoJem times been introduced into our preserves from France and the 
(!liiiTuiel Istanda. The i{uail, in its plumage, form, and spurless legs, and 
in Its pugnacity and other habits, closely resembles the partridge. Under 
tiic fomis of partmches, partyches, and perteryches, we meet with those 
l>ifJs in tbe ancient MSS. of cookery. In 1390 they were boiled, and one 
"Xota" sets forth that peacock and pnrtiuch should he parboiled, larded 
ind roasted, and eaten with ginger. At a marriage feast in 1^30 they 
were served eight in a dish, forty partridges coating 6s. Sd. In 1 528, eighty 
cost 268. Sii. (Cury.) In the Accounts, in December 1530, four gray 
plovers, tijreo woodcocks, and two parlercgdes, cost 3s.; December 1501, 
livo [>crteregies Cd, ; January 1592, a gray plover aud a parteregd 8d. ; 
February 1592, two porteregde and three plovers 17d. ; October, three 
dozen larks and a perteryghe !)d. ; January 1593, four gray plovers and a 
ppTterighe 20d. ; February, two perterighe ^d. 

Paslkw. (Norman passe I'eau.) In May 1813 n woman brought a 
letter to Gawlhorpe from Francis Pasiew, and had 4d. ; and Richard 
Sontham was paid 2s. for making a bond betwixt my Master and Mrs. 
Alice Poslew. These were of the family of Pasiew of Wiswall, which is 
snpposcd to have given its last abbot to the monastery of Whalley, the ill- 
ftted John Poslew, who was executed for taking part in the insurrection . 
called the Pilgrimage of Grace. Francis Poslew (supposed by Dr. Wbita- 
ker to be the abbot's father) had a grandson named Francis, whose son 
Tliomas married the Alice named in the tc^tt, and died in 15G4. Mis son 
Francis (the writer of the letter in the text) was baptised in 1559, married 
.Mnrgnret, daughter of John Slater of Billington, and died in 1G41, leaving 
four daughters, of whom Alice, the youngest, married Richard Townley of 
Bnmside, but ob, s.p. 

Pastbboabd, So called from being made by pasting several sheets to- 
gether, so as to form a thick and stitf sheet, like board. It was used for 
J for stiffening articles of dress, and in the Accounts is usuolly 



named with the cloth Tor dress, u, io inaiurj 1613, paateboard oud nis»e( 
[coloured] fustian lOd.; April 1613 (fostian and whalebone being also 
bonghl) a sheet of pasteboard cost '2d. 

Fastube and Pastukikc. (French /Mifwre, from Latin pateo, pa^wm, 
to feed.) Grass or grazin<> for cattle, and the pound corered by gnws to 
be eaten off by c«ttie, horses, &c. ( Weht.) In old deeJs and gmnts, pes- 
tnre is alvraya named third in the enumeration of different kinds of bod, at 
[anhle] '^ land, meadow, pasture.' Beasts, nor bor^s, nor sheep, alone 
(except it be sheep upon a very high ground) n-ill not eat b pasture eTCD, 
but leave many tufts and high grass in divers places, except it be overiaid 
with cattle. Wherefore know that horses and beasts nill agree well in one 
pasture ; for there is some manner of grass that a horse will eat and the 
beast will not eat, as the fttches, flashes [unsonnd grass] and low places, and 
all the hollow bans [dry stalks] and pipes that grow therein. But horses 
and sheep will not so well agree, except it be sheep to feed, for a sheep 
will go on a bare pasture and eat the sweetest gr&ss; and so will a horse, 
but he will have it longer. Howbeit be will eat as nigh the earth aa a 
aheep, but he cannot so soon fill his belly. To a hundred beasts ye niay 
put tweuty horses, if it be low ground ; and if there be grass enough put in 
a himdred sheep, and bo after the tale, be the pasture more or less. If il 
be hi^h ground, put in more sheep and less beasts and horses. Milch kre 
and draught oxen will eat a close much barer than as many fat kye and 
oxen. Mean grass is best to keep a milch cow in a mean estate. Ve can- 
not give your draught ox too much meat, except it be tb« anennath of ■ 
late mown meadow, for that will cause him to have the gtree[I]. and tbeii 
be may not well labour. Aa there be too much grass in a close, the cattle 
•ball feed the worse, for a good hit to the earth is suffieieut ; for if it be 
long, the beast will bile off the top and no more, for that is sweetest ; and 
the other lieth still upon the ground and rottcth, and no beast will eat it but 



e in winter. {Fill.') Titaier says, in Jannarv, 
In ridding of paiture, with turfs that lie by 
Fill Brerj hole np ae close as ■ die i 
Tht laboDr a littb, tlw profit is gay, 
Whaterer the loit«ritig laboucen mj. 
The sticks snd the stones go gather up dnn 
For halting of tc^lhe or for harming of giwn. 



T« niakft pastam smooth and to cover with turf, ( 

the gmi is destroyed, is a clieap but valuable improvement. In May he 
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For DOreting iDucb, overlajr not tlij ground. 
And tliai shall tbf cDttU be healthy stid eouiid t 
But pinch tbem of pnsturc, nhilo aummcr doth ta 
And UEl at their tnila ere a winter be piut. 



e only two ways to cure barren postures, by wnter or 
re tbe same as for Meadows, whicb sec. In tbe 
ious entries of cliorges for summer iind u inter pasturing. 
Grass, Eodibh, Aoistmbht, and iDden 



J/ori. sfiys the 

niBDure. His ( 

Acrounts there 

faru'hicli see ni 

W tUlT, llie gist-Dioney of two Leifera aummered at C'optbur 

uwgate there 12s. ; the edtlish and winter pasture of Church Hills 'n. 6d.; 

twenty cowgotes at Scolebnnk (at 12s.) £12; March 1618, for the winter 

pMlure of throe Bcore and ten sheep (at 12d.) £3 10a.; September, for 

jiwluriiig Ihc fallows in Thompson's fields this year 20s.; January IGl.'), for 

oten taken into the suronicr grass at Hebbletbwaite X3 ; September, for 

ninCer pasture of four horses at Scholebauk 2Gs. fd. 

Fating and Pavioubs. (French paver, or pamre Latin, to lay a way 
with etones; on paveufy French, a maker or mender of pavements.) In 
lingliuid little had been done towards a sound and scientific construction of 
toudji at the close of the period of these Accounts. Loudon wns unpaved 
till 1417, when Henry IV., finding Hotbom deep and dongeroiis, ordered 
Iwo shipx, each of twenty tons burden, to be laden with stonesj at his own 
eipeusg, to repair it. {PuVei/n.) In England there were few paved streets 
before tlic reign of Henry V'll. London was first paved about 1533. 
{Bnydn.) There arc numerous entries of paving and wages to paviours in 
iJic Accounts, for which see Index. In May 158!», t«o men were paid for 
paving each 9^ days at Smithills, 6s. Sd. ; in September 1(104. a paviour of 
Burnley jtaved scTera! lengths of road, a yard broad, at 2d. the liireal rood. 
P£AHS. (Anglo-Saxon pera, Danish paere, Latin pyr>»n.) The well- 
known fniitof the^yr(»»ctiOTmuni*,of many varieliea. (^Weh».) Itisdoubt- 
ful wliat country first produced the pear tree ; it grew at a very remote 
period in Palestine, and is claimed as indigenous to Alexandria, Mount Ida, 
and various parts of Greece. The French have a celebrated pear named 
Le Bon r'Are/r'wt, which thus had its name: — Louis XI. of France seut for 
St Francois de Paule from C'alabria, in the hope of recovering his health 
thmiigh the holy man's intercession. The saint brought with him the seeds 
of this pear ; and as be wns called at Court " Le Bon Chretien," the fruit 
jttrodaced by him into France received this appellation. {Pantn^hion.) 
llititker in his Afaitcketter thinks penrs were brought tc) this country by the 
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Romans; but tlie Berkeley MSS. speak of tliewi bs "a new fruit." (fl 
Under the names of peers, pera, petys, &c., lliey were prepared for tlie I 
inI381_ — 1390; applo-tarta conlained al go pears, f 
were coloured witli saflVon. 
red wiue and nuilberries, and sfterwardB served in a syrup of vernage [ver- 
naccia, a sort of Italian white nine] with blanch e-powder, or white sugar and 
powdered ginger. A tort for Brymc, or mid-lent, consists of figs, raiaiaa, 
apples and pears, boiled with wine and sugar and mixed witli salmon, cod- 
ling, or haddock and spices, put into a paste " colhn," and bnkcd, being 
covered with stoned prunes and damsons and quartered dates ! (Ciiry.) To 
write of pears and apples in particular would require a volume ; the stock or 
kindred of pears are not to be numbered ; every country haih its particular 
fruit ; myself knoiv some one, curious in grafting and planting of fruits, who 
hath in one piece of ground at the point of [i.e nearly] three score sundry 
sorts of pears, and those exceeding good, and be might have gotten together 
the like number of those of worse kinds, besides the diversities of those that 
be wild. To describe all apart were to send an owl to Athens. The jen- 
neting pear, St. James's, the pear-royal, the bcrgnraot, tlic quince-pear, the 
bishop's pear, the Kathorine, and the winter pear, with many sorts more, 
and those hoth rare and good, are growing in the orchard ground of Master 
Richard Pointer, a most cunning and curious grafTer and planter of all man- 
ner of rare fruits, dwelling in a small village near London called Twicknam ; 
and also in the ground of an excellent graffer and painful planter. Master 
Henry Banbury, of Touthill Street near Westminster ; and likewise in the 
ground of a diligent and most offeclionale lover of plants, Master Warner, 
near Horsey Down, by London, and in divers other grounds about London, 
(but beware the Bag and Bottle : seek elsewhere for good fruit, faithfully 
delivered). All pears are cnid, have a binding quality and an earthy sub- 
stance; but tlie choke penra and those that arc harsh be more earthy. 
Wine made of the juice of pears, called in English perrv, is soluble, porgeth 
those unused to it; notwithstanding, it is as wholesome a drink, taken in 
small quantities, as wine ; it eomforteth and wiirmcth the stomach, and 
eauseth good digestion. Of the wild pears there be the great and tlic mnal] 
choke pears {pyrum ilrangulalorium), some of such a choking taste that 
they are not to be eaten of hogs, tie. ; the wood of w!iich is very fit to moke 
divers sorts of instruments, tool handles, [woodcuts] and many pretty toy^ 
oifs, breast-plates, and such like used among o ' ' ' 



also the wild hedge pear. 
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P<«» hare also diTere Dames according to their places, (ffer.) He does not 
lanie the warden or llie pucelle. The former (of ueardan, Anglo-Saxon, 
In di-fend, OS keeping long without rotCiDg) was o large sort of deli 
laking pear. (S. Die.) A recipe in C. C. Die. for marraalode of pears 
indicalee tbat it should be made of wardens, which ore also to be used for 
pcorpie and for stewing, i'ricegivcs recipes for compotes both of wardens 
111! of bon Chretiens. The penrmnins were apples. There are maiiy entries 
of pears in the Accounts, In August 15«f;, half a peck cost lid, ; Septem- 
K pucclles 8d.; August 1.190, apples and puselldes 20d.; November 
IJ91, to a man which brought a few bastard wardens to my lady from 
Hugh Scott, 3d.; August I5J».'), pucelles 6d, ; July 1594, two doien of 
"pires," 8d., may be either pears or the birds called purres. August 15!55, 
[luseli peares cost 3d, For other entries see Index. " Pear plu 
a kind of plant ; and clear cakes were made of white pear plums and sugar, 
pDnred into glasses and dried in a stove, 

Peasb, {Pitum, Latin.) There be divers aorta of peason, differing very 
notably in many respects, some of the garden, and others of the field, and 
yet boll] counted tame, [i. e, not wild] ; some with tough skine 
branes od the cods, and others liavo noue at all, whose cods are t< 
mth the pease wlien tiicy bo young, as those of the young kidney beau ; 
others carrying their fruit in the tops of the branches are esteemed and 
taken for Scottish peason, which is not very common. The great or 
civall pease, the garden and field pease, the tufted or Bcottish, the pease 
with skins in the cods, and the wild and cveriasling wild pease. Pease are 
let and sown in gardens, as also in the fields in all places in England, The 
lufted pease are in reasonable plentv in the west of Kent, about Sevcnoaks; 
in other places not so common. The wild pease do grow in pastures and 
arable fields in divers places, especially about the fields belonging imto 
Bishop's Hatfield, Hertfordshire. They be sown in spring time, like as be 
*lso other pulses, which are rijie in summer : they prosper best in warm 
woother, and easily take harm by cold, especially when they flower. The 
grest pease is called in England Komon or the greater pease, also garden 
pease ; and some branch pease, French pease and rouiisivals [Ronccsvalles], 
The little pease is so called or the common pe*se. (Ger.) Thou shalt sow thy 
pease upon thy clay ground, and thy beans upon the barley ground. 
in the beginning of March. At every two paces cost from thee a handful of 
peas ; you must open as welt your lingers as your hand ; and tfie higher 
I farther that ye cast your corn [i. e, seed-pease] the better shall it 





3 of ground by tlie statute, (Ifij 
acre iu breadth, nnfl 40 perinea 
wn with two London bushele of 
r places, (f 1(2.) Of pease there 
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spread, except it be In great wind. An ai 
feet to the perch or pole, 4 perches to ai 
to an aero in length) may he tnectly well 
pease, the which is hut two strikes in othi 
are two kinds, the garden uid the field pease ; the garder 
for they are the soonest boiled ond most tender, and serve for most nse, as for 
pottage, boiling, parching, spelting [sphtting; Pegge baa "apelched peas'], 
and of these garden pease there are divers kinds, as white, French, Hast- 
ings, RonnsiTaJB, and such like ; the first being the longest lasters, the second 
the pleasantest in taste, the third the earliest and tenderest, and the last 
largest and fullest. The 6eld pease ore only of two kinds, the white and 
the gray, and they seldom make pottage, because they are nnapt to break, 
but are only for boiling and raaking of leap pease [in the west, gray pease 
arc still called leapera] or for parching ; yet a good and strong food. {Mark.) 
Under the forms of pise, pisyn, pysen, and peson, pease entered largely into 
the English cookery of the Hlh century. Porrey or pnrec (i.e. palp) of 
peson, was a mess of pease seethed till thev hurst, and then mixed with 
minced onions, oil, sugar, salt and saffron, and again well seethed. Peson 
of Almayne [(Jennany] was made of white pease, long seetlied til! the halls 
come off, then steamed, and boiled with milk of almonds, ground rice, 
ginger, saffron and salt. " French owtes " was made of the pulp only of 
while peas, with onions, saffron and powder douce. (Cuiy, 1381 and ISao.) 
Curlings are gray peas, steeped gome hours in water and then fried in hntter 
and seasoned with pepper and salt, hi the north of England tliey are 
served at table on the second Sunday before Easter, thence called Carling 
Sunday. (S. Glois.) In the Accounts, in February 1B09, a peck of pease 
cost 20d. ; March llilO, half a peck of "making piese" for pottage 2s.; 
July, half a peck of "peese" 6d. ; in March IfiOS, two mettes of "sowing 
pesen" 4b. lUd. 

Peasecoos, The pods, hulls, or shells of the pease, which, as the laat 
note shows, were often eaten, when young, as we now do llie shells of 
French beans. Pease in the hulls were also called peasecods, and thus 
were frequently offered as presents from inferiors ; while in '' the London 
Lickpenny " they are said to have been cried about the streets of Londo^. 
"Pcskoddes" are named in an English MS. of cookery in 1390. (Cwy.) 
In May 1502, a woman had 28. for bringing a present of peeBegoddes to 
the (lueen of Henry VII. {Eliz. York.) In May U31. a man in rewanl 
for brini^ng pescoddes to the king had 4s. ed. {Hen. VIIJ.) la H^tg, 
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i538, Mr. Tyrrells servant for briDging to the princess (afterwards queen) 
Mary, cream, strawberries, pescoddes and other things, had 2s. ; and in 
June 1543, Biggs's servant for bringing pescoddes at Havering had 2s. 
(Princess Mary.) A ^'scadding of peas" is a custom in the north of boil- 
ing the common gray peas' in the shell, and eating them with butter and 
salt, first shelling them. A bean, shell and all, is put into one of the pea- 
pods; whoever gets this bean is to be first married. {Grose,) In As you 
like ity and LeoTy peascod is named. In the Accounts, in July 1594, apples 
and peasecoddes cost 6d. ; August 1 595, pease coddes, 2d. 

Pbck. a measure of capacity in dry measure ; in which 8 pints or 2 
pott]e8=one gallon, and 2 gallons one peck; 2 pecks=one tovet, and 4 
pecks, or 2 tovets, or 8 galIons=one bushel; 2 bushcls^one strike of 
com ; 4 busheIs=one sack or coomb ; 2 sacks or 8 bu8hel8=one seam or 
quarter of com ; 5 seams or quarter8=one wey or load of corn ; 2 weys or 
10 qiiarters=one last of corn ; 40 bushels^one cart-load of com. When , 
sea-coal or salt is measured by the corn measure, it is either heaped mea- 
sure, or else 5 striked peck8=one bushel. Seeds, oysters, mussels, cockles, 
&C., are also measured by dry measure. (JSneUing.) In the Accounts, 
Febmary 1596, a peck to be a measure at Smithills cost 12d; January 
1605, a new peck to measure com with cost 9d. Leather patches for 
making glue or size were* also sold by the peck measure. 

Pbndle Hill and Forest. The forest of Blackbumshire was sub- 
divided into those of Pendle, Trawden, Rossendale and Accrington. That 
of Pendle was so called from the celebrated mountain of that name, over the 
long declivity of which it extended. It is an enormous mass of matter, 
1803 feet in height, and extending in a long ridge from north-east to south- 
west, and on the south-east side forming a noble boundary to the forest, 
which stretches in a long but interrupted descent of nearly five miles to the 
water of Pendle, a barren and dreary tract, except on the verge of the 
water, where it is warm and fertile. George Fox, the Quaker, is stated to 
have received his first inner influences on the top of Pendle. The whole 
extent of Pendle Forest cannot be less than 25 miles, or 15,000 acres, which, 
as early as the great inquisition of 1311, were divided into eleven vaccaries, 
each of which paid 10s. In the computation of Henry VIII., amongst 
these vaccaries and their values, we find West Close and Hunterholme 468. 
8d.; Higham Booth 668. 8d. ; and Feely or Filly Close, "the flower of the 
forest," 26s. 8d. There was a portion of the forest upon which the free- 
holders and customary tenants of the eight following towns, viz. Merlcy, 
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Penliultou, Wiswfill, Read, Simon stone, PadiUam, Dowoliaai and Woi* 
ckimed riglit of conimon. {WliaUey.) Peodle Forest iti 1633 W»b lh« scene 
of tbe supposed nrgles and foul deeds of the Lancashire wilchea, Pot(*'« 
pietendcd diacoTery of whicii lias formed a curious and interesting volume 
under the nhle editorahip of the Presideni of the (.'hethom Society. It may 
Bufhce here to add, that the exaniuiatjon of Edmund, son of Edmniid 
Robinson of Pendle Forest, mason, tlie boy upon whose evidence a number 
of tbe ik'rctched women were apprehended, was taken at I'oitiliam before 
Kichard Shuttleworth and John Starkie Esqrs., two justjccs of peace, on 
the 10th February 1633. Pendleton is so called from the iiill npon wliose 
northern skirts it stands. For enlrioB as to Pendle and the forest, see 

Peppkb. (Anglo-Saxon peopor and ptpor.) Pomet and Lemery enu~ 
merate various kinds; white and black, Thevet, long, long American, long 
^ block, and Guinea pepper, or pimento. They speak of the white, as Dutch 
dander pepper; black is of three kinds, tho finest from Malabar, and 
this is used in Venice treacle and in most of the " gripe- waters ;' the long 
pepper is brought in plenty by the Dutch and English from Indift; it is 
nsed in physic, especially in the great treacle and some Cralenical codposi- 



tions. The long black i 
pepper or pimento is 
Nismea in Lanquedocj 
comfits of it to carry t< 
• please better tn sances 
' wine, riuegar and spir 



sometimes called Ethiopian pepper. The Gaioea 
■ed, and of three sorts ; the French get it about 
it is chiefly used in making vinegar. Some make 
sea. The people of Siam eat it raw, hut it most 

being preserved in pickle, made of strong brine, 
of wine. (^Pomet.) There be divers sorts of pepper. 



I and black, long, Ethiopian, &c. Anothi 
j Spaniards pimento de raho or pepper with a tail. 

groweth in the kingdom of Malabar ; in Malacci 
' that of Ethiopia is also called ?oi 



' kind is called of the 
Black and white pepper 

Malacca also, hut not so good ; 

and enTdamtymiim. I received a 



branch thereof at the hands of a learned physician of London, Master 
Stephen Bredwell, with his fruit also. Dioscorides and others affirm that 
pepper resistctli poison, and is good to be put to medicaments for tho eye*. 
Pepper (capsicum) long and small. These plants are brought from foreign 
countries, as Guinea, India, and those parts, into Spain and Italy; from 
I whence we have received seed for our English gardens, where they come 
to fruit-hearing; but the pod doth not come to that bright red colour which 
naturally it is possessed with, which hath happened by reafon of tlie«e 
unkindly years that are past. But we expect belter when God shall send 
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■ n ■ hot Bud temperate jeitr. (Ger.) Under the 

f fiipfl', 8(C., it entered largely into the seasoning of dishes 

lO'lkery of the fourteenth century ; being used hotli whole and in powder, 
ikd also the long pepper; nnd it was a chief ingredient, with ginger and 
'■:/ier warm Kpiccs, pulverised, of the compound mixture called " powdef- 
jKri," whicli was kept in readiness for higli seasoning. In the form of 
"powder of peper" it seasoned " Egurdouee" or "sour-sweet;" whole 
pfppcr was ased to boiled pheasants, partridges, capons and curlew ; and 
"poiuz long" (poivrc) was one of the spices used in making hippocras. 
{Cary.) Grocers were formerly called pepperere, and a writer on London 
tpraking of Soper's lane, says — Within this lane standetli the grocers' hall, 
vhich company being of old colled pepperers, were first incorporateil by 
ibe name of grocers in 1343. (Slowe, 15i)0.) There is a story of a mayor 
of Chester, whose Jaughter being carried off by a young man, who came in 
llrough (he PeppergBte, his worship wisely ordered the gate to be shut; 
and hence the old saying " When the steed's stolen shut the stable door" 
hd its local version " When the daughter's stolen, shut the Peppergate." 
For nuTuerouB entiies in the Accounts as to pepper, see Index. 

Pbrch (French perche, Latin perea) the fresh-water fish of die genus 
percA. He is a dainteous Rsh, and passing wholesome, and a free biting. 
These be bis baits — In March the rod worm; April, the bob under the 
cowturd ; May, the sloe-thorn worm and the cod worm ; June, the batt that 
lircedeth on an old Ihllen oak and the great canker ; July, the bait that 
b:«edeth on the osier leaf, nnd the boh that breedcth on the dunghill, and 
Ilie bawthom worm and the cod worm; in August the red worm and 
maggots; all tlie year after the red worm aa for the best. (^Fiihing with a» 
Angle.) As for percb, a delicate fish, it prospereth everywhere : I mean 
so well in ponds as rivers, and also in moats and pits, as I do know by 
experience, though their bottoms be but clay, {ffarri.) The bleak, ruff 
and perch are fishes which bite neither high nor low, but for the most part 
in tlie midst of the water; therefore your line must ho very lightly plumbed 
and for from the hooks. The baits that most entice them, besides the red 
worm, is the house fly in summer and fat of bacon in the winter. Your 
mid be small nnd well ormed from the hook a handful, with smaller 



), for the teeth of the 



rcbi 
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sgnov 



inder. (Mark.) In the 



n dace and one perch cost .'id. 

, balls, soaps, powders, &c., 



II March 15fl«, two i 
s. In the forms c 
ere extensively in favour during the Tudor dynasty in England ; 
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and the Accounts have numerous entries of sweet soaps, sweet waters, 
sweet balls, pomander (which see), &c. A satirical writer of the period, 
not only inveighs against their use, but even that of the natural flowers, in 
bouquets or posies carried in the hand or worn in summer : — Is not this a 
sweet pride, to have civet, musk, sweet powders, fragrant pomanders [balls 
of perfume, worn in bags or cases], odorous perfumes and such like, 
whereof the smell may be felt and perceived, not only all over the house or 

place where they be present, but also a stone's cast off, almost And 

in the summer time, whilst flowers be green and fragrant, ye shall not have 
any gentlewoman almost, no, nor yet any droye [duster or dish wiper], or 
pussle [? pucelle or puss, here a contemptuous term, q.d. conceited puss] in 
the country, but they will carry in their hands nosegays and posies of 
flowers to smell at, and, which is more, two or three sticked in their 
breasts. Before. (Stubbed.) 

Pestles. Pestel is a leg of an animal, generally of a pig, and a pestle of 
pork is still in common use. A pestel of flesh, Palsgrave translates by 
Jambon; pestels of venison occur in Warner, and a pestle-pie is a large 
standing-pie, containing a whole gammon, sometimes a couple of fowls and 
a neat's tongue, — a favourite dish at country fairs and Christmas feasts. 
(Haiti.) Pestle is the leg or leghonc of an animal, most frequently a pig, 
as "a pestle of pork," probably from the similarity between a legbone and a 
pestle used in a mortar. Pestle is sometimes applied to a gammon of 
bacon. In a satirical allusion to slender diet. Hall speaks of the " pestle of 
a lark, or a lover's wing." (Nares.) Some one has suggested that pestel is 
derived from, pedestal. In May 1589, two " pesteles of porke" were sent 
from Smithills to London. 

PiiWTER. Tin and lead are very plentiful with us, the one in 

Cornwall, Devonshire (and elsewhere in the north), the other in Derby- 
shire, Weredale, and sundry places of this island ; whereby my countrymen 
do reap no small commodity, but especially our pewterers, who in time past 
employed the use of pewter only upon dishes, pots, and a few other trifles 
for service here at home, whereas now they are grown unto such exquisite 
cunning, that they can in manner imitate by infusion any form or fashion of 
cup, dish, salt, bowl, or goblet, which is nfade by goldsmith's craft, though 
they be never so curious, exquisite, and artificially forged. Such furniture 
of household as we commonly call by the name of vessel, is sold usually by 
the " garnish" [set or suit] which doth contain twelve platters, twelve dishes, 
twelve saucers, and those are cither of silver fashion, or else with broad or 
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iiorroiv rima, and bought by the pound, which is now valued nt fld. or 7d., 
ur |wrad venture at 83. Of porringers, pots, and other like thing, I speak 
Not, albeit that in the making of all these things there is Buch exquisite 
ilifi^nce used, I mean for the mixture of the metal and true making nf this 
commodity (by rea-Min of sharp laws provided in that behnlQ as the like is 
DUl Co be fonnd in any other trade. I have been also informed that it con- 
Bsteth of a composition, which halh 30 Ih. of kettle brass to 1,000 lb. of lin, 
whercuDto they add 3 lb. or 4 lb, of tin-glass ; but ns too much of this doth 
mike the stuff brickie, so the more the brass be, the better is the pewter, 

and more profitable anto liim that doth buy and purchase the same 

!p some places beyond tlie sea a garnish of good flat English pewter of an 
ordinary iiinking (I say Hat, because dishes nnd platters in my time begin to 
be luade deep like basins, and arc indeed more convenient both for sauce, 
Wtb, and keeping the meat wnmi) is esteemed almost so precious, as the 
like uuiuber of vessels that are made of fine silver, and in manner no less 
tleaired a»uoDa the great Cbtntes, whose workmen are nothing so skilful in 
tliat trade ai ours, neither their metal so good, nor plenty so great, a* we 

have here in England O 

tilings marvellously altered in England within theii 
cxcbangc of vessels, as of treen plal 
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that n man should hardly find four pieces of pewter (nf which one was 

pcmdTcnture a salt) in a good farmer's house Yet now will the 

farmer think his gains very small if lie have not a fair garnish of pewter on 
his cupboard, with so much more in odd vessels going about the house, &c. 
{Harri.) In the manufacture of peivter, English workmen wore ho 
famous, that they were prohibited by statute from quitting the realm, or 
importing their mystery to foreign apprentices. {Wade.) Pewter was 
formerly much more employed than at present, especially in the manu- 
facture of pbtcB and dishes. The linest pewter is said to consist of twelve 
parts of tin, one part of antimony, and a very little copper ; while common 
pewter consists of about eighty parts of tin and twenty of lead. It is now 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of the drinking vessels called " pewter 
pots." {C. Knishl.) In l-'ill, tliere were in the kitchen of Finchalo Priory 
six dozen dishes and salt-collars of pewter, worth 248. Etsewbore are 
rated eight dishes and twelve salsers [sal tr-ce liars] of pewter. 



ighing 25i lb. (at .id.), 10s. 7id. ; and i 
Ighiug ll| lb. (at 5d.), 4s. lOd. One plate [it 



dubicr 



[large dishes], 
have been large 
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and heavy], Cj lb., 2s. S^d. (Pinchile.) In June 1502, t}i 
basiiiB, weighing «^ lb. (at 6d.), cost 48. 3d. {Eliz. York.) Id the 
Accounts, in June 1002, (ive pewter spoons cost 4<l., and SO lb. pewter for 
solder (nt 6d.), )0e. ; June IfiOH, was paid in Burnley for exchange of old 
pewter for new, 3e. 4d., and for a dozen pewter spoons, 12d. Anguat 
1608, in London, a pewter can cost 3s. 4d. 

PiccADBL. (French Piccadille-') A piece set round the edge of m 
garment, nt the top or bottom ; but most commonly a collar. Blount utya 
it is a kind of stilT collar, made in ftishion of a band. In Beaumont 
and Fleteher't " Pilgrim," speaking of a halter, it IB said — 
'Twill Bit bat icurrily upon this coll&r, 
Bat patioiicB ia a* good bb a French pickadel. 
The word is used also by Ben Jonson, Maesiiiger, Drayton, ^c, and I 
says that a famous ordinary near St. James's, was called Pickodillj, froB 
Eiggius, a tailor, who built it, having got most of his estate by piocadilles, 
which were much in fashion. Higgins built other houBcs adjoining, and so 
at length the street came to he called Piccadilly. In 1615, wheu James ]. 
was expected at Cambridge, the Vice-Chancellor made an order against 
wearing piccadilles, or as they were also called, peccadilloes ; and hence tlie 
line — " For lie that wears no pickadell, by law may wear a ruff." {^Naret.) 
The piccadel was made so that it could be taken off at the pleasure of the 
wpnrer. (Haiti.) In January 1613, young Barton Shuttleworth hnd a 
piccodell to his doublet, costing 18d. 

PiooiN. A little pail or tub with an erect liaudle. {ttay.) Small 
wooden vessels like liolf barrels, one stave longer than the rest for a handle. 
(ffaSi.) For milking piggins and other sorts, see Indes. 

Pio {Pign, Anglo-Saion, Swedish and Danish, means a little girl, a mud 
servant, a little one), the young of swine of both seses. ( Webt.) A pjg of 
the sounder was a young wild boar of the first year. {B. Die.) One pig of 
a litter is generally smaller than the rest, weak and white ; and this ia 
called " piggy- whid den ;" "pigwiggen" is a name for a dwarf, and is given 
by Drayton lo one of his fairies; "pigauic" was a term of endearment la 
a little girl ; and " pig- tail" in Yorkshire is the name for the least candle in 
a pound, put in to make weight, {Halli.) All these have the common 
signification of small. But pigs is now used for swine generally, large or 
small, old or young; though " roast pig" still denotes a young animal roasted 
entire, and is never applied to pork. As for swine (says an Elizabethan 
writer) there is no place that halli greater store, nor more wbolesonie ia 



citing, thim ore these here io England, which nerertheless do never any 
good till they come to the table. (Harri.) See Hods. See bow many 
tv'ute tlioti nrt able to keep, and let tlieu he boura nud sows all, and no 
bogs. If thou be able to rear six pigs u year, then lot two of theui be boara 
ud four of them sows, and so to continue ufter the rale. A sow, ere she 
be able to kill, should bring forth as many pigs or more as she is worth ; 
wd if thy 60W have more pigs than thou wilt rear, sell them or eat tliem ; 
lad rear those pigs that come about I.entea time, specially the beginning of 
snaimpr ; for they cannot be reared in winter, for cold, without great ci 
(Kte.) A BOW will bring forth pigs tliree times a year, vi/., at the end of 
CTery ten weeks; and the oumber is great. I have known one : 
twenty pigs at one Ltter; twelve, fourteen and sixteen are very 
A tovr will bring pigs from one year old till she be seven years i 
sows will devour their pigs when farrowed, which to help, take away the 
pigs, and anoint the worst all over with the juice of stone-crop, and so give 
it the sow ; if sbo devour it, it will mako her vomit so extremely t1iat the 
[nia of her surfeit will make her loath to do the like again. But of all 
cures the best for such an unnatural beast is to feed her well and then kill 
her. (J/ari.) In 1530, nine pigs cost 45s, {Durham Sursar't Mem.) 
For the numerous entries of pigs in the Accounts, see ludex. See also 
Hogs, Swihr. Bacon, Pork, &c. 

PlUBONS. One of tlie eastern carrier or courier pigeons will carry a letter 
from Babylon to Aleppo, thirty days' Journey, in forty-eight I 
[Lilhj/Oio.) Of two carrier pigeons dispatched from Paris to Cologne, the 
flight must have been nearly 150 miles an hour, iu a direct line. Of thirty- 
two pigeons ff^m Loudon to Antwerp, one accomplished the flight in Rve 
hours, another in H^ hours ; the rest not till the following day, in November 
18)9. (PhiUipe.) In Europe and the British isles the wild species of the 
^enus Colutuba are the ring-dove, ciishnt or quest; the stock-dove, the 
roi'k-dove, and the turtle-dove. Selbi/ thinks that most of our curious 
varieties of domestic pigeon have arisen from the rock-dove, which in its 
natural state is more slender than the stock-dove, and may be distinguished 
tlso by the white colour of the lower part of the back, and the two distinct 
bands of leaden black across the wings. These marks arc found in our 
urdinary dove-cote pigeons, and though in the fancy kinds they become 
inipercejitible, they are ever ready to return, and hence one of the 
difficulties of keeping up a particular fancy stock. To the rock-dove the 
domestic pigeon and its varieties must he referred ; ail of which breed with 
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each other ond with the wild rock-dove; nnd without due care, all booh 
"degonerala" as it is termed, — that is, return to nuture, and regaiu the 
original form and colouring. — Amongst our tome fowl are pigeons, now a 
hurtful fowl by reason of their multitudes, and number of houses daily 
erected for their increase (which the bowres [boors] of the country call in 
scorn alma-housea and dens of thieves and such like), whereof there ia great 
plenty in every farmer's yard. {Harri.) In the Accounts there arc 
numerous entries of pigeous, for which see Index. In June 1612, thfj 
were bought at Is. a doieii. There was a pigeon-house at Gawthorpe near 
the brewhousc, in l.')21. See also Dove. 

PiKB {Etox Lueitti), called also the jack, luce, pickerel ; in Scotland the 
gedd. There are few lakes, meres or rivers in the United Kingdom in 
which this voracioufl fish is not abundant. In temp. Edward I. the value of 
the pike, as estimated by royal ordinance, exceeded that of fresh solmon, 
and was ten times greater than that of the best turbot or cod. In temp. 
Henry VIII. so scarce was this fish that a. large one sold for double the 
price of a house Inrah in February, and a small ono {or pickerel) for more 
than a fat capon. The pike is still in repute for tlie table. Horsea Mere 
and liigham Sounds, two meres in Norfolk, covering 600 acres, ore 
celebrated for the ijuantity and quality of their pike, and Yarrell states that 
those of the Mcdway when feeding on the smelt, acquire cxcelleot 
condition with peculiarly fine flavour. The pike grows rapidly, and attains 
largo dimensions. In Horsea Mere pike have been caught weighing 2S lb. 
to 34 lb. each, and Yarrell stales that four days' fishing in the two meres 
named produced 256 pike, weighing 1,13.> lb. Yet, as old Izaak Walton 
observes, " old or very great pike have in tlicm more of state than goodness, 
the smaller or middle-sized being by the most and choicest palates observed 
to be the best meat." As to its longevity, a pike taken in 14il7 at 
Heilbron, in SuabJa, hod a brazen ring with a Greek inscription purporting 
that it had been put into the lake by Frederick II. in 1230 ; being therefore 
287 years old. Its skeleton, 1!) feet in length, was long preserved at 
Mannheim. As to its voniclty Mr. Jesse states that eight pike of about 
5 lb. each, consumed nearly 8(10 gudgeons in three weeks. One of them 
in a quarter of an hour swallowed five roach, each about four inches long. 
Dr. Plot states that at Trcutham, Staffordshire, a pike seised the bead of a 
swan when under water, and gorged so much of it as killed tbem both. 
The pike is a good fish ; but, for he dcvoureth so many, as well of his own 
kind as of other, I love him the less ; and for to take him you shall do this : 
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Take a codling Look, and take a roach or a fresh herring and a wire with a 
hoie in the end, and pat it in at the mouth and out at the tail, down hv the 
ridge of the fresh herring ; and then put the line of vour hook in after, and 
dnw the hook in to the cheek of the fresh herring. Then put a plumbe of 
lead upon your line, a yard long from your hook, and a float in midway 
between, and cast it in a pit where the pike useth. This is the host and 
most sorest method of taking the pike. Another manner there is : Take a 
froehe [frog] and put it on your hook at the neck, hot ween the skin and 
the hody on the hack half, and put on a float a yard therefrom, and oast it 
where the pike haunteth, and ye shall have him. Another manner : Take 
the same hait and put it in assa foBtido, and cast it in the water with a cord 
and a cork, and ye shall not fail of him. And if yo list to have a good 
sport, then tie the cord to a goose foot, and yo shall sec good hauling, 
whether the goose or the pike shall have the hotter. (Fishing with an 
Angle.) Of all fish none are more prejudicial to their noighhours that dwoll 
in the same water than the pike and eel, which commonly devour Nuch 
fish and fry or spawn as they may get and come by. NovorthcloMN the pike 
is friend unto the tench, as to his leech and surgeon. For wlion tho fish- 
monger hath opened his side, and laid out his rivet [roe] and fat unto th» 
bayer, for the hotter utterance of his ware, and cannot make hirn away at 
the present, he layeth the same again into the proper place, and, sewing ti{i 
the wound, he restoreth him to the pond where tenclies are, who nitv^r 
cease to sack and lick his grieved place, till they have tenUttuA \um ii> 
health, and made him ready to come again to the stall, whmi hi« turn nSmW 
come about The pike, as he ageth, receiveth divcrrs narri«ii, hm Hftttn a fry 
to a giltheod, a pod, a jack, a pickerell, a pike, and l«*t of h\\ Ut a Uta**, 
(Earru) The pike is a fish of great strengtii and w<djffit, UnfmiWiU Misi 
jon can hardly have a hne of hatr to hold him ; tXnifttfttra your UU MtKlatu 
use Biost commonly a cfaalk-Iine, Voar hry>k Wim\4 \Mi *A tli^f *t#'/ifK^i>i 
wire white or yeUow, and made double, the ymnih Uif%(lm% i*^h t^rt*UMy 
ways, and then armed with sUnr^;^ wire a f/^H at l^'iMi/ H'm U^ (^M if* * 
little small roa^ dace, or nriKix^/tr, tli« IvyA ^t^^% y^*% if* *^/ ^^^^ *^*^ ****^ 
coming forth imder the i£k; Mttd y/n m*»^ it*:l4//ui ^/r Mrv^rf Ui 'j***49 U^i 
lie still in water, but draw rt 19 a«**4 ^/wt, a* \Stff*^ fJir^. Mt ^"A thov*- t^ 
the water, and fled frwn tLe pflbt ; I'/f <t a wi;> tmkA hm* i^/#* *^a^ *^'4 
btrty to bite ; and. bavMir Ut, yvc v^*jif, *>^ t^^f^ •// Ui^ h*m ^^f-''^ ^M^rf^ 9*^' 
take npu The yelV/w Irre fntt k «a -^m? >iut Uh* Uff u^ y^y^ , U^ U^ / 
BttnaDr deHgbt iwc m tar 'MsK vr ^auauvt;^^ W/" >A/t4^ *a^> *' //*♦> 
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done wlicn pikes 
Q small ilitchcs or rundles. 



dcljgbt and pleasure to snickle or iialter ibe pike, 
nre broke out of ponds and rivcrR, and 
The way to holler thera is fit^t to find tie pike wbcre he lieth, which in the 
ieat of the day yon may ctasily do. Then make a large running noose of 
Tour cbalk-linc, and put it gently into the water, about two feet before the 
nose of the pike. Then, when you Feel it touch the ground, cause one to 
go behind the pike, and with a pole to stir him : then, bb he ahooteth, meet 
him with your noose, and so with a sadden and quick jerk throw him upon 
the land. In this sporl you niust be very ready, mmhtc, and quick-sighted ; 
for, if you give him the least time, he will escape you. (^Atari.) In the 
Accounts, in March 1585, a pike cost 20d, ; March 1588, two pikes and 
two brcBins, 2b. 7d.; January 15HS, four breams and a pike from Hoole, 
2s. 8d. ; December l^i).'i, a pike and two breams, 3s. ; January 1.596, two 
breams and a. pike, 2b. 2d.,- January 15H7, a pike 12d.; April 159H, a 
pike, 28. 4d. ; March 1503, a pike, 8d. In May 1596, an entry of " a pyke 
^ogge" lOd., was at first supposed to be a male pike; but it is more 
probably a fish which Say clasaes among sea-fish, of the cartilaginous kind 
and long, and to which he gives the names Catttlut tpinax and " picked 
dog." 

Pikes. The weapon so named was introduced into France by the Swiss 
temp. Louis XL, and soon became an infantry weapon throughout Europe. 
Pikemon composed a principal part of the Gnghsh tirmy from the reign of 
Henry VIII. to that of William IIL (Planch^.) In the Accounts, in April 
15dU, mending a lock and sharping pikes cost (id.; July 1620, the smith 
was paid 6d. for work about the pikes; July 1621, a pike-head cost 6d. 
The length of the pike-staff does not appear to have been fixed ; but it 
probably was seldom less than sis feet. 

PiLKiNGTON AND Pabk. Pilkiugtou is a township in the parish of Preatwieh, 
six miles N.W, of Manchester. It gave name to an old family (the original 
sent of which was Pilkington Tower or Stand, soon after the Conquest), one 
branch of which settled at Rivington. The park, during the period of our 
Accounts, was the property of the Earl of Derby, and was stocked with 
deer, from which a fat buck or doe occasionally found its way as a present 
from the Lord -Lieutenant of the county to the Judge of Chester, at 
Sroithills. This is the eamo park, now the seat of R, N. Philips Esq. M.P., 
High Sheriff of the county in 1 8>'>6-7. In the AecouuLs, in December 1 584, 
15d. was paid at the request of Mr. Fox, towards the building of & bridge 
upon Pilkington water. July 1593, the keeper of Pilkington Pork brought 
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aback from the Esri ofDerbj to Smithilla, aud bid 3a. fee; in Jnne 1600, 
two loads of svltng timber [i.e. for bemms or mfters] were bought at 
Pilkingtoit for 47*. lid. 

PiKS. Thorns cariouslj scraped and dried were used till latelv bv poof 
women in Wales, sod called pindrotn. Small brass pinii for fastening linen 
bare been found in BntiEh barron-s; also pins of bone. Metal pins are 
first mentioned in sDttntea of 14^3, but the dale of the English pin mann- 
facture is placed bv Henry Anderson in 1543, before wbich (sevs the latter) 
nbbons, loopholes, laces, clasps, hooks Bod eves, and skewers of brnsf, silver 
and gold, were used. Hair pins weic more ancient ; occurring with needles 
in ft computus of 1318. Pins were at lirsl made of iroo-wire, blanched. 
(/■<>«*.) At first pins were so ill-made, that in 34th Henry VHI. (15-42) 
it was enacted that none should be sold unless double-headed, and the 
beads soldered fast to the shank of tbe ptn. This act nearly annihilated tlie 
manofiicture, and three years afterwards it was repealed. In the Accounts, 
in September 1610, pins to my mistress cost 4d.; December 1816, a paper 
of pins 4d.; July 1621, 2,0(W pins 20d,; so that, if at the same rate, "a 
paper of pins' would bold 400, die price would be at ibe rate of Id. 
per 100. 

PiNDER (Anglo-Saxon pindan, to include or inclose), the keeper of a 
(own or village pin-fold or common pound. One of the ballads in Robin 
Hood's Garland throws some light on the office ; " the jolly pinder of 
Wakefield on the green" declaring that neither knight nor squire nor baron 
bold dared make a trespass on the town of Wakefield, "but his pledge 
goes to the pin-fold." Robin, Scarlet, and Little John trespass over a 
corn-field, on which tbe jolly pinder attacks all three, and with such bravery 
th at Robin Hood seeks tomakcbim one of bis band. Tbe pinder replies — 

^^^^F At Michaelmas neit my coieiuuit comes out, 

^^^B When erer; man gatben his fee, 

^^^^^ Then I'll take mj blue bttide in my hand, 

i 

Ke pound (^Mxrcua) is generally any place inclosed, to keep in beasts; bat 
especially a place of strength, to keep cattle which are distrained, or put in 



It Michaelmas once was come uiil gone. 
And my msaler bod paid mo mj foe. 

Then would I ect at liltlo by bim 
As my master doth by me. 





! replevieJ o 
1 tbe lord's woate, and which 
I, and is dIso called the lord's 
vheieLo tlie owner of 
lout otTcnce, is also > 
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by any trespnss done by Cbeiu, until tbey ar 
pound overt is an opeti pound, usually built o 
he provides fur tlie use of himself and tenants, 
or the common pound ; and a backside, yard, 
beasts impounded may come to give lliem men 
pound overt. A pound covert is a close place, where tbe owner of cattle 
cannot come without giving offence, as a house, &c. A common pound 
belongs to a township, lordship, or village, and ought to be in every parish, 
kept in repair by them who have nsed to do it time out of mind. The 
oversight is to be in the stewnrd of tbe Jeet, where any defeuh herein is 
punishable. Pound-breach (the owner bretiking tbe pound and taking 
away the collie, &c.) is an oiFence which may be inquired into at the 
shenfTs tourn, as a common grievance tn contempt of the authority of the 
law. (^Jacob.) In lite thirteenth century bees trespassing in a garden might 
be impounded in a hive, and held in pledge. Parks were used as poundi 
for eEtrnys. (^Fm6.) The pinder seems to have been paid by a local tax or 
gald on the landowners, for in October 1605 the charge for llie pindcr of 
Padiham, on the Shuttle worths, was 4d. per oxgang of land, on sixteen 
o:k gangs, 5s. 4d. 

PiKSONR. In March 1585-6, Thomas Shultlewortb makes the entry, 
" Mending of a pinsone of my brother's, I d." The pinsone was a thin-«oied 
shoe or sock (Palt^ave), a shoe without heels, a pump. (B. Die.) Pinsons 
was an old name (or pincers. 

PiFBRS. Aniongist the old minstrels or itinerant musicians, or waitts, 
were players on pipes of various kinds. Some of them even made with green 
corn-stalks, such as are used by shepherds' boys. There were Dutch 
pipers, to play lovc-danccs, springs, or rays. Probably amoni; iho pipes 
should be included oboes or hnut-hois, and the word waitts;, for musical 
walcbmen, originally meant oboes. Bagpipes might also he amongst the 
instruments of the so-called pipers. (Fosb.) A company seem to have been 
called " a poverty of pipers,'" as a blast of buntcris a melody of Imrpers, &c 
The "Lord of Misrule" is described by Stui/ies as having in his train 
" bawdy pijiers and thundering drummers, to strike up the devil's dance 
withol." (Slrutt.) For numerous instances of " paying the piper" in the 
Accounts, see Index. 

Pistols. The pistol, and its variety, the dag or tacke, are temp. Henry 
VIII. The pistol superseded the mace in tbe hands of otficers in this raign 
(PhneM); more generally in thai of Kdwnrd VI. 



emi-hR<]nes gave 
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occasion to Uie origin of pistols, invented during the latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII. at Pistoia, in Tuscany (according to Sir James Turner, hy 
Ounillo Vitelli). De la None says the reiters (freebooters of all nations, 
hired by our kings) first brought pistols into general use. Their length was 
then 20^ inches. Grose says the pistpl is mentioned in 1544; that it was 
used by Ihe Germans before the French, and that the most ancient are 
wholly of iron, the ramrod excepted. The utility of the pistol was so 
apparent that attempts were made to unite it with such weapons as the 
mace, battle-axe, &c. (Fosb,) In the Accounts, in January 1597, Thomas 
March or Marsh, an armourer, was paid 20s. for a case of pistols ; in July 
1621, John Harmer, armourer, was paid dOs. for two French pistols, 
famished ; i.e. with funiiture. 

Pitch. The ancients used it for various purposes, to give odour to wine, 
to stop close earthenware wine-vessels, to tear hair from the body in 
punishment, to light the funeral pile, boiling to throw on besiegers, mixed 
with hair for a cement, and for torches. (Fosh.) For numerous entries in 
the Accounts see Index. In 1583, 6 lb. for marking sheep cost 18d. 

Plagub (Danish plage^ Swedish plaga^ Latin plaga^ a stroke), a pesti- 
lential disease; an acute, malignant, febrile disease that often prevails in 
£gypt, Syria and Turkey, and has at times raged in the large cities of 
Enrope, with frightful mortality. {Webs.) Our notices must be limited 
to those plagues experienced in England during the Tudor period. In 
1500 the plague was so dreadful at London that Henry VIL and his 
court removed to Calais. (Stotoe.) In 9th Henry VIII. (1517) the 
sweating sickness (mortal in three hours) destroyed half the inhabitants in 
most of the chief towns in England, and Oxford was depopulated. In 
1522, many thousands at Limerick perished from plague. In 1525, a 
pestilence throughout Ireland; in 1528, the English sweat extended 
thither; and in 1575, a pestilence in Dublin. In 1003-4, a fatal plague in 
Ireland, and 30,578 perished in London. In 1625, in London 35,417 
persons perished of plague. This was the last plague within the period to 
which this work is confined ; but we may add that '^ the great plague in 
London" commenced in December 1664, and reached its height in Septem- 
ber 1665, in the middle of which month more than 12,000 persons perinhcd 
in one week; 4,000 died in one night. 100,000 persons pcrinhed in 
London of this plague, and it is thought the infection was not t^itally 
destroyed till the great fire of London in 1666. (Haydn, De/ae, Ac.) This 
irfa the last so-called plague from wliicli tliis country has suffr/rod. Of 



course all the iDsCanceB of " plague" apecitieJ above must nut be supposeil 
to be tbe same diaeaae ; for plague was the geocral, sliort name for axiy 
eKtensive inrcctioiiB or contagious disease. As to the sweating sickness, we 
derive the following from '"A Boka or Couneeill against the disenae 
commonly called the Sweale or Sweating Sickneesc," by John Cains, M.U. 
(London 1552). He speaks of evil mists and exhalations drawn out of the 
ground by the sun, as in England in 1551 ; which mist, in the country 
where it began, was seen to fly from town to town, with such stink in 
mornings and evenings that iucu could scarcely abide it. He noticed that 
the disease was augmented by neighbourhood to dwelling places, marsh and 
luddy grounds, puddles or dunghills, sinks or canals [channels or kennels] 



easing- piat 
or valleys, &e. 
and slates that ii 
Brabant, only o 
sufferers were either men 
persons, good ale-driukers 
bodies mucili evil matter ; 



ditches or ratten grounds, close air in houses 
' attributes much to the evil, gross diet of the Enghsh, 
lis last sweat, iu Calais, Antwerp, and other places of 
countrymen were sick and none others. Then tbo 
ir men of wealth, ease, or, if of the poorer sort, idle 
nd tavern haunters, which heaped up in their 
hereas labourers and thin-dieted people either 
had it not, or with no great danger. Therefore, who will have their spirits 
pure and clean and himself free from sweat, must keep a pure and clean 
diet, and then he shall he sure. Above oil things, of little and good he 
must eat and spare not, My counsel is that the meats be healthful and 
wholesomely hilled, sweetly saved, and well prepared in roasting, seething, 
baking, &c. The bread of sweet corn, well leavened, and well baked. 
The drink of sweet malt and good water, kindly brewed, without other 
dross now-a-days used. No wine in all the time of sweating ; except for 



except the half be well si 
and small. The meats I would to be veal, muttc 
capon, hen, cock, ]iBrtndge, pheasant, fieldfare, e 
peacocks (whose flesh by a ceriain natural an 
putriiics, as hath been proved), coney-i, pork of n 
fat nor lean, the skin token away, roast and eate 
jollies of veal and capon, ^'oung beef, a little powdered [salted] is not t 
he dispraised, nor new eggs and good milk. Butter in a morning with sage 
and rue, fasting, in a sweating time, is o good preservative ; beside that it 
nourishcth. Cralis, cravasses [cray-fish], pickerel, perch, ruff, gudgeon, 
kmpreys out of gravelly rivers, smelts, dace, barbel, gurnard, whitiug, soles, 
flounders, plaice, millers' thumbs, minnows, with such others, sod in water 



In other timen, old, pure 
, kid, old lamb, chicken, 
lali birds, pigeon, young 
. secret property never 
;an [middle] age, neither 
Tarts of prunes. 



d 
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and Tinegar with rosemary, thyme, sage and whole maces, aiid served 

^oL But we are now-a-da}*s so unwisely fine, and ^^manly 

delicate, that we may in no wise touch a fish. The old manly hardiness, 
stoQt courage, and painfulness of England is utterly driven away ; in the 
stead whereof men now-a-days receive womanliness, and become nice, not 
able to withstand a blast of wind, or resist a poor fish ; and children be to 
brought up, that if they be not all day by the fire with a toast and butter, 
ttd in their furs, they be straight sick. Sauces to meats I appoint, first, 
above all things, good appetite, and next olives, capers, juice of lemons, 
btfberrics, pomegranate, oranges and sorrel, verjuice and vinegar, juice of 
unripe grapes, thepes or gooseberries. After moat, quinces or marmala<lo, 
pomegranates, oranges sliced eaten with sugar ; sucket of the pools or 
bsrks thereof, and of pomtecitres, old apples and pears, prunes, raisins, dates 
and nuts. Figs also, so they be taken before dinner, else no fruits of that 
year, nor raw herbs or roots in sallets, for that in such times they be 

sospected to be partakers also of the infected air All these things 

duly observed and well executed, if moreover we can set apart all affections 
as fretting cares and thoughts, doleful or sorrowful imaginations, rain fears, 
foolish loves, gnawing hates, and give ourselves to live quietly, friendly and 
merrily one with another, as men were wont to do in the old world, when 
this country was called ^ merry England," and every man to meddle in his 
own matters, thinking them sufficient, and avoid malice and dissension, tlio 
destruction of common weaths and private houses, — I doubt not but wo 
shall preserve ourselves both from this sweating sickness, and other d'mmtum, 
{John Caiiu, M.D,, 1552.) We can only indicate that Oer, has various 
prescriptions to preserve from the pestilence, and expel ft out of the 
infected, and against its infection ; also to break, diiMi/ilve, or cure ffettti- 
lential boils, botches or carbuncles ; also many things ** %if*A against the 
pkgne,* to keep awaj its infection or drive it out of tme infected, aiid 
several things ^^nngolar good for a plague sore,** or else ^Ut driffs the 
venom from the heart and other vital or (tj/iritoal partA, ite," (hitfrr wnU^n </f 
the period aboimd in preventives aod cures. Mark, it'tn^^t f/ii^ ^ |/fe«^va' 
tioD against plague,* being five sp<»n«f al of a deo<ti//ri '/f r#^ rnsM^f 
sagelicm, celandine, mithridate, ivory and drajr/ti^frat^ in a <|fian '4 old a'^ ; 
sod afterwards to bhe and ebew tb« dr^ rofA 'A ab^^iM, mtk^Xi *rt$ ^% 
vme^j made of tl* tasse-I^^l ei4 f/f a thlfz-f/j^, »i*d ti^j -nn,, nt$$*^y 
preaenre jon fnAn bdetML!^ U ;::f^-V:^- j£,.w.r/i»Vj <:. 'Jf»gf'/r*''»*Vrr, \^A 
dotht or bricks to eospst y^sr^.i t/> %veu. nuA w;^^« t^«^ v/f^ '/^/^< ^^' 
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rise, apply to it a live pigeon cut in two, &c. For pestilence, fetherfew, 
maleslot, scabins, and mugwort mixed in old ale ; or a drink of yarrow, 
tansy and fctherfcw, in urine ; or sage, rue, briar or elderleaves, bruised in 
a quart of wbitc wine witb ginger and a spoonful of '' the treacle" as drink 
every morning and evening. Even in the cookery books, recipes for plague 
waters found a place. One in Price consists of twenty-two herbs and roota 
distilled in a gallon of white wine and a quart of brandy ; another inclades 
no fewer than twenty varieties of roots, seventeen of flowers, nineteen ol 
seeds, and three of spices, in all fifty-nine ingredients ; and in O. C. Die, 
are two recipes for plague water. In the Accounts, in February 1610 (a 
year not named in the enumeration of plague years at the beginning of thii 
note) half a fifteenth was imposed in various townships, ^' to the relief ol 
the infected of the plague in the several towns of Liverpool, Vxton 
[Euxton], and others," the quota of the Shuttle worths in Habergham Eaves 
being 4d. In Baines's History of Liverpool there is no notice of this plague. 
The following are a few scattered notices of plague visitations in Lancashire : 
The plague which had broken out in London in the first year of the king's 
reign [James I., 1603-4], and carried off 30,000 of its inhabitants, when iti 
whole population did not exceed 150,000, spread the following year into 
Lancashire, and became so extremely fatal that in Manchester alone 1,000 
of the inhabitants died of that malady in 1605, which was probably equal 
to one-sixth of its population. At this time it was not usual to inter the 
dead of the lower class of people in coffins, and the bodies were probably 
often insufficiently covered with earth, which must conduce to the spread oi 
the pestilence ; indeed as late as 1628 it was no unusual thing to bnry the 

poor without coffins. (See Spelman.) In 1540 Liverpool wai 

nearly depopulated by a plague. This dreadful malady was the forerunnei 
of an epidemic called "the sweating sickness," which broke out in April 
1551, and extended its ravages to almost every comer of the kingdom. 

The plague, so forgot in these times, prevailed in Liverpool in 

1651, of which 200 of the inhabitants died (a number probably equal to 
one-tenth of the population), and were buried in the street now called 

Sawney Pope Street, but then bearing the name of Sick Man's Lane 

A dreadful epidemic, designated by the name of " the great sickness of the 
plague of pestilence," ravaged Preston in the early part of the reign of 
Charles I., of which 1,100 persons died, within the township and parish, 
between the 10th November 1630 and the 10th November 1631. [In 
Whalley, it is stoted that £53 was gathered in 1630, and £43 in 1631, 
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'Tor the relief of Preston and other places atHicIed with the plague." 
About the same period the plague is said to have been increaung in Man- 
chester, Wresbaro, Shrewshary, &c.] From the parish registry of Cocker- 
tun it appears that the plague was fatal there in IH31 ; 21 died in July, 
34 in Au^st, incloding the vicar, 5 in September, and 4 in October 
lut on the 8th; "and here the plague ceo^d." ....,., In 1U31 the 
{ilogue broke out in Dalton sad in Biggin, in the Isle of Walney, appearing 
ill July end censing about the Easter following. In 1631 there died in 

Ilalton of (he plagne 3fi0, and in WaJney 120 A note in the 

parish register of Ulverston, on the great number of burials in IflSl, as- 
cribes tlie cause to the Tisitation of the plague in that year, and enumerates 
39 burials in August When the plague rnged at Dalton in leSl, the 
Tnarket of Ulverston took precedence of Dalton market. As to Manchester, 
"a BOre sickness" is mentioned os prevailing amongst the inhabitants in 
the year I j()5, and which greatly increased the effects of Dean Nowell's 
preaching in the town. There la a very prevalent but obscure tradition 
in the Deighbourhood that n plague prevailed in Manchester at some distant 
period ; but whether this " sore sickness," or " the plague of I flOl," is not 
clear. On the foothpath of the road from Stretford to Manchester there is 
a stone about three feet high, on the top of which are cut two small hnainK, 
It is called "the plague stone," and it is said that when lliis malady raged 
in Manchester these basins were filled with water [or vinegar.] When the 
Gonntry people brought their provisions, the purchasers put thoir money 
into one of the basins, to purify it from the pestilential touch of the town'i 
people, before it went into the hands of the formers. There are scleral 
other stones about the town, of a similar appearance, and no doubt applied 
to the same purpose, (BainM.) [Where are or were these other stones 
placed ?] The late Dr. Hibbert Ware, in his Foundatiotu in Manehailsr 
(vol. iv.) regards these stones as the remains of stone eroNsct, orij^iiially 
placed as meters of the depth of the waters, when the low tract of land wiia 
Hooded, by the rise of the Mersey and the Irwell. He says, however, that 
these crosses suggested convenient sites for traffic, when Maiichc«t«-r wa« 
visited with the plague of \GHi-5. In HiQfi, Manchester was again viaitnd 
with a dreadful epidemic, so fatal in its conic(|Ucnces n* to obtain llit nainn 
of the plague. In 1Q04, ibe number of deaths in tli« bills of mortality for 
the parish was ISS ; in 1005, Uiej were 1,(1*14; and in lifl*6, ihcy were 
reduced to 10.1. In 1605. Rowknd MmIcv, Bmj., tliea Iwd of the niauvr. 
appropriftted six acre* of luid in CollrhuM nearest Manchetler, m a burial 
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place for those wlio died of the pingue, and for erecting cubiiis for tlioM 
infected on iiiiy future appearnnce of tlie ptngup. Monumeuts of tliis 
nmlftdy still exist on the road to Stretford and other places in the neigli- 
bonrhood of Manchester, in what nre called " plague- stones," if indeed these 
stones do not claim a higher Hotiquity, In 1645, the town was again 
vifiited with the scourge of pestilence, and the number of burials in 
Manchester increased from about 200 (the general average) to upwards of 
1,200. This visitation was so niioous that purliarocnt, on the !tth July, 
directed that ^1,000 should be appropriated to the relief of Manchester, 
which is described to have been for a long time "so sore visited by the 
pestilence, that none were for many months permitted either to come in or 
go out of the said town." {Bainet.) Adam Martiudale (see his Life, vol, iv. 
of the Chctharo Society) also notices this pestilence; stating that persona 
sickened and died in a night, that puUic fasts were held at Blocklcy and 
other places, and that the Manchester . markets were for a time wholly 
discontinued. Before the end of the year iho malady was stayed, ; 
1G4G the burials were reduced from 1,200 to 144. In Chester a pesulei 
broke out in 1847, and between June 22 and October 14, there were 1,8 
burials in that city. {Hari. MS. 1929.) 

Plaice (French plie, Danish plat-fsk, i.e. flat-fish), a sea fish of t! 
gcnuB plaietM, allied to the flounder, and growing to the sIkc of » lb. or 
10 lb. or more. It is more flat and square than a. halibut. (We&t') To 
this family belong the turbot (or brett), soles, flounders (called also fioolu 
and at Vnnnouth butts) and flat lisb generally. Rag gives to the plv| 
the name of Patter maculosiu. In \583, plaice at Preston cost S 
London, in April 1609, two plaice cost 6d. 

Planting on Setting. If thou have pastures thoi 
quick setting, ditching and plashing. When it is green n 
then get thy quicksets in the wood country, and let ther 
and crabtree, for they be best; holly and hnzei be good. 
the pliiin country, then mayst thou get both ash, oak a 
will increase much wood in short spuce. And set thy oak-sets and the ash 
ten or twelve feet asunder, and cut them as thou dost thy other sets, and 
cover them over with thorns a little, that sheep and cattle eat them not. 
Also weed them clean in midsummer moon or soon after; for the weeds, if 
they overgrow, will kill the »ets. But get no black thorn for nothing, for 
that trill grow outward into the pa^iture, and doth much hurt in the grass, 
and tearing the wool of the sheep. Let all diy sets lean toward the ditch, 



lb. or 
> To 
look^^ 



lost needs have 

n be of white thorn 

If thou dwell in 

ind elm, for those 
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uad a foot from timt make tliy ilitcb ; for il' tlion make it too uigb tliy sets 
ihe wnter mav furtune to wear the ground od titbit nde, Bnd cause tiiy sets 
ta fall donii. If tby diicii be four feet broad, then noald it be two nnd a 
Wf fcel deep ; if five feet broad, then tbrco feet deep ; and if five feet 
brtud, then it would be double set, and the ratber it would fence itself, and 
iho lower liettge will eerre. To make a bcdgc thnu must get tbe atakea of 
lite lienrt of onk, for tbosc be best : crabtree, blocktborn and alder be good. 
Reed-witby is best in marsh ground : asli, mavic [? Diitllow] haael and 

I kite ihoni will serve for a time. {Fitz.) Tauter in October says — 
To plow up, or delvo up, advised with skill, 
Tbe breadth of s ridge, stid iu iHagth as ye wUl ; 
WTiOco spBodj quickset, for a fence je irill ilwH, 
To sow in the seed of the bmtDblc and haw . 
iJanuary beadds- 
lD making or uoadiag us uoeilvth thj ditch, 
Oct set to quickset it \ Icam cunnicgly which, 
lo hedging, where clay U, get ilnko, as jb know, 
Of pophir anil willow, for fnol to grow. 
bd in Februiiry — 
Buy quiukKt at markut, nuw gatheriid and small ; 
}iuy bushes or willow, to fpuce it withal. 
Set willows to grow, in the stead of a utatc, 
For cattle iu summer a shadow to make, 
Quiekwoode and moBt«, or ditches of water, where tbe ground is level, is 
the best fence [for an orchard]. Set without with three or four chess [tiers 
or rows] of thorns, and within with cherries, plums, damsons, bullace, 
iilberds (for I love those trees bettor for their fruit, and as well for their 
fann, as privet) for you may make them take any form. {Lawton, who 
gives details as to planting, sets, graffing, &c., of fruit trees.) In the 
Aceounto, in March 1603, ditching twenty-six roods, and setting it with 
qnickwood, about the spring above Hugh Cockshot's house (at 7d, the rood 
or 220 yards). 15s. 2d.; October 1604, a labourer sis days setting of 
willows by the ivater-side, &c. (Ijd. the day), 9d. ; February 100.5, two 
men ditching, setting with quickwood and hedging eleven roods of new 
ditcb between the wood and tbe horse eoppy (at fiid. tbe rood), 7h. Stjd. : 
January 1600, a laboarcr five days ditching and setting of quickwood in the 
new ditcb at tbe head of tbe garden at fiawtborpe (at i^A. tbe day) 12^d. 
_Febrnary, a labourer two days, stubbing of 
tting them ngnin, Ad. 



e spring [of water] a 
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Plashino OB Pleaching a Hbdob. If the hedge be of ten or twelve 
years' growing sith it was first set, then take a sharp hatchet, or a hand-bill, 
and cut the sets in a plain place, nigh unto the earth, the more [better] 
half asunder, and bend it do\vn toward the earth, atid wrap and wind them 
together, but always so that the top lie higher than the root a good quantity, 
for else the sap will not run into the top kindly, but in process the top will 
die. Then set a little hedge on the back side, and it shall need no more 
mending many years after. (Fitz) 

Plasterers. Plaster of lime, water, and sand, has long been used for 
coating walls and partitions of houses. When houses were of timber and 
clay or loam, applying the latter to the wattles was called '' daubing," and 
the clay or loam used was '^daub;" hence pits containing it on the site of 
the Manchester Infirmary were commonly known as "The Daubholes.** 
When lime came to be used for mortar and plaster, then the workmen 
using it were called Hmers, white limers, and plasterers. An Elizabethan 
writer says that in old time the houses of the Britons were slightly 
set up with a few posts and many raddles [small wood, or sticks split like 
laths, to bind a wall, for the plastering it over with loam or mortar] ; in 
woody soils our houses are commonly strong and well timbered, so that in 
many places there are not above 4, 6, or inches between stud and stud ; 
but in the open and champainc country they are enforced for want of stuff 

to use no studs at all with here and there a griding whereunto they 

fiEisten their splints or raddles, and then cast it all over with .thick clay to 

keep out the wind The clay wherewith our houses are impannelled 

is either white, red, or blue ; the first doth participate very much of the 
nature of our chalk, the second is called loam, but the third eftsoons 
changeth colour so soon as it is wrought, notwithstanding that it look blue 
when it is thrown out of the pit. Of chalk also we have our exceUent 
asbestos or white lime, made in most places, wherewith (being quenched) 
we strike over our clay-works and stone walls, in cities, good towns, rich 
farmers' and gentlemen's houses. Otherwise, instead of chalk (where it 
wantetli, for in some places it is so scant that it is sold by the pound) they 
are compelled to bum a certain kind of red stone, as in Wales, and else- 
where other stones, and shells of oysters and like fish found upon the sea 
coast, which being converted into lime, doth naturally (as the other) abhor 
and eschew water whereby it is dissolved, and nevertheless desire oil, 
wherewith it is easily mixed, as I have seen by experience. Within their 
doors also such as have ability do oft make their floors and parget [rough- 
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cast wallj of Rue alaliBBter burned, wliicli they call plaster of Paris, whereof 
in Booie places we bave great plenty, ami Uiat very profitable against the 
rage of fire. Id plastering likeivise of our fairest Uouees over our heads, we 
use to lay first a laine [layer] of white mortar, tempered with hair, upon 
latlis, which are nniled one by another (or sometimes upon reed or wickers, 
more dangerous for fire, and made fast here and there with sap-laths for 
blling down), and finally cover all with the aforesaid plaster, which, beside 
tbe delectable whiteness of the stiiiF itself, is kid on so even and smoothly, 
as Dothing in my judgment can he done with more exactness. (Ilarri.) 
As to daubing or plastering nith lime or ciny, ive meet with the following 
entry : — lu 1531, paid for wattles [hurdles or tnigs] and " dalhyngstours" 
[daubing-stowers or plastering stakes] lor four chimneys, Gd. {Durham 
Burtar'a Mem.) These were evidently chimneys of clay, and the twigs 
and daubing-stowers constituted the framework to which the clay was 
applied. Such chimneys may still be seen in old houses. {Finekale.) Paid 
V> a nuson for daubing the windows and gables of the i;huncel of Edenhom 
for one ilay 4d. (Coldinyham Rail, 1330.) " Wottle and dab' is a term 
Uill used in Warwickshire for describing a mode of building with close 
lordle-work, plastered over with a miiture of clay and chopped straw. 
The post and paii is a mode of bnildiog a house of uprights and cross pieces 
i! timber, which are not plastered over, but generally blackened, as many 
old cottages [granges, manors, and mansions] are in various parts of England. 
(Halli.) Sometimes houses are described as "post and potroll," tlio lost 
teing a kind of chalky clay. " Dauber" was tbe old name for plasterer. 
The ancient style of a branch of the fraternity of bncklaycm in Ncwrantlo- 
ou-Tyne was ''' C'attets and Danbers." Tbe cat vena a piece of wft clny 
thrust in between the latlis, which were afterwards daubed or ploatorcd. 
(d. Gtots., P.P., &c.) For numerous enlritn of |ilaster«ra' work and wages 
in the AccoDDts,see Indcx- 

Platb. a flat piece of metal. In July I5!)4, three idiects of white 
plate for the cbecscboard cost lUd. ; March liHi, eij:ht «tiMta of plate, tn 
put upon the ropes of (lie cheese crate*, to mtc tbe er*te« froni the cheese, 

PurKM Ava Puvs. The Euglish dram* beeuiie perfect b (be reiffD of 
EJ>xabeth [prior to which there wmm no buiIdiD|; Mt apert for dnmUie per- 
fornuuKcs]. The fint royal liocfue for tbe druna in Engleod tre* Ui Mu- 
ter Burbege and four others — ■amnie U> tbe Kerl of Leicester— lo wt 
plays at tbe Globe ibeetn, Benbwde, in lilt. A liceaiae 
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blittkspero itud bis ostii^taDts Ju 160.1. Plays were opjmscJ by tUe Pur 
in 1633, and nftcrwards eusiicndcd tiU tlie Restoralion in 16G0. {^Hat/dn.) 
Tlie English drama, and tLe actora and theatres, constitute too large a sub- 
ject for elucidation herp. Novels, Lietorics, loles, and plays from tlie La^n, 
French, Italian, and Sp&nish, supplied most of the materials for the EnglJsli 
roDiaotic drama, which about la80 was heginning to rise in popular favour. 
Twenty dramatic wiiters flourished between 1560 and J5EH). The earliest 
produced play of Shukspero (Henry VI. Part I.) was prior to 13it2, since ii 
is referred to by Nash in his " Pierce Penitilesso" of that year. Stubbcs is 
Tcry bitter agaiust these Buiusemcnts. Writing io the time of Shakspenr, 
be says that all stage plays; interludes and comedies, are either of divine or 
profane matter : if irreverently representing divine things, they are sacrile- 
gious; if playa be of profane matters, 'Hlieu tend they to the dishonour of 
God, and nourishing of vice, both which are damnable." In either cas« 
" they are quite coutrary to the word of grace, and sucked out of the devil'a 

teats, to nourish us in idolatry, heathenry and sin But if there were 

no evil in them save this, namely, that the arguments of tragedies are anger, 
wrath, immunity, cruelty, injury, incest, murder, and auch like ; the persons 
or actors are, gods, goddesses, furies, liends, bags, kings, queens, or poten- 
tates. Of comedies, the mutter and ground is love, bawdry, cozenage, 
flattery, wboredoni, adultery; the persons or agents, whores, queans, 
bawds, scullions, knaves, courtesans, treacherous old men, amorous young 
men, with siicb like, of infinite voricty. If, I say, there were nothiug else 
but this, it were sufficient to withdraw a good Christian from the using of 
them. For so otYen as they go to tin 
titey go to Venus' palace and Satan's 
betray Jesus Christ." He culls player 
buzzing Jroncts, who suck up and dcvc 

poor bees should live Away, tbei 

for go they never so brave, yet are they c 

And is it not true? Live they not upon begging of every one that c 
Are they not taken by the laws of the realm for rogues and vagabonds f ^ 
speak of such as travclleth countries with plays and interludes, making an 
occupation of it), and ought so to he punished if they bad their deserts.' 
{Stubbea.) Though probably 24 or 25 out of the 37 plays of Sbaks-pere 
were written and played daring the reign of Elizabeth, we do not fin 
satisfactory evidence of their being favourites at Court. Elizabeth see 
have preferred pieces in which allegnric-al chamcteri. ml ministered t' 



3 liouses where players freqiiei: 
vnogogue, to worship devils and 

"a great sort of idle lubbers and 
r the good honey, whereupon the 
fore, with this so infamous an art! 

>uDted and taken but for h 




naitj br tb« aiost eztmapM ranpliBienU and kdiilitary [initc. JamM 
I. (mn Mr. Peter Counb^sai in lot " Berek ut Court'} aw ii« limos m 
awDT plsn ni m <remr ks Qaeen Elixabetli ires accustatucd to soo. A* to 
tli« ptavm, tliere w«a ftom the i«^ or Heuir VII. lo tliv doso of thai uf 
Efisabetii, a rojrsi ur conrt ooinpanT, receiving rt^ular £tipeiiili IVain lli« 
mtrangn. It became the custom, as players luulUplicd, to aasociato in 
small eampBoiea aud to coll Lhemselvea the servants of name nubleniau ; 
the]' nrote bis bad^ and livery (sometimes he gave tliem ihceo), and tliey 
tlin* M«iired powerfnj protection against puritanical prosrcntjon. By the 
icniniit •■>' the expenses of the Dnkc of Norfolk (temp. Ilenrv VI].) it 
ajipenni iliat bis players were provided by liiin witb doilblol*. Several 
cunipanies of players from ilitTcrcnt partH of tlic kingdum experienced ibo 
bounty of Henry VII, and the actors of not a lew of the nobility porfonncd 
at court. Certain players of Suffolk, and others iiltaobed lo the l-lnrl of 
^Viltshtre, were the only companies ivhich exhibited at court during tbo 
Gr«t twelve years of Henry VIII.; Lmt, in imitation of the kinn, moat 
of the nobility kept theatrical retainers of their own. Tlio kiiig'n playari, 
as well as those of the nobility,- seem to bave travelled round iho country 
representing pluya, wherever they could obtain adenuato rewards, ficlwuen 
l.i80 and ITtSO Queeu Elizabeth and the court were principally entertained 
by pnblic pertbrmers, who acted under her name and those of lier chief 
nnbility ; and the Inna of Court and other Lodiea ocuonionally (jave repre- 
sentations of plays to the Queen. In 1580, Mr. Payne (!o[ller aupposea 
tiiere were about ten companies, of ten or twelve persons each, performing 
in London and its vicinity, amongst which wore those of the (Jiicon, the 
Lords Leicester, Oxford, and Nottingham (Lord Admiral). In lAlil Lord 
Sirango's players occupied the theatre called the ilose, on tlio Bankaido ; 
in 1503 Lord Susves's pla.vcrs are named; and the Queen's player* W«ro 
labsequeutlr called the Lord Chemberlaiu's. Of this lost Sliakupcro waa 
unc of the principal "sharers;" for these componiea were divided into 
ihareta, three-fjuiirteT sharers, half sharers, and '' hired men." Other noble- 
men nameil as the patrons of particular companies, were the Earls of VVor- 
I rettcr, Pembroke, Derby, Sc. As to the fees or wages of playtm, aftar 

L 1574 the performance of a play at court was rewarded with XIO(Ij marks); 
i (miosalj it Iwd been £^ 13s. 4d. or 10 marks; and from 1.''II8 the eight 
I "iUBrlDde plsjvn' of tJie Queen were paid in the whole £'M or A5 marks 
I ^pv, bens; £3 8t. Sd. or 3 marks each ; in the whole as feeXSS 13a. 4d. 
I w 10 nariu ; llie otW £3 6b. 8d. or 5 mofka being an allmnacc for (be 
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liveries of the eight. In l.>21 [he royal trumpeters liad 16< 
violinists 2l)d. and .£16 26. 6d. for their liTcrics; sis flutists from 12d. to 
2s. 8(1. a day ; six sockbutts from 8d. to ISd. ; tea musicians 8(L to ISd. a 
day, and seTon of them £16 2s. 6d. for liveries; while the interlude plnvera 
were reduced from eight to four in Dumber, baviog each £3 Gs. 8d. for 
wages and XI 23. 6d. for liveries yearly. The term interlude was applied 
to all dramatic enterttuniDents ; hecause these were originally played in the 
intervals between banquets and other festive entertainments. From the 
reign of Henry VII. to that of James I. it was customary for players to 
perform during private festivities, hut especially at the marriages of the 
nobility and geutry ; and several payments to players in the Accounts 
appear to have been made about the periods of the weddings of Ellinor 
and Ann Shu tile worth. In the expenses of the wedding feast of Mr. 
Wcntworth with the daughter of Lord Burghley in 1581, are enbies of 
^10 given to the musicians and £5 to the players. It was not unusoal, 
when players lieord of "a banquet towards," to go to tlio house where the 
party was assembled, and offer to perform. In the historical play of '*Sir 
Thomas More," (written probably beforo 1590,) an interlude is played 
before supper, by the Cardinal's players, who are rewarded with 10 angels 
{£-'i). The tustom for dramatic performers to joumuy from place to place 
is very ancient; frequent instances occur in the reign of Henry VI- Many 
noblemen at that date had companies of players as their retainers, and they 
(to use the expression of an old dramatist) " travelled upon the hard hoof 
from village to village," and from country scat to country scat, receiving 
uncertain rewards for their cxiiibiiions, — Decker nays "for cheese and 
buttermilk ;" speaking of bad but ambitious players, who, out of a desire 
" to wear the best jerkin," and to " act great parts, forsake the stately and 
more than Roman city stages," and join a strolling company. No chock 
seems to have been given to the practice of actors wandering over the 
country in the esercise of their vocation, until 14th Elizabeth cap. 5 (15T2), 
by which it was enacted that all players, &c., not licensed by ony baron or 
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it was therefore reyived by the 39th Elizabeth cap. 4 (1596-7). It does 
not seem to have been usual for the chief actors of the established com- 
panies of London to travel into the country, unless the capital were at any 
period visited by the plague, when the privy council or the city authorities 
interdicted performances at the theatres, as bringing together crowds and 
spreading infection. In general only the inferior performers left the metro- 
polis; and J. Stephens (1615) giving the character of ^'a common player," 
observes, ^^ I prefix the epithet of common to distinguish the base and art- 
less appendants of our city companies, which oftentimes start away into 
rustical wanderings, and then, like Proteus, start back again into the city 
nmnber." They returned to London when their acting proved no longer 
profitable in the country. The receipts in the country were always smaller 
than in London; and in several instances Henslowe stipulated with his 
^ hirelings," that should the company be obliged to go into the country, they 
shonid play ^^at half wages." Qamaliei Ratsey the highwayman richly 
satisfied some players performing a private play before him, by giving them 
408., ^ for they scarcely had 20s. audience at any time for a play in the 
country." In the prologue to *' The Hog hath lost his Pearl," (acted about 
1614 ^ by certain London prentices,") Taylor, the author, thus apologises in 
the prologue : — 

We are not half so skilled as strolling pUyers, 
Who ooold not please here as at coimtry fairs. 

Dr. Whitaker, in his ** Craven," observes that strolling players were pro- 
bably of no higher rank or greater talents than those who arc now content 
to amuse a country village in a bam. He gives extracts from a household 
book of the CliflTord family, showing that in 1595 Lord Willoughby's men 
had 30s. for playing twice; April 1609, Lord Vaux's men wore not per- 
mitted to play, because it was Lent, but had 10s. given; in lfU4, Lord 
Wharton's players played one play (fee not stated); in 1619 was given to 
fifteen men that were players who belonged to the late Queen [Anne, con- 
sort of James I., who died in the March of that year] but did not play, 13s« 
4d. ; September 1619, Prince Charles's players, for one perfonnance, had 
Us.; in 1624, to ^ a set of players going by the name of the kin^'w players," 
who played three times, £3. 1663, to certain players itiii(;rafiU XI ; 
1635, to a certain company of roguish players who represented ** A Saw 
Way to pay Old Debts," £1 ; and to Adam Gcrdler, whom my l^fui sent 
for from York, to aet a part in '*The Kni^^ht of the HuriiiiiK I'estNf," //» 
There would seem to have been four classes of itineraiit jflayem : — First, 
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those regular actors who occasionally left London for the country. We are 
told that in 1593, even " the Queen's players broke [separated] and went iuto 
the country ;" and an agreement is preserved of December 1597, in which 
Henslowe engages an inferior hireling named William Kendall, for two yean 
with two single pence [a fast-penny for each year] after the statute of Win- 
chester, for every week of his playing in London 10s., and in the country 58. 
Hcnslowe's Diary shows that during the last illness of Queen Elisabeth, in 
March 1602, several companies of London players went into the country to 
perform, the London theatres being closed. Second, those really the retainers, 
or allowed to bear the name, livery, and badge of some nobleman. Third, 
those really the public players of towns, as in the case above, where an actor 
was sent for from York to play a particular part, in which probably he excelled. 
And fourth, those who were " roguish players," assuming tlie titles of some 
company of one of the three former classes. We purposely omiti as foreign 
to our purpose, all notice of the companies of juvenile actors, such as the 
boys of Windsor, the Earl of Oxford's boys, &c. As to the players of pro- 
vincial cities and towns, it appears that in cities and large towns, at a very 
early date, the getting-up and acting of miracle-plays devolved upon the 
trading companies; each guild undertaking a portion of the performance 
and sustaining a share of the expense. Such was the case at Chester, Coven- 
try, York, ^c. When the regular drama had succeeded, there seems to 
have been in some places a stage belonging to the town ; and in Lodge s 
and Greene's '^ Looking Glass for London and England" (1594), the father 
of one of the low comic characters is reported as ** keeper of the town 
stage," or the stage used by the inhabitants for the representation of plays, 
either by the townsmen, or by actors belonging to the town, who sometimes 
travelled to adjoining [and even distant] places to perform. In Willis's 
'^ Mount Tabor" (1639), is an account by the author, of ^^a stage play 
which I saw when I was a child," and the writer states that ^ In the city 
of Gloucester the manner is (as I tbink it is in other like corporations) that 
when players of interludes come to town, they first attend the mayor, to 
inform him what noblemen's servants they are, and so get Hcense for their 
public playing ; and if the mayor like the actors, or would show respect to 
tbeir lord and master, he appoints them to play their first play before him- 
self and the aldermen and common council of the city ; and that is called 
*The Mayor's Play,' where every one that will comes in without money, 
the mayor giving the players a reward as he thinks fit, to show respect 
unto them." As to the number of actors in a company temp. Henry YII. 
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and Vim they were ^nenllj onh- (bnr or fire; doubliiiji the p»rt». 
Tbc raiiom of compovnic pieces so that one actor niight nndortalt* two or 
eren three chamcten, contiiiDeil till late in tho reiini or Kliubctlt. In I S(t7 
% printed plnv sets forth thnt fnurteen players [dntmati* prrninv] ara 
introdiiccd, but tlint " four mar easily piny this interlude.' In " KinR 
Darina' were twenty chamcters, but "nix may easily play thii inlerlndo. 
In^SirThoroaa More" (wriilen about 15.M), Curdinal Wolse/i plnycm are 
fipukeii or as only four and one boy. Henry VUI. was the iint of our 
moDarchs who entertained eight pert'ormera ; but ovon thoy were In two 
companies, the new and ibo old playenj. Wo may roadily oomprebond 
llist itinomnt compauies would not cnmprii>c any ■- iiipeniunierarica )* bh, 
with limited audiences, tlircc or four pinyors could livu u]ion " rocoipU' 
whidi would not keep ten or twelve. !n April and May I35f> were inued 
proclamation* by Queen EIJEabcth, prohibiting the porfonnnnpn of play* or 
iateriudns from that time " till All Hallows tide next cncaiua" (November 
Ist). except ihL'y be notified beforehand and liceuicd within ttiiy city or Inwn 
corporate by llie mayor or oilier chief officers, end within any shire by the 
qoeen's licntenanla therein, or by two iuBticos oF the jionce of that pBTt of 
^e shire. Special charge is giten to her nobility and gentlemon to tabs 
good Older with their servants being players, that the quocn's conitnnndmetit 
be duly kept and obeyed. In the fullotving month (Juna IS.^If) Sir Itifburt 
Dndley (afleru-ards Eul of Leicestei) having a compauy of tbeatrioal ■■!- 
tanls, wiot« iu their behalf to the Eor! of Shrewnbnry, Lord Pronident of 
the Nonb, stating thai they had licenw of divers lord* to play under their 
authority in divers shires, and asking the Earl's band and seal to their 
license for the like liberty in Yorkshire. A few particniars may Ins noted 
M b U>e early part of the reign of James [. In his first year (lAU'l) by a 
Ifse under the priry sea] (foltowed by patent and«r tho gteat seal) antho- 
riaed l^wretiee Fletcher, William fihalctpere, Kichsinl Bttrhage, Angnstine 
PUIBps, J«liii Hemnicga, Henr>- (^'ondell, William fliy, Keberl Annyii, 
tlieltd CowleT. and tlie net of tbeir sssociatea, freely to usv and Mercise 
Ifce an wmA taaiKj «f f^'tuf eenie di wa, tnigoliea, faifloriM, faiMfhidaB. 
iKwla. y«Bwk Mtge piqw, md swrk otbcs blist, tn., pMidy, whtn tba 
iaAc1M«#lbeplagwAaHd«TCaw, wwett witfaiD tbev mw bmmI )mnm 
esM Ifc* GMe. col ftsrrey. m akn sritUo wf Uwa lulls, or muM Ula, 
«r adtar MavMBM ytmctm widM iW lAcftiM and fai«law af My mImt 
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Iain's, now became the King's players ; tijo Earl of Wurcestcr bestowed his 
company upon Jaraea'a queen Anne, and they were styled " the Queen'a 
servants ;" Prince Henry adopted as hia servanta tlie Earl of NoCtingham'tt 
players, and at tlie Prince's deatli they were transferred to Frederick, the 
Prince or Elector Palatine of the Rhine, consort of the Princess Elizabetb 
daughter of James 1. In lEiSI. the Elector Palatine's players were called 
" the Palsgrave's servants." He afterwards assumed the title of King of 
Bohemia. Before her marriage, the Princess Elizabeth had a company of 
players, styled "The Lady Elizaheth's servants." In Ifil.), after the death 
of Prince Henry, tlie title of " the Prince's players" denoted the company 
of Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. During his journey to the North, 
in 1617, James 1. was attended by a regular company of players, probably 
those just referred to as the king's servants ; and a warrant was issued in 
that year to the treasurer of his majesty's chamber, to pay certain players, 
for three stage ploys that were acted before his majesty in his journey to 
Scotland, such sums of money as is uiiual in the like kind. From ReveU 
at Court we lind that John Towiisend and Thomas Moore, two of the 
players, who acted three plays before the king in his journey towards Scot- 
land, received £'m. The number of companies of players acting under the 
names and protection of the nobility, very early in the reign of James J., 
was felt to be a great inconvenience. Accordingly the statutes of the 14th 
and 3!)th Elizabeth (above noticed) were repealed by the Ist James I. cap. 7, 
[1603-4] which enacts that no authority given by any baron of the realm, or 
other of greater degree, unto any other person or persons, shall be available 
to free or discharge them or any of them from the pains and punishments 
of the 39lli Elizabeth. Thenceforward all actors travelling round the 
country, protected only by a nobleman's license, were to be liable to the 
pains and penalties enacted against vagrants. As on illustration of tlie 
habits of the period, we may state that in Shakspcre's lime, in London, 
plays were acted only once a day, commencing at three p.m. and usually 
terminating about five p.m., so that the public might go to supper. Shak- 
Bpere, in the prologues to Romeo and Juliet and Ilenry VIII., speaks of 
the duration of the entertainment as two hours. The public theatres had a 
"twopenny gallery," the playbills were stuck on |>osts, trumpets sounded 
thrice to intimate that the play was about to commence, and there was 
music in the intervals. The audience before the performance, re4>d, played 
at cards, drauk ale and smoked tobacco. For some time plays were acted on 
Sundoyt only; after l.->7!' they wore acted on Sundays and other day* 
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indiscriiuinately. Tlie entries in the Accounts ns to [ilayors are im follnw*, in 
cbronological order: — 1586, Jaly, yoTen urtomy Lord MortcMo [Mork-y'ii] 
pteyerres 2g. fid.; October 1388, gevcn to plncrea of Siir I'otor hyglm, 
knyglite, being his meane, 5e. ; tooncof tliesniil niou to gel u letter uonveyeil 
from Hornby (Lancashire) toBarbone(WeslraorQluiicl) l)d. : Ueuombur lAHH, 
gcTea u> tbe plaeres of Preston, fls. ; to towo pioperas [jiipcrsj, fid. ; January 
158!>, geven to tbe ploeresof Nante wyche, ia. ; Jaotinry l^iIH.govoD unto 
theplaereaof Downam, 2b. fid.; gevcn to the wyothos[w(utl»]of Klaiidc, 4d.; 
payed to another piper, iA.; December 151)1, to plaem* whicli caino frotn 
Rachdail, 2e. 6d.; gcven unto the wyathcs [wuilta] of Hallyfase, 6d.; January 
1592, onto playeres which cnme fronie (Jsrstyiiyg, 2b.; goven unto n pilior, 4<1.; 
gCTen unto players which came from Blockburne, 3s. 4d. ; unto playerci 
which come furthe of Cheshiere, 12d. ; January iri»4, Mvcn playc^rs which 
came from Downeham, 2s. 6d. ; August 15)H, ye same dayo [Auguot 31] to 
my Lo. off Essex playera which came hither to Smythelos, 2i, ; January lUiltt, 
giren unto the plaiers of Downeham, H*. ; unto the muMsionors of C'hotlor, 
I2d. [There seem lo have been no lal^r visits of piayen to SmithllU; tbfl 
building of Gawthorpc Hall (1600<irt05) would not poroiit of their pcrfun 
anccs there during that period, and it is probable that Lawrenco Shuttle- 
worth, being a clergyman, might not counlenanco them ; for lli« next entry 
relating to players in the Accounts, the first ai to thoir performances at 
GBWthorpe,iain December ItiOS, Lawrence Shultleworth having di«d in 7a- 
braary ISOS.aad being ncceeded by his nephew (.'ol. Richard Hhiitllo worth.] 
December 2, 1C09, gi*eit to Uie lord of Darbies [E«rl vf Derby's] plai«m try 
my mastei'a appatBteHient, 6s. 8d. ; to the piper of Padiliaiii, by my mis- 
maa' af^MiuliiKiit, 13^ ; to foore nnsrtiwKa wbicb una* to (Jawlhrap|M', 
by my miatiieai' appobtmeat, IZd; Marcb 13, l«IO, prm tA DistJ* [or 
Kfley] ud la* cmi^hm llw pkicn [t of Lord IhwUsry). SO*. ; giTMi to tiM 
Uall^ fiaien, by asy — J eff 's appo MHi weBt, IXi. [tloa WM Um RwMb 
bdbre FlfMiw Sbattlnmtb'* OMni^pi to Mr. (afunma* Hit RJpb) 
AfllHtsa of WUIry]; Joly X5, ICIO, f^rtm 1» my Loti Mwl«ml^i 
jbama, teM-i A^M II. Kit, giMO to ay U. M«m1m(Im Us fUm, 
umj m »m r^ * u mmimi m iu t ,SOi.; Awgmtt,p9tnt»WifL»iAUm1m9hit 
fhitnMi«a.9i.[twmmA»]iSeptmhal*,liHl,i»mfi^mt0tft4flMmm, 
«H. i to AftfaH Oasacr, piper. 124. ; t» iktmm Hkn. Iti, ; OsMfew 7, 1 •! Z, 
fmnto DiAwMi li»flOMfa«t, ny La. VmMtft hm pUmm, Ma.j ^««i 
WTbo.YaMMCMMEra.c4.; Pspf fcar It, r<».ipsw f »y Uf4* of 
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to DJEtle and liiu compnnie [o! plovBrs, t Lord Dudley's], Gs. 8(1. ; given la 
Alex. GruDdy, piper, al my ina§[cr'9 command, inste-od of oates [? oris] 
INd. ; September 1C13, to my Lo. of Darbie bis . ., [? ploycra — a part of tlie 
lefif lorn off], 209. i November 7, 16!<i,giren by my master'a appointmeDt to 
Distleaod Mb compsjiie [of players] 6a. "fid. ; January ^5, 1617, given to my 
Lord Stolfurd his plaierii, 3s. 4d. ; March 1 1, 1617, pyen to tbree plaiers, 
by master's appointment, 12d. ; Mareb 18, given to my io. Darbie his 
piaierea, 3s. 4d. ; December 9, 1617, given to my Lorde Staifui^ bia pl^eres, 
3s. 4d. ; January '26, 1618, given to tbe plaiere^ by uiy master appojutmeut, 
2b. 6d. ; given t» Dynloy, pypcr, 12d.; March 10, 161S, giveu to tlic 
ijueene'a piaierea, by my raaslor's appoj-ntment, lOs. ; March 11, giveD to 
the waits of Durrabam, by my master appoyntment, 3s. fid. — Tliis is tlie 
last entry in the Accounts as to players. The family seem to have been 
from homo about Christmas in \G\') and 1620, and the Accounts close id 
October 1621. The itinerant players visiting Smithills and Gawihorpe, 
and giving their performances fur the entertunraent of the family and 
household, divide themselves into two of the classes already noUced, the 
licensed companies of the queen and the nobles or others of rank, aud those 
of towns. Of the former class. Sir Teter Legh's players came from Lyme 
to Smithills, in honour of their patron's daughter. Lady Shuttlowortb. 
Lord Morlev was probably the Henry Parker, Lord Morley, who succeeded 
hia grandfather of the sume name in l.^.^.i, and ha<i summons to parluiment 
by that title in 15TI. He married the Lady EliEibetb, daughter of Ed- 
ward Earl of Derby, by whom be had issue a son and heir, Edtvard Lord 
Morley, who married Elizabeth, sole daughter and heiress of VViltiam Lord 
Mouuteogle. (See Stanley Papm-t^ part il., vol. xxxi. of the Chetbam 
Society.) The Earl of Esstix was the gallant aud ill-fated Hobert De- 
vereux, who was the favourite of Elisabeth, and was beheaded in the 
Tower on the 25th February 1601. In Januiry, July, and September, 
158!), two dramatic companies arrived at Knuwsloy at the same time, 
the Queen's aud the Earl of Emcs's players; and on the Sunday after 
one of iheir arrivals, the rector of Standish preached i[i the morning, the 
Queen's players acted in the afternoon, and tbe Earl of Essex's at night 
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playen" were dio«e of William, siztb K&rl, who was probably tbe first of 
)iis fomiiy to pye a company of players bia name and badge ; for Henry, 
tbnttb Earl, we are expressly Lold by the Rev. Caiioii Raines in his notei on 
tbe Stanley Paper*., port ii., do twith standing [lie magiii licence or bis eatab' 
lishmcDi, bad not a private company of players ; and Ferdinando, fifth Earl, 
ooly held tbe earldom two years. All the notices of Lord Derby's playera in 
tlie Accounts relate to thoiie of William, sixth Earl, who succeeded iii 1595 
aud died la 1642. They seem to have played at Gawthorpo Decombor 8, 
IGOO; AtLjiist 12 and December 12, 1612; in September 1613, and March 
lillL IbMT. Lord Mounteagle was probably tbe Wilham Lord Mountcogle 
to wbom the anonymous letter waa addressed tvliicb led to the discoTery 
of t)ie ^nupowder plot of November ^th 1605, and whose itnuglitct Eliza- 
beth married Edward Lord Morley, eon of Henry Earl Morley and the Lady 
Elisabeth, a dau;;bter of EMword Earl of Derby. His players performed •( 
Gawtborpe July 25. 1(110. and August 11, 1612. Lord Stafford wna in all 
probability Edward Stafford, tbe jp-eat-great-gmtidson of the Dulio of Bucb- 
ingbam who was bebejuled in 148.3; great-grandson of Edward de Stafford 
(tbe Duke's son and heir) wlio wa« beheaded in 1521, and being attainted, 
»I1 bis honours were forfeited ; grandson of Henry Stafford (sou of the lul 
named) and ton of Edward Lord Stafford who died in 1103. The Edwtrd 
re noticing succeeded bis father io th« 
Tbe visits of bis players to Gawtborpe 
went in September 1612 and January 11117. "My Lord Dudley" waa Ed- 
ward, aoa of Edward (and grandson of Sir John Sutton) Lord Dudley, by Ilia 
secood wife, tbe Lady Jane, daughter of Edward Earl of Derby. Kilward 
the father died in 158'). Edward the son married Tbeodoma, dnujjbtar of 
Sir Janes Harrington Knu Their sou Sir Ferdinamlo dieJ in I Oil, in lib 
faiber's lifetime, and the estate pnssed to Frances, solo child of Sir Ferdi< 
oando. {Note* to Stanley Papers, No. ii.) Thongh only oneo luuucd In 
tbe Account*, in October lfil2, when hit player* acted at Oawtborp«, It 1* 
probable from the name of tlie manager of Uiat company — tbe only una lit 
aa actor that occurs in the Accounta — tluU the aaiiic tornpaiiy \i\»ymii 
terenU timea the:e- That name 14 Diule ur Dtntley (pertiap* it would riww 
be Dialey) which docs not occur in Mr. Payuo Collier's AnnaU iiftht HUi09 
'ir b h\r. V. Ctinningham's Btvdt at Court. But lie w«uu to )»'• bMU w»U 
icDown in Lancashire, for the company is ealiod by bis omimi oftVfMV tliu 
by Lord Dudley's. March 13, 1610. *■ Diatle aod his corapwiy (ho phftn' 
iFere at Gawtborpe; October 7tb Ifll2. "Diatle* uul hi* eom|)Uiy my 
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Lord Dudley bis players," and Murcli 4th 1613, "Distle nnd his conipanv." 
The Queen's players seem only once to hfive vigtCed G[awllior[ie, March 10, 
I (i 1 8. Of courfio they were tiie company originally the Earl of Worceaters, 
but aflorwards those of the queen [Anne] of James I. She died of dropsy 
March 2nd 1610, in the 4f>th year of her age. As Co the players named 
in connection with towns and places, a distinction must be drawn between 
those said to he " of" such a place, and those who merely came last " from' 
that place to the Shuttle worths' residence. We Lave the players of Uawn- 
ham, tliree miles from CUtberoe, hut too poor a village to have a company 
of its own; so that these were probably a company to whom Mr, Assheton 
of Downham had given some patronage. They seem to have played thrice 
At Smithills. There were also the players of Preston and of Nantwich, as 
well as some which "came forth ot" Cheshire." Others merely came last 
from Rochdale, from Blackburn, and from Garstang, and there is nothing to 
show that they belonged to those places. As to players' fees, they were 
probably regulated by the number of performances given, the number and 
the quality or reputation of the actors, and the name of the nobleman whose 
servants they were called. In most yearly payments of the time of BUia- 
heth the sums seem to love been reckoned by the noble (es. 8d.), the 
mark (13a. 4d.), or the angel (10s.) Dut when London actors went into 
the country they were paid only half wages. Lord Morley's players had 
2s. Rd. or a quarter of un angel ; tlioac from Rochdale and Downham tbe 
same; Sir Peter Legh's 5s. or iialf an angel; those of Preston tbe same; 
those of Nantwich and of Garstang (fewer perhaps) only 28. respectively ; 
those of Blackburn 3s. 4d. or half a noble ; those of Cheshire only Is. ; Lord 
Essex's 2b. ; seven players from Downham 2s. 6<1. ; and the playera of 
Downham .'is. These all came to Smitlnlla. Of those who visited 6aw- 
thorpe. Lord Derby's had Ss. 8d. [a noble] ; on another occasion, 2Rs. 8d., 
or two marks; again, Ts. 4d. [if the payment were 8d. per head, this would 
make the fee of ten actors Us. 8d., of eleven 7s- 4d. ; if 1 Gii, per head, then 
it might be five men, and a boy paid half-fee] ; and on another occasion 
20s.,- again 3s. 4d. ; Lord Dudley's or Distle'e company SOs., on onotber 
occasion 30s., on a third and fourth, Cs. 8d. ; Lord Mounteogle's Os. 8d., and 
two years afterwards .50s ; Lord Stafford's 40s. (three marks), while five 
years afterwards they only had, in January and December 1S17, Ss. 4d. 
each time. The Queen's players had 10s. Only twice is the number of 
the company mentioned : seven ployers from Downham in 1 594 bad 2b. fid. 
— 4jd. each; in 1617, three pla3-cr8 (whose or whence does not appearj 
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1ia^ ISd^ or 4d, each. HowcTer, some niny mrrely Itnve hit<I a gratuity, 
kimI bcon dismissed without giving a taste of tlieir quality, as ivas the case 
wbeii placers cnine iu Lent to a godly bouse; and tlio rote of fee must be 
m«ely matter For conjecture. Mixed with the entries of paymcDts to 
pluyeri, ore others of gratuities to pipers, wnitts, or muMciaiis, n-ho fteem 
eitlier to hare itinerated n-itli the players, or to liave fallowed tliem closely 
fram place to place ; music being used to fill up the intervals of perform- 
tncwH, btftwcen acts, &c. The suma paid od the one hand to players, and 
on the other to niusiclont, niijclit deuote the reiatiTC estimation in which 
music and the drama ivcre ibcn held, if there hod been any specification of 
numbers or quality. In tlie absence of these, tiicrc are no data for corapari- 
■>D of country fees with those of Queen Eliuibeth to her rauaieians and ber 
iuterlode players. giTen above. 

PlouOH and Ploughino. The most general li»ing thai husbands can 
haTe ia by plou-thiu^ and sowing of ibeir corns, and rearing or breeding of 
their cUlle, and not the one wiOioiiI the other. Then is the plough tbe 
most necewary instrument that a husband con occupy ; wherefore it is con- 
ventent to be known how a plough should be made. There be ploughs of 
diveni niakings in dirers countries, and in like tliere he ploughs of dyfacioni 
[rlifTervDl make] and that is becauxe there bo many manners of grounds and 
•oils, — some white, xome red clay, some gruTel or chiltiim, some sand, 
mac mcao earth, some meil!«d [mixed] with marl, and in many places 
hcatli ground ; and one plough will not serve all places ; wlierefore it is nece«> 
nry to ha*e divers manners of gilough*. In Somersetshire about Zaleester 
m tlte sbare-beum, that in mwiy places is called the plough-head, is four 
or Jiv« feet long, and it is broad and thin, because the land is very tough, 
ind would soke [suck] the jdough into the earth if the share-beam were not 
«a. In Kent they have other manner of ploughs. Some go with wheels, 
u in many other places, and some will turn tbe shield breadth at every 
taud'a end, and ploagh all one way. In Buckinghamshire are ploughs made 
of anotber manner, and also other manner of plough ironi, the which me- 
•cemetli generally good, and likely to serve in many places, and specially if 
the ploagh-bcam aod shar^bonm b« four inches longer between the shcalb 
snd the ploagh-tail, that tbe sbel-brede [? shield-board] might cumo mora 
aslope, for these ploughs give out tiio suddenly, and therefore they 
he the worse to draw, and for no cbumi els«. In teice««r*htre, Laa- 
<«>ibire, Yorkshire, Lincolnsbire, Norfolk, (Jambridgeahife, and roany other 
ooauncs, the plouglis be of divert makiDgs, the which were too long pro* 



cess to declare liow, &c. But howsoever tljey be made, if they be well 
tempered and go well, they may be the better suffered. Ye shall know 
that the plougb-beai]] is the long tree above, the which is a little bent. 
The shar-beam is the tree underneath, whereupon the share is set ; the 
pIough-aheatL is a thin piece of dry wood made of ouk that is set fast ia a 
mortice in the plougli-beem, and also into the share-beam ; the which is tlie 
key to the chief band of all the plough. The plough-tail is that the husbiuid 
holdetli in his hand, and the hinder end of the plough-beam is put in a long 
slit, made in the same case and not set fast, but it may rise up and go down, 
and is pinned behind, and the same plough-tail is set last in a mortice in ibe 
hinder end of the share-henm. The plough-stilt is on the right side of the 
plough, whereupon the rest is set ; the rest is a little piece of wood, pinned 
fast upon the nether end of the still, and to tlie share-beam in the further 
end. The slield-brede is a broad piece of wood, fast pinned to the right 
side of the sheath in the further end, and to the outer side of the stilt in the 
binder end. The fen-brede is a thin board pinned or nailed most com- 
monly to tho left aide of the sheath in the further end, and lo the plongh- 
tail in the hinder end. The said shelhrcde would [should] come over the 
said sheath and fcnbrcde an inch, and to come past the midst [middle] of 
the share made with a sharp edge, to receive and turn the earth wbcn the 
coulter hath cut it. There be two rough staves in every plough in the 
hinder end, set oslope between the plough-tuil and the stilt, to bold out and 
beep the plough abroad in the hinder end, and tho one longer th^ii the 
other. The plough-foot is a little piece of wood witli a crooked end, set 
before lu a mortice in the plough-beam, set fast with wedges, to drive up 
and down, and it is a stay to order of what deepness the plough sbftll go. 
The plough-ear is made of three |iieces of iron, nailed fast unto tbo right 
side of tlie plough-beam, and poor men have a crooked piece of n'ood 
pinned fast to the plough-beam. Tho share is a piece of iron, sbnrp before 
and broad behind, a foot long, made with a socket lo he set on the shore- 
beam. The coulter is a bent piece of iron, set in a mortice in the midst of 
the plough-beam, fastened with wedges on every side, and the hack thereof 
is half an inch thick or more, and three inches broad, and made keen 
before, to cut the earth clean, and it must he well steeled [steel-edged, or 
"laid" with steel at the edge] and that shall cause the easier draught, and 
the irons to last much longer. The pluugh-mall i» a piece of hard wood, 
with a pin put tliroughset in the plough-beam, in an auger's bore. It is 
necessary for a husband to know bow these ploughs should be tempered tO 
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ilongb auil tuni clean, and to make no rest-balkg. A rcst-bidk is where the 
loiif li hiietli nt tlie point of the coulti^r and share, and cuttetli not the groDnd 
furrow tlmt was ploughed last before, but Icaveth a little ridge 
iling between, the which doth hrecd thistles and other weeds. A man 
temper for one tiling in two or three places, as for deepness. The foot is 
one ; tlio setting of the coulter of a deepness is another ; and the third is 
at the plough-tail, where [are] the two wedges to be called float-wedges. 
The one is in tiic float above the beam, the other in the said float under the 
idough-beftD) ; and other while he will set both above, or botli underneath. 
But let him alway take good heed and keep one general rule, tlint the 
hinder end of the share-beam alwaj- tonch the earth, that it may kill a word 
[I worm] or else it gocth nat tauly [? truly]. The tempering to go broad 
and nnrrow, is in the setting of the cnlter ; and with the driving of his side 
wedges, fore-wedge and keel-wedge, which would ho made of dry wood ; 
and olao the setting on of the share hclpcth well, and is a cunning point of 
htubanitrv; but it is so narrow a point to know, that it is hard to make a 
nuui uuderslond it by writing, without he were at the operatiou thereof lo 
teach the practice ; for it must lean niucb into t!ie furrow, and the point 
may not stand too much up nor down, nor too much in the land, nor into 
furrow. Howbcit, the Eettin« of the culter hclpeth much. Some 
ploughs have a tsand of iron triangle- wise, net there as the plough-ear should 
io, that hath three nicks on the farther side. If he will have hisplough to 
narrow furrow, as a seed furrow should he, then he sctteth his foot- 
ihe nick nest to the plough-beam ; and if he will go a mean [tne- 
dirnn] breadth, setteth it in the middle nick, that is best for surring {?) If 
he would go a broad furrow, he sctteth it in the outer niek, that is best for 
Ulowing ; the which is n good way to keep the breadth, and soon tempered, 
serveth not the deepness. Some have instead of the plough-foot o 
piece of iron set upriglit in the farther end of the plougli-beam, and they 
a coke, made with two or three nicks ; and that acrvoth for deepness. 
The ploughs that go with wheels have a straight beam, and may be tem- 
pered in the iron, as the other be, for the bi'eadth ; but tiieir most special 
temper is at the bolster, whereas the plough-beam lielh, and that serveth 
both for deepness and for breadth. And they be good on eren ground that 
'th they he far more costly than the other ploughs ; 
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plough, be muat liave hia plougli cind his plongh-iinn, bis oxtn or bia hoiws, 
BDd ike gear tbat belon<!etli to them, tbat is to say bows, yokes, lands, 
flylkynges [{ ftlHcks, felloes] wreatblLig teraes [turning teams or sieres] &c 
If lie go witli a horse-plough, then he muat baye bi* horses or mares, or 
both, his holmera or collars, holmes wbiteJ, traces, swingle-trees See. If a 
young husband should huy all these tilings it would be costly for liim; 
wherefore it is necessary for him to leani to make his yokes, ox-bow«, 

stools, and all manner of plough gear . There is "no man putting 

bis baud to the plough, looking backward, is worthy to have' lliat thing tbat 
he ought to have; for if he go to the plough and look backward, be seelb 
UOt whether the plough goetb in rid^e or in rain [a ridge (ffo/Ii.) more 
probably a furrow] makelb a Iwlk, or goeth overtbwart; and if it so do 

there will be little corn In the beginning of the year, after the feast 

of the Epiphany [Twelfth-day, or January Cth] it is time for the husband 
to go to liie piougli. And if thou have any leys to follow, or to sow oats 
npon, first plough them, that the grass and the moss may rot, and plough 
them a deep square furrow. And in all manner of ploughing see tbat tbr 
eye, band, and foot do agree, and be always ready one to serve another; 
and to tun) up much ground and to lay it flat, that it rear not an edge ; for, 
if it rear on edge, tlie grass and mass will not rut. In some countriea, if ■ 
man plough deep, lie shall pass the good ground and have but little com ; 
but that country is not for men to keep husbandry upon, but for to rear 
aud breed cattle and sheep; for else they must go beat their land with 
mattocks, as they do in many places of Cornwall, and in some places of 
Devonshire. {Fiti., who gives directions bow to plough for pease and beuis, 
to fallow, &c.) In the Nortli, the idiom is " to drive the plough," not the 
horses. Plough Monday is the Brst Monday after the Epiphany (in 
January) and so called from having been fixed upon by our forefathers as 
(he day on which tliey returned to tlie duties of agriculture, after enjoying 
the festivities of ChristmBfl. {A»he^) On ihot day the ploughmea in the 
North country draw a plough from door to door and use to beg plough 
money to drink. {B. Die.) In stiff clays, as are all the fruitful rales of this 
kingdom, as also Huntingdun shire. Bod ford shire, Cambridgeshire, and 
many other of like nature, the ploughs must be of large size and strong 
timber; in mixed soils, good and fruitful, as Nortliamptoiisbire, Hertford- 
shire, most part of Kent, Essen, Berks, and counties of like nature, the 
ploughs would be of middle sise and inililferent timbers ; but for the light 
wndy ground), which have also a certain natural fniitfuiness in them, as in 




folk, Suffolk, most part of Lincolnshire, HonU, Suir^ oAd countie* oftliM 
tare, the ploughs would be of ibc sinalletti and liglitt^^iin^ and of the 
least timber. Laativ, for tlie barren, unfruitful earth, as Ita Ij^riin, Corn- 
wall, manv parta of Wales, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Chcsb ire; ■'V^Rk shirr, 
and monv other like or worse than they, your plough must not (acp'-an^ 
certain proportioD, but be framed ever accoriling lo the ground ; the strong^' 
and sttffer ground having ever the strong and large plough, and the liglfter .■' 
earth a plough of more easy substance. [Mark., who gives directions for ■■' 
tlie plongbing of every barren soil, and labours during every month; for 
which see note ou Husbandby.) As to ploughs and their parts, the entries 
in these Accounts throw light on the cost, ns for new ploughs, making and 
mending, also clouts, irons, share^t, net li or- heads, &c. The entries as to 
payments for ploughing aro rery numerous. For all these see Indc^c. 

Plovkrs (French pluvier, the water-bird, from Lnlin pluviaJU, rainy, 
pliio, lo rain), the common name of several species of birds that frequent 
the banks of rivers snd the sea-shore, belonging to the genus Charadrw of 
Linnffius ; their flesh is excellent food. ( Webt. and Partington.) Sandy, 
unsbcltered shores and expo^ commons or moors are iheir chief haunts ; 
they congregnte in flocks, and run with greet swirtnees. Amongst the 
varieties may be named the gold lliick-knee, nleo called by English writers 
the thick-kneed bustard, tlie stone-curlew, and the Norfolk plover; the 
golden plover (CA. pluvialW) frequenting heaths, swampy moors, and wild, 
billy districts, noted for its artifices to draw oflf man or dog from its brood, 
for its plaiutire. monotonous whistle, and fur frequenting fallow lands in the 
autunm, «hen they become very fat and are highly esteemed for the table. 
In autumn and winter the London ai^d other large markets are abundantly 
snpplied «ith golden plovers. The dotterel {Ch. morinellttt) is mlher a 
visitor to the shores of England than a permaneDt resident: its flesli in 
autumn is excellent. The grey plover (Sguafarola dnerea) very much 
resembles the golden plover, but has a minute hind-toe, and long black 
fcatbere underneath tbe wings near the body, which the golden plover 
wants. It risits England during its southward migration in autumn and nn 
its return northwards in spring ; a few small flocks sometimes removing 
during the winter, frequenting oouy bays and the mouths of rivers along the 
const. Its cry is similar to, but not quite so shrill as, that of the golden 
FJovbt: its flesh is excellent and in high esteem. The lapwing {Vtmellut 
frutatut) is called also the wype, the pees-wcep, and peewit. It frequents 
npen ground.s and plains wliere the soil i> moist. The malt's artifices to 
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draw iDtruders fcpiO'tlie nest, and its i 
knotvn. ln.KutUi!ni lapwings asseinble 
as the cold^Bcls in gradnally wiilidritw 
districts'* jkuM- tlie sea and tlie moutlia 
tun^'gv.fields, and low oozy grouiide. 
*jytarcti'tliey revisit the moorlands and scatter abroad in jiaint, when their 
, vflfiety of notes is very different from the monotonous, melancboly pee- 
■/•weet. In the aututnu the flesh of the lapwing or wy|ie (probshly pro- 
nounced weep, as it is called in the Northvmberland IJousehotd Book), is 
excetlcnl, but it is dry in summer. Mr. Selhy thinks it is the bird called 
the egret {from its crest or aigrette), of wliiuh 1000 were served up at the 
feast of Archbishop Nevill. The tunistone [^Strepnlae interpret) is found 
in this country from August to March or April, frequenting the rocks and 
gravelly shore, and turning over the stones along the water's edge with its 
hard bill. Tlie gudnit, which is really one of the Scolopacidte, is called iu 
some places the Btone-jilover ; the block-winged stilt-plovcr ffiharadriut 
himantopus of Linnffius) is also called the long-legged plover and long- 
shanks : it only occasiunally visits this country. (Mm. An. ^at.} The 
kinds of plover most popularly known and sought for the table arc the 
gulden or green, the gray, and the bastard plover or lapwing. In the 
Northwmherland Household Book plovers cost id. or Ijd. each. Of 
the two kinds most in re(|uest, the green was more esteemed than the 
gray, and the gray preferred to the lapwing; the prices given to the pur- 
veyor for Henry VIIl. for these three varieties were respectively — 
green 2s. per dozen, gray Is. 8d., and lapwing Is. Gd. Ray names the 
godwil, or stone-plover, the lapwing, the green {PI. viridi), tiie gray (PI. 
cinerea), the sca-lnrk {CAaradriui), which he says also wants the back 
daw [1 toe], and the turnstone, which is lesser than a plover, and 
somewhat bigger than a hlnckbird. Many entries in the Accounts are 
simply of plovers, not si>ecifyi[]g of what variety i golden plovers are no- 
where named ; but these are doubtless the same with what both Say and 
the Accounts call "nreen plovers." Of those there are many entries; of 
gray still more; and what in one entry is called the sea-plover is probably 
the sea-Inrk of Jiag. For these varieties and their prices, see the Index. 

Plumbers, workers in lead, (from Latin plumbum, lead.) In the Ac- 
counts, in August 1586, the plumbers of Wigan were paid .5s, for forty- 
eight pounds of lead, or l;ld. per lb.; the workmanship of the 
mending the great lead of the roof of Smithiils cost 2s. 6d. ; October 15$ 
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to a plumber For mending a gutter, Sd. ; June 1593, the plumber of Wigan 
Tor casting the lead at Smithills, lOs. ; for setting tbe furnace for the great 
lead [roof), 3s.; July 1602 [when Gawthorpe Hall vas being erected], to 
tiie plumber for twenty pounds of lead to be solder (at 6d.) lOs. ; Octobw, 
the plumber for three [? four] score pounds of solder (nt 6d.) 40s. ; De- 
cember, forty pouiads of solder for the spoQls, lOs, ; two plumbers, the lost 
part of their wages for the work of all the lead and spouts belonging to the 
new hall of Gawthurpe, £H. 

Plpmb-wbight. Plummet, a mass of lead attached to a line and used 
to ascertain when walls, &c., are perpcndiculoi or plumb. In April 1586, 
half a yard of "piome whittc" cost 12d. 

Pluus (Anglo-Saxon plume), the frnit of a tree belonging to the genus 
Prunut. To write of plums particularly would require n volume. Every 
climate hath his own fruit far ditfcrenl from that of other countries. Myself 
have three score sorts in my garden, and all strange and rare; there be in 
common ; and yet yearly cometh to our hands 
t. The plums or dt^msous {Prunut domestieut) 
id bigness ; some are of a blackish blue, of which 
cr, others rounder; others of the colour of yellow was; divert 
red, greater for the most part than tbe rest. There he also 
very long, of a sweet and pleasant taste ; our common damsou 
lII. The Mirobalane plum ia rouud, red when about ripe, and 
e it glislereth like purple mixed with black : the flesh is full 



other places many i 
others not known b 
differ in colour, fashi 



green plui 



being full ripe it 
.r j„ice, .nd ple»»ot in 
Tbe almond plum is lor 
lirown-red colour, and pl< 
bluish black colour; the 
ferelh from all other plu 



; the stone is anmll, or of a mean bigness, 
having a cleft or slit down the middle, of a 
ant taste. The Damascene plum is round, of a 
ine like unto that of the cherry, wherein it dif- 
. The bulloce and the sloe are wild kinds of 
B greater and of better taste than others. Sloes 
of others, more sharp ; some greotor and others 
known to the simplest. The greatest variety of 
s found in the gardens of Master Vincent Pointer 
, without some, and those rare and 
hedges throughout England. The 
called in English prune and plum. Old writers have called those 
diat grow in Syria near Damascus, damsons or damask plums, and those 
that grow in Spain, Spanish prunes or plums ; others, from the countries, ore 
called prunes of Hungary, France, &c. Plums ripe and new gathered 
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moisten and cool, but yield tlic body ver 
commonly called prunes, are whoteaotne 
tliey viold more nourisbment and better, 
Spanish prunes, being bailed in mend 



very much 
long and 3 



belly, 1 



I that 



.tile nourishment. Dried plunia, 

i more pleuant to the stomach ; 

il such as cannot easily putrefy. 

honeyed walor, loose the belly 
We most commend those of Hungary, being 
; yet more those of Moravia, for these, after they be dried, 
it to the taste, and do easily without any trouble mollify the 
a that respect they go beyond cassia and manna, as Thomas 



Tho gum which 
and fasten together, as Dioscordes 
belly, losk, and bloody flus, &c. (Ge 
Assyrian plum, the Indian mirobak 
ihorp, like the 



ometh out of the plum-tree, dotb glue 
oith. The juice of eloes do stop the 
'., who also describes the sebesten or 
1 plum, which are all astriogent and 
e berries, iind the jujube plums, uoefal 
ID syrups, electuaries, &c., for coughs, the reina, Sec.) The ancient Ootints 
of Anjou tranaplantcd the plums of Damascus into their province, and King 
Ren^ of Sicily introduced them into Southern Europe. The plums called 
" Monsieur" had the name from Monsieur, the brother of Louis XIV., being 
very fond of them. Those called "Reine Claude" owe their name to the 
tirst consort of Francis I,, daughter Louis XH. Those named "Mirabdle' 
were brought from Provence into Lorraiue by King Kene. In the four- 
teenth century, in England, under the name of pruues and domyayns, 
prones, prune orendgc, &c,, plums figured in our cooker}'. A "tartee" bad 
prunes and raisins in it; a ^'lart de brymlent,' or Mid-Lent, made of 
salmon, codling, haddock, &c., with figs, raisins and apples, wine and sogari 
was "planted above" with stoned prunes and damys}'ns and quartered 
dates. Crustardes [pies] of fish were also flavoured with rai&ins, curraiils, 
and "prunes damysyns;" so were lenten leches fried, the fruit being stoned 
and carved o-two. "Porreyne" was made of ihe juice of prunj^ augnr, 
rue-flour [? rye] or flour of waste! bread, served in dishes strewed with sweet 
powder. (Cury.) In the Accounts, in October 1597, jdunis bought at 
divers times cost 14d. ; September I5i»8, apples, pears, and plums, 4s.; 
August I60N, in Loudon, plums, 2d.; September, damsells (price omitted); 
damwns Id.; nuts and buUesaes [bullacee] ■3d. 

Points. These were tagged laces, to fasten the breeches, hose, See. 
The laces or strings were frequently of silk ribbon, pointed n-ith aieleltes of 
loton. (Edward IV.) They were superseded by buttons. The busk- 
point was the lace by which the busk was fastened. To truss a point or 
points, wa.1 to tie the laces which supported the hose or breeches; to 




nntrass waa the contrary. (i?arn.) Slmkaperc was fond of playing ou tlie 
doable raconings of the word. In the Fint Part of Henry the Fourth, 
VtlstaS, telling his iniirvellouB slory of the conibal, savs, " Their [sword] 

points being broken," wlien Poins interrupts with, "Down foil iheir 

hose." So m' Twelfth Night; — CI. "I'm resolved on two poinU." 
if. " That if one break the other will hold ; or if both break, your gaskins 
Fall." Id the Accounts, June 1j!I7, two dozen points for the children cost 
4d. ; June 1-5IW, three dozen !)d, ; July 1610, a doien to Lawrence Shuttle- 
*onh .3d.j December 1G12, pointe to the three boys Bd.j July 1620, two 
JoMn (apparently to my mistress) led. 

PoMAKDEH. A ball or other form, composed of or filled with perfumes, 
worn iu the pocket or about the neck. A ]K>maDder was sometimes a case 
of silTvrtD hoid perfumes, probably perforated with small holes (like the 
Titmignette) to let out the sceut. A book of devotions printed in l.itN was 
«lled "A Pomander of Prayers," (i.e. a sweet perfiime of pniyers). An 
cilit ploy gives a recipe for tho perfume, consisting of an ox. of the purest 
gftrd«n mould, steeped seven days in motherless rose-watet, and worked up 
with the best labdanum, benjamin, both storaxes, ambergris, eivet and 
make yon smell ns sweet as my lady's dog." In the 
\ter't Tale pomander is among the list of things for sale by the pedlar 
Pomanders were often used agiunst infection. (Naret.) In the 
mrentory of jewels of the Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary (1542-46) is 
an entry of a pomander of gold w ith a dial in it, which was subsequently 
gi»en to Di¥ lady Elizabeth queue (Queen Elizabetii). In the same work 

tfbnr other entries of pomanders, and in all it is described as attached to 
girdl« of goldsmith's work which was worn round the waist, and hung 
very low in front of the wearer, as seen in portraits of the time. The 
envation is fi«m pomme ^ambre, perfume hall, and its purpose was equally 
adapted for ornament as a locket. A receipt of \!i%6 is given, in which tho 
■cent scema to be from cinnamon, sandors and cloves, with ambergris, musk 
and civel. One or two balls were formed, perforated, and suspended from 
the bosom, wrist or girdle, or inclosed within gold cases of filigree work, or 
enamelled. {Princesg Mart/.') Take two penny worth each of Inbdanum 
and storax, one penny worth each of calamus aromuticus and balm, half J lb. 
fine was, of cloves and mace two penny worth, nutmegs eight penny worth, 
und of mnsk four grains; beat altogether into a perfect substance, and 
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e ]iusic into small beads, 
i hoc {C. C, Die.) Tliese ure 



adding four graiDB of civet and lour uf musk ; 
malte boles in them and string thci 
tlie HM'cct balls occasionally named ii 

PoMKGBANATB. Of the domestic pomegranates, plenty are brooglit from 
Provence and Languedoc as a fruit very agreeable to 'est, ax well aa 
useful in physic, the juice serving to make syruji with. We sell a dried 
conserve of pomegranate, which is notably but sugar dissolved in the 
juice, which gives it a red colour, with the addition of a little cochiueal, 
crenm of tartar, and alum. This conserve is difficult to make becnuse 
of the alum, for four ounces of alum will hinder 2,000 lb. weight of 
sugar from incorporating. Only a little alum therefore must be added 
to the sugar and juice of the pomegranate while moist, and onerwordB 
they must dry in the air together; for alum is to sugar as oil to ink. 
The flowers of the wild pomegranate, brought from several parts of the 
Levant, are called Balaustiana; they have no extraordinary use in medi- 
nly as powerful astringents. (Pomet.) There are three sorts of 
pomegranates, which differ in taste; one sort are eager or 8baq>; an- 
other sweet; and a third betwixt both, called vinous. These pome- 
granates are improved in gardens in all the warm countries. The 
flowers of the wild pomegranate, called Solaustians, ore proper for bloody 
fluxes, diarrhfea, ruptures, spitting of blood, and some female disorders. 
{Lemery.) Pomegronaics grow in Italy, Spain, and chiefly in the kingdom 
of Granada, which is thought to be ao nomed from the great number of 
pomegranates there, which are called granadas or granalas. In gardens, 
vineyards, orchards, &c. they come up cheerfully. I have recovered divers 
young trees hereof, by sowing of the seed or grains, of the height of three 
or four cubits, attending God's leisure for flowers or fruit. {Ger.) In the 
English cookery of the 1 4th century we flud the fruit ust-d under the names 
of pomniegamet, Poungamelt, Powniis gernatys, &c. A " Sauce Ssraync" 
(probably Saracen) is to bo " llourished with pomrae gurnet." " Boraa- 
dyles" (a dish of hens and beef boiled and btaycd in a mortar and Boasoned} 
is to have cast into It ginger, sugar, and " granys of powmis gernatys.' 
" Comyn" (a dish of wheat flour, rice flour, and almond milk, coloured with 
»n) ii to be dressed with "graynis of Poungarnetts" and sugar, (fivry, 
and 1390.) " Pomegranate clear cakes" were made of a jelly of the 
of pomegranate seeds, with that of one orange ond a lemon, colotved 
cochineal, thickened with sugar, and baked in little papers ii 



of dripping-pans. (Prw.) In the Ac< 
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graoate lowers beaten to powder and 2 oz. un pounded, cost Ss. 6d., a large 
sum in those days for 4 oz. of flowers. They were donbtless for medicinal 
OSes, as hinted by Lemery. 

PotfPiLiON. Sometimes called Pawmpelion; a far, so named perhaps 
from Pampelone, a town in the department of Tarn, twelve miles from 
AJby or from Pampeluna. In 1503, two skins of it cost 6s. (Eliz, York.) 
Pompillion, an ointment made of black poplar buds. (jOotgrave,) To make 
"popylyone:" — Take 4 lb. poplar leaves, 3 lb. herb water, 1 lb. each of 
henbane, pete-morell, orpyn and sytigrene, ^ lb. each of weybrod, endive, 
violets and well-cresses ; wash and stamp them, then add 2^ lb. of molten 
borows grease, mix well, and put in a close pot nine days, then worcke 
[work] it up. {MS. penes HaUi.) It is apparently the fur and not the 
ointment that is named in the Accounts: June 1597, silk and buttons and 
pompyllion for the children's doublets, 3s. 4d. 

Poor, thb. The poor of England, till the time of Henry VIII., subsisted 
(iS the poor of Ireland till 1838) entirely upon private benevolence. By 
an ancient statute (23rd Edward III. 1348) it was enacted that none should 
give alms to a beggar able to work. By the common law, the poor were 
to be sustained by '' parsons, rectors of the church, and parishioners, so that 
none should die for default of sustenance;" and by statute 15th of Richard 
II. (1391-2) impropriators were obliged to distribute a yearly sum to the 
poor. But no compulsory law was enacted till the 27th Henry VIII. 
(1535); and the origin of the present law is referred to the memorable 
statute of the 43rd Elizabeth (1601). In 1580 the poor rates were 
£188,811; in 1688, £66.5,562. {Haydn,) An Elizabethan writer states 
that with us the poor is commonly divided into three sorts — so that srinie 
are poor by impotency, as the fatherless child, the aged, blind and lame, 
and the diseased person that is judged to be incurable ; the second are 
poor by casualty, as the wounded soldier, the decayed householder, and the 
sick per^^ visited with grievous and painful diseases ; the third consi«toth 
of thriftless poor, as the rioter that hath consumed all, the vagabond that 
will abide nowhere, but runneth up and down from place Ui place (na it 
were seeking work and flnding none), and Anally the f oguo and »trurnj»et, 
which are not possible to be divided in sunder, but run U> and fro ovcrr all 
the realm, chiefly keeping the chamjraign noiU in Munimf;r, U) avoid the 
scorching heat, and the woodland grounds in winter, Ut tmiUttm the bluaU^r* 
*mg winds. For the first two sorts, the poor by imfKitency and the jKior by 
casualty, there is order taken throu^rhout every \^f\%\\ in th'r rfralni, that 
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weekly collection shall be made for their help and suslentation, to the end 
that they should not scatter abroad, and by begging here and there, annoy both 
town and country. (Harri,) See also notes on Punishments and Rogues. 
The long reign of Elizabeth is filled with acts for suppljdng the deficiencies 

or correcting the errors of former poor laws The censures of the 

church were not sufiicient to compel collectors for the poor, on quitting their 
offices, to account for the money remaining in their hands. The gentle ex- 
hortation of the ministers and the charitable persuasions of the bishops were 
inadequate to raise the necessary sums for the relief of the poor. It was 
therefore enacted (by 5th Elizabeth, cap. 3, 1563) that collectors might be 
committed to gaol till they had settled their accounts and paid over the 
sums due from them ; and that any one refusing to give weekly to the relief 
of the poor, and resisting even the persuasions of justices at the quarter 
sessions, should be taxed a weekly sum and imprisoned till it was paid. 
Where a parish had more poor than it could relieve, the justices were em- 
powered to license persons (wearing badges) to beg within the county. . . . 
The legislature at length, in .1572, directed that a general assessment for 
the relief of the impotent poor should be made in every city, village and 
hamlet, and any surplus money should be employed in setting rogues and 
vagabonds to work, under overseers. Begging without license, if the 
offender was above 14 years of age, was punished by whipping and burning 
the right car; a vogabond above 18 offending a second time was liable to 
death as a felon. By the 18th Elizabeth, cap. 3, 1576, the justices are 
empowered to purchase or hire buildings, to be converted into houses of 
correction, and to provide a competent stock of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or 
other stuff, *'*• to the intent^ that youth might be accustomed and brought up 
in labour," and that the " poor and needy may be set on work." Idlers to 
be sent to the house of correction, there to be kept at hard work. In 15.97 
several acts were passed relative to vagrancy and mendicity, and the various 
regulations of former statutes moulded in some degree into if uniform 
system. Instead of being burned in the car, the rogue, vagabond, or 
sturdy beggar was " to be whipped until his body was bloody, and to be 
sent from parish to parish the next straight way to the place of his birth," 
&c. Incorrigible offenders might be banished or condemned to the galleys 
for life. Four overseers were to be chosen in each parish, to set poor 
children and others in want of employment to work and to raise a stock of 
materials for that purpose. Justices might levy the rate by distress; and 
for the relief of the impotent poor, church wardens and overseers were 
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knthorised to Lnild convenient bouses on the lord's waste (with bis leaTu) 
and to place inmates, or more families than one, in each cotUigc. Begging, 
tmlees for victuals in the pariiih (soldierti and uiilors with giropcr tesUmonials 
excepted), wbb entirely proliibited. By 35th Elizabeth, cap. 4 (]5n.3) sol- 
diers and iailora who bud lost their limbs in the eervico of the Elate were to 
be maintained, each pariah being charged to pay weekly for their support 
vhat the justices in sessions should appoint. No pariah was to be rated 
abore fid. nor under Id. weekly; and the sum total in any county where 
there were above fifty parishes was not to exceed the rate of 2d. each 
parisli. These sums were increased to 8d., 2d. and 4d. respectively by the 
3Hth Efizaheth, enp. 21 (l.'i!)"). Increasing inconveniences at length pro- 
duced the memorable poor law of the 43rd Elizabeth (IGOU), which cnu- 
tinued for considerably more than two centuries to be the groundwork of 
every regulation atTecting the poor. This act copied almost Torbatiin the 
principal clauses of the SSth Elizabeth respecting the appoiutmeut of o 
•KTEt, levying the rate, setting the able to work, providing relief for the 
impotent, and binding out children ap]irentices. Amongst the chief altern- 
tioos were sending those who refused to work to gaol instead of to the 
iiDiue of correction ; the cIquecb relative to the prohibition of begging and 
ngrancy were omitted ; and besides the ordinary poor rate, a sum wns to 
ba rused from every parish by a weekly rate not exceeding lid. or under 2d., 
for the relief of ]Kior prisoners in the King's Bench and Marshalsea, and 
ilto in the hospitals and almshouseg in each county, so that every county 
diould send yearly not less than 20a. to each of those gaoU; the surplus to 
be distributed, ut the discretion of the jiiatices, tVir the relief of ibe poor- 
bospitola of the county and cf those sustaining losses by lire, water, or other 
rasuolty, and to other purposes for the relief of the poor. Various peualfiea 
froDi .£1 to £5 for nonperformance of the duties of justices, churchwardens 
>nd overseers, to be applied in aid of the poor rate. From the last clause 
io the statute it appears that it was only intended to be experimental ; it 
WM, however, continued by subsequent statutes, and by the ISlh Charles I. 
aip. 24 (H>40} made perpetual. {Eden.) The same writer says- 
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a foreign historioii) coDtnined about 160,000 iubsbitantE. in l.i!l3, a year 
of great scarcity, a anrrey was made by direction of tbe Lord Mayor, of the 
number of poor bouscliolders witbin his jurigdJction: they were found to 
amount to 4,132 ; but the twnalitt {Strype't Sloum) does not eJtpUin whetber 
the number includes all tLo indiTiduale of each poor family; nor does be 
mention tvbat number of poor, who did not fall within the denomination of 
houeebolders, wns contained in London. Making a fair allon'ance for these 
omissions, we Bhall be justified in supposing tliat tbe increase of the metro- 
polis has not kept puce with the increase of its poor. {Eden.) Tbe Accounts 
show numerous entries of payments for the relief of tbe poor, for which see 
Index. 

Population op Enoland in the SiXTEENtH Centurv. A curious little 
tract, called The Supplication of Beggars, written in 1524 by Simon Fyshc, 
gives the following (probably exaggerated) statement of the sumH annually 
collected by mendicant friars: — ''There are witbin ye realm of England 
5S,00<I parish churches, and this standing, that there be but ten house- 
holds in every parisii, yet there are J2(l,000 households, and of every 
of these households bath every of the five orders of friars a penny a 
quarter for every order, that is, for all tbe five orders 5d. a quarter for 
e»ery house; that is, for all tbe five orders 20d, a year of every house. 
Snmma, 520,001) quarters of angels, that is, 260,001) half angels, summa, 
130,060 angels, eiimma totalis, .£44,333 6b. 8d. sterling." This cdculatioa 
of the number of Louses in 1.^24 (observes Eden) is probably much below 
the truth. 520,0(11) households, mnltiplied by 5^ (a fair proportion of 
inhabibuits to a house), give only 2,S60,000. Mr. Chalmer'a eatimate 
(second edition) has shown from Harrison's and Sir Walter Raleigh's ac- 
counts of the number of lighting men in 1577 and 1583 that tbe population 
of England, towards the end of Elisabeth's reign, must have amouDted to 
4,fi88,000. {Eden.) 

Pork. In various countries tlie trade in pork seems to have been kept 
separate from that of other flesh. During tbe middle ages, in France, no 

r had uot good 



one was allowed to cook pork, 
morrow ; no one could moke sausages of i 
sell black jiuddlngs ; and the Pruncb w( 
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PoBPOisK. (q. d. porau piteit Latin, More-twin Aoglo-Saxoii, Porc- 
pi$ee, Ben Jonwn.) The sea hog, (B. Die.) An ordinance of King 
JofiD informs us that in the 16th centary people ate porpoises, and even 
tesls. {Delamarre.) It occurs in the cookery of the 14th century, under 
the names of porpays porpeys, and porpus. Funnenly with porpays 
ifaows ilial the porpoise was boiled and sliced in the furmenty if fresh, but 
by itself if salteiJ. Porpeys in broth is another dish, with onions. (Cury, 
1390.) The Arundel MS. 344, early in the Ulh centnry, also contains 
B short recipe for '' Fortnente with purpeys:" — Take almond milk and 
[mix] with water, and make thy furmenty therewith, and drcssc it forth with 
purpeys." At Arehbisbop Neville's feast {eth Edward IV. 14(15) twelve 
•eals and porpoises were served. In the old Boke of Kervyng and Norhtre 
porpoyse is enumerated amongst the lish. A porpoise wns provided for 
the mwriage feast of Roger, son of Sir Thomds Rockley, with Eliiabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Neville, in 1526 ; it cost 13s. 4d. Nay it was 
even a present to royalty; for a servant of my lord warden's had 10s. in 
reward for bringing of a purpessc and carps to the king at Calais in 1532. 
(Henry VIII.) The same king contracted to pay his purveyor for a 
pnrpas, provided it was not more than one-horse load, 13s. 4d. (a mark.) 
Porpoise was sold as food in Newcastle market in 15'5. (Brand.) In the 
Acconnts it seems to have been sent as an acceptable and dainty present to 
Smitliills by Mr. James Anderson of Clayton, whose man bad for bringing 
porpes from bis master, 2s. Cd. 

PoRBiooB. (Parreau French, porum Latin, a leek.) A liquid food of 
herbs, flesh, &c. (B. Die.) A sort of hasty pudding, or porridge-oatmeal 
raised in boiling water and stirred on the fire till it he considerably 
thickened. In Durham it is called poddiih. Weht. suggests that it is a 

trmption from pottage. 

FoBBiKORB (of porridge). A small deep pot or vessel to contain por- 
bquids. It may be a corruption of pottinger, a coarse 
earthenware pot with a handle. German pott enge, a narrow pot. A 
wager being made that a rhyme could not be found for porringer, the 
rijiDMter won it with the following lines : — 

Tho King of Spain a daughter hiui. 

He govB the Prince of Oronge her ; 
8o pay jout wager oow, my lad ; 
I've made u rhyme to porringer, 
porringer cost 12d. 
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Potatoes. (Batatus ; the solanum tuberosum of Linnaeus.) The potatoe 
is a native of Chili and Peru. Potatoes were originally brought to England 
from Santa Fe in Auicrica, by Sir John Hawkins in 1.563. Others ascribe 
their introduction to Sir Francis Drake in 1586 ; whilst their general intro- 
duction is mentioned by many writers as occurring in 1592. Their first cul- 
ture in Ireland is referred to Sir Walter Raleigh, who had large estates 
about Youghall, co. Cork. It is said that potatoes were not known in 
Flanders until 1620. (Butler.) In the " History of the new-found land 
Virginia" (named so in honour of Queen Elizabeth) by Heriot, a follower of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, printed in 1 .588, the potatoe is described as '^ a kind of 
root of round form, some of the largeness of walnuts, some far greater, 
which are found in moist and marsh grounds, growing many together one 
\^th the other in ropes, as if they were fastened by a string. Being boiled 
or sodden they arc very good meat." Sir Walter Raleigh, after returning 
from America in 1586, is said to have first given it to his gardener in Ireland, 
as a fine fruit from America, which he desired him to plant in his kitchen 
garden in the spring. In August this plant flourished, and in September 
produced a fruit, but so different from the gardeners expectations that in an 
ill-humour he carried the potatoe-apple to his master, and asked : " Is this 
the fine fruit from America you prized so highly ? " Sir Walter told the 
gardener, since that was the case, to dig up the root and throw the weed 
away. The gardener soon returned with a good parcel of potatoes. It 
was cultivated in the gardens of the nobility and gentry early in the seven- 
teenth century as a curious exotic, and in 1684 was planted out in the fields 
in small patches in Lancashire, whence it was gradually propagated all over 
the kingdom as well as France. (Report of Board of Agriculture.) Ger, 
describes two kinds of potatoe, one the Batata Hispaniorum or Skirrit of 
Peru. These grow in India, Barbary, Spain, and other hot regions; of 
which I planted divers roots (that I bought at the Exchange in London) in 
my own garden, where they flourished until winter, at which time they 
perished and rotted. Its English names are Potatoes, Potatus, or Potades. 
The roots, being roasted in the embers, do lose much of their windiness, 
especially being eaten sopped in wine. Of these roots may be made a con- 
serve, no less toothsome, wholesome and dainty than of the flesh of quinces, 
and likewise of these comfortable and delicate meats, called in shops mor- 
eelli placentula, and divers others such like. The roots may serve as a 
groundwork or foundation whereon the cunning confectioner or sugar baker 
may work and frame many comfortable and delicate conserves and restore- 
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e sveetinests. Some infuse them after rooBting, and sop tliem in wine ; 

I boil tlieni with pnmes; and otliera dress, after roasting, with oil, 

salt, every maa according to hia own taste and liking. 

f pbottgh called pntatoea, this description and the ligurc of a long and thick 
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C. Clneius; since which time I h 
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ither a yam or one of the beets, 
j The other kind is the Virginia potatoes, Tlie root is 
•Toas, not much differing, either in shape, colour, or tnste, 
potatoes [i.e. the yam], saving that the roots hereof are 
long ; some of thnm as round as a ball ; some oval or egg 
and others shorter ; which knobby roots 
in infinite number of thready strings. It 
lere it was first discovered, as reportetli 
hereof from Virginia, 
nd prosper in my garden as in 
September. Because it hath 
latoes, but also the pleasant 
n English, potatoes of America 
the common potatoes ; being 
equal in goodness and whole- 
ell ; being either roasted in the 






tmbers, or boiled and eaien with oil, vinegar and pepper ; or dressed in any 
oAer way by the hand of some cunning in cookery. (Ger.) Of the potato 
ud such venerous roots as arc brought out of Spain, Portingalc and the 
Indies, to furnisii up our banquets, I speak not, wherein our Mures [? moors] 
ofno less force, and to be had about (.'rosby Raven swath, do now begin toliave 
place, (ffarri.) It seems to ns that what Ger. calls the common potato — 
wbetber yam or beet — was well known by that name before the Virginian 
or true potato, and that most of the allusions in the dramatical and other 
vritfra of the time apply to this sweet yam, and not to the now and stronge 

tuber. In the Merry Wwet we have — "Let the sky rain poliUoes 

hail kismng comiita, and snow eringoes," sweet things all ; scarcely 
fi{>plicsble to the potato of Virginia, but very fitting as to that which Ger. 
recommeDds to the augar-bakers for conserves and confections. It is a tact 
in husbandry worthy of remark that the first potatoes raised in England 
*ere grown in Lanctwhire, and it is still iamnus for producing that valuable 
»oot. {SaintM.} The first potatoes planted or set in Lancashire are said to 
btve been from the cargo of a ship laden with them, bound for Ireland, and 
L.*recked on the Lancashire toasi. 
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Pots. (Pot, French, of Polut, Lntin, drink.) Vessels i 
{B. Die.) It also stands for any pnn containing broth or pottage, and hence 
when the dinner usually consisted of such yiands, and rarely of roast, caiD« 
the term "pot-luck," meaning the chance of what may he cooking in llie 
pot. A squire in the aortli is said to have once asked George IV, wlten 
Prince Regent to " take pot-luck" with him. The " pot of ale' must Lave 
heen originally a fixed measure; of which pottle (two quarts) wo« then the 
diminulivo. The pot was probahly two pottles, or a gallon ; thougli we 
can nowhere find any authority for its exact cnpacily. Another meaning 
for pots in the north is crockery ware generally, and in this sense it is used 
in the first entry, in the Accounts: — October 159(1, a horse-load of 
pot«, wliicb came from Eccleston, 8s. In April 1602, the tinker was paid 
2b. 4d. for mending pots, pann and milk-hssins; and eight white pots for 
the maids cost 8d. ; November 1 808, an iron pot 4s. [" And greasy Joan 
doth keel the pot."] July 1B12, two black pots, 2d, ; October 1617, three 
earthen pots to keep butter in, 2s. 

PoTTLH. The measure of two quarts, 
name for a small conicol basket of strawberries, which d 
half that quantity. " Pottle-dranghts," emptying a 
quarts, wo9 a feat of topers, and in Othello, "potation 
the heavy drinking which stole awoy the brains of Cas 
September 1591, live gallons and a pottle of sack, that is 
nt lOd., cost 188. 4d. May 1532, eleven pottles and oi 
lOd., 19b. 2d. ; 1588, fur seventeen gallons and 
5d. the quart, 29s. was received. It is clear, th< 
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of the sixteenth century the [wttle w; 
PoDLTET. (French pouU, a hei 
chicken.) The old English name w 
pullet meant a yoimg hen. Chauci 
poultry. Cotgrave has '^pouUailer, 
tame fowl are such for the most part 
countries, as cocks, hens, geese, ducks, peacocks of Ind, pigeons, &c. The 
making of capons is an old practice, brought in the old time by the Romans, 
when tiiey dwelt here in the land. Of poultry there is great plenty in every 
farmer's yard. Tliey are kept there also, either to be sold for ready money 
in the open markets, or else to be spent at home amongst their neighhours, 
without rejirehensioD, as to dine or sup with a quarter of a hen. or to make 
BO great a repast witli a cock's comb, as they do in some other coimtriecj 
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iiut, if occasion serve, tlie wliole cnrcaaes of many capons, hens, j 
uQd sucli like do oft go to wrack, bcBJde beef, miitton, veal and lamb, — all 
;i liich at every fenst ore taken for necessary dishes amongst the commonalty 
■-( England. (Harri.) In liis lesson as lo what works a wife should do, an 
.rirly writer says — Thou must give thy poleyn meat in the morning, and 
ivLfn time of the year coraeth tliou must take heed how thy hens, ducks, 
nrd geese do lay, and to gather up their eggs, and when tUoy wax hroody 
[0 set them there as no beasts, swine, nor other vermin hurt them. All 
irhole-footed fowls will sit a month, and all cloven-footed fowls but three 
veeks, except a pea-hen and great fowls, as cranes, bustards, aud e<icb 
other. When they have brought forth their birds, see that they be well 
kept from the gleyd [kite] crows, fallymarts [polecats] and other vermin. 
(fi't-) A later author devotes an entire book to poultry, and the ordering, 
imiteniag, cramming, and curing of all infirmities of cocks, hens, chickens, 
rapoMR, geese, turkeys, pheasants, jmrtridges, quails, house-doves, and all 
eortB of fowl whatsoever. He gives directions for nourishing and fattening 
of herons, puets [poe-weets] gulls and bitterns; also the feeding of godwi 
litiols, gray plovers, or curlews; and the feeding of blackbirds, thrushes, iield- 
^s, or any small birds. (Sec Mark.) In the reign of Edward III. 
(1327-77) n royal proclamation fixed the prices of the following amongst 
ether articles: — A capon (!d., a hen ii., a pullet 2id. ; a river mallard 5d. 
In 1531, for the funeral repast, on the burial of Sir John Ridstone, mayor 
of London, twenty- two capons cost 12s. lOd. ; nine dozen pigeons, lOd. 
per doeen ; four geese, 2s. 8d. ; three hundred eggs, 3s. 9d. {Strati.) In 
1593, the prices of poultry for the monks of Durham were: — A chicken 
Id., a capon 4d. to lOd., nine pigeons 7d. ; in October, fifteen pigeons;, 5d.; 
a pigeon jd. and a goose 4d. ; eg^'S Is. per 120. {Finchale.) In the 
additions to the ordinances made at Eltham in the reign of Henrv Vill. are 
others in the nature of contracts with " the King's Purveyor for his mouth, 
of poultry-stutT," and a list of the ordinary prices of all kinds of poultry-stuff, 
to be served by William Gurley, is appended, of 1 3tb March, 1532. There 
follows "a like composition made with Thomas Hewyt for foule, of 21st 
JaQe, I54I," and also a liAt of prices "limited to bo received and paid 
between William Gurley and the Wardens of the Poultry of London," who 
it seems were to take of Gurley at these prices whatever surplus of poultry, 
Sccy remained in his hands after supplying the king and court, "so that the 
HUue stuff be sweet." This is dated April 3, 15*2. We have thrown the 
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POULTBT, &0. 

Swan 

Orane, stork or bustard 

Capon of gresse 

good 

Kent 



Hen of gresse, large and fat 

House rabbit 

Peacock and Peacbiok each 

Grewe and Egrett each 

dozen 

Mew 

Gk)dwit 

Dottrell and cock each 

Quail, veiy fat 

Babbit, out of the warren 

dozen 



1582. 


s. 


d. 


6 





4 


8 


1 


10 


1 


2 





8 





7 





3 


1 


4 


1 


2 


1 


4 



runner 



Winter cony 



.dozen 



Heron, shoYclard, bittom 

Teale 

MaUard 

Wigeon 

Kydde 

Sparrows dozen 

Pegions dozen 

Geese, fat, Easter to Michaelmas 

Qeese of gress, Lammas to Twelfth Day . . . 
Eggs, from Shrovetide to Michaelmas... 100 

Michaelmas to Shrovetide 100 

Butter, sweet lb. 

Plover : 

Snjte [? snipe] , 

Laiks dozen 

Chickens dozen 

Pullet 

Partridge 

Curlew 

Pheasant 

Plovers, green dozen 

'- gray dozen 



8 

1 2 
4 

4 

2i 

• ■ • 

2 

2i 

• • • 

1 8 
2 
4 
3 

2 
4 
10 
7 

8 

1 2 
1 8 
3 
3 
2i 
6 



1541. 


s. 


d. 


2 


4 


2 


4 


2 





1 


6 








4 
4 



2 
2 



1 



• 

2 




8 
2 
4 

» 

4 
4 



10 






2 


1 

2 
1 



8 

li 

6 



8 

4 



8 



8 



1542. 
8. d. 
5 

• • • 

1 6 



• ••••• .•• 



2 



1 



^ 

4 

• • • 

1 4 



2 4 

1 6 

2 

4 



••V ••••• 



1 6 



6 

• • • 

• • • 

4 

• • • 

8 



PoPLTHT, Ac 



p»lng 



dOion 



OaVaSet . .. . ... ..,,do«eB 

OriKudi and ollffV . doien 

ffiniiers . ., Aoteo 

Wild dnck md mallard ...doien 

I the Accounts, sec InJe] 

DovHs, Ducks, Giebr, 



and Notes, under 

PlOBOHB, 



O'iPoKS, Chickens, Coi 
Pdllkts. Turkeys, &c. 

Pbesbnts. The custom of making presenls [even to aovercigns] was 
probably very ancient, and was continued as late as the reign of Henry 
VII 1. [certainty throughout that of Elizabeth]. Among the articles 
presented to Elizabeth of York, Queen of Henry Vll., were fish, fruit, 
fowls, puddingR, tripe, a crsae, woodcocks, a popinjay, (juails, and other 
birds, pork, rabbits, Lauthony cheeses, pease cods, cakos, a wild boar, 
lualmsey wine, flowers {chiefly rosea), bucks, sweetmeats, rosewater, a 
cushion, and a pair of claricorda, a kind of virginal. (EUz. of York.) The 
presents in these Accounts were of stags, bucks and does, venison, lish and 

piltry, fruit And vegetables, &c. They are noticed under the names of 

^ respective givers and gifts. 

lia ancient borough, market town, parish and township, had 
I charter from Henry II. in ] 172, granting inter alia that the inhabitants 
might hold a gilda mercatoria or gild-merchant, which was held at irregular 
periods till 1562 (4th Elizabetli), when, by a by-law of the corporation 
they were appointed to be held regularly every twenty years, and this haa 
been observed. The Preston Guilds, during the period of these Accounts, 
were in 1.^62, 1602, and 1022. The parish contains nine ton^ships. 
Barton, Broughton, Elston, Fishwick, Grimsargh and Brockholes, Haughton, 
Lea, Ashton, Ingol and Cottaro, Preston and Ribbleton. It* fairs are on 
the first Saturday after Epiphany (January 6), for horses chiefly ; March 
27, for horses and homed cattle; August 11, September 7, and Noi 
T. for coarse cloths and small wares. Preston, by the old coach roads, was 
twelve miles from Blackburn, twenty-three from Burnley, and twenty from 
Bolton. There are numerous entries in the Accounts of purchai 
Preston, and of sales of cattle at the fairs there, after the settlement of the 
Shnttleworths in the new hall of Gawthorpe. They also t 
U-arma, or a demi-lancer, to attend the musters held there. For these m 
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PuwifKRf. In Jaanwv 1583, Umv wu » gaU in Bolton, collMted bt 
the coDtteblr, fof the " p^xste and othrr proooen mt Manehoter." In 
April or ihe Mine year, at TiugreaTe, one and a half fifteenth wa« levied 
" totrards llie maiotenanee of the pmoneres and the ro^es at Mauchesler." 
March 1585, pud to a man irhich was b^ging for prieoners iu the 
Maralialsea at London, 3d.; December 1588, to one which did beg for (be 
priMoen in tlie Marsbalsea, 2«. The prisoD^ in Elizabeth's reign were filled 
wilb rturdy beggars, rogues niid ragabonda; and to these, in Lancashire 
e»peciajly, may be added a large number of Roman Catholics, under the 
serere laws against " recusants." The total number of these, relumed to 
the council, was 50,000 ; and domiciliary viaits aod arrests were freqaeol, 
CHpccielly in the nigbL Id 1j84, fifty gentlcmeD's houses were searched 
on the same night, and almost all the owners dragged to prison. At one 
aMizes in LaDcasliire biz hundred recusants were presented ; and the prisons 
eferjwhere were crowded. There were licenses granted to collect money 
for the prinoners in the Marshalsca prison, SoutbwBrk ; and local taxes in 
rarious parishes of the hundred of Salford, for. the maintenance of the 
recusants and rogues in the Manchester prison. This was cither the chapel 
on the old Salford Bridge, which Hollingworth says was converted into a 
prison, or the New Fleet, on Hunt's Bank, on the site of the old Castle 
Inn, now Palatine Buildings. This latter is named by UoIliDgwortb ia 
158S>, a Mr. Worslcy being then its governor or keeper, .^lanchester tras 
appointed by the queen and council to be the place in Lancashire where all 
the recusants were to be confined; probably, as Unllingworth suggests, 
because of the residence of the Bishop of Chester there, to whom was 
committed the education of the Catholic children of recusants in the 
Protestunt faith, or iierlmps because the gentry, ministry and people of 
Manclicfiter hod then the credit of zeal for the reformed religion. See Dote 

PnovisioNS AND Nbcessahies. The whole of these Accounts form one 
record of their prices during about forty years. In Janunry 1608, a weekly 
account was kept of the consumption in the two dejiartments at Islingtou ; 
and in the five weeks ending .31st March 1600, the household expenditure 
seoRis to have been, for provisions £U 10s. 3d. ; necessaries, £3 19s. 3d. ; 
together illS !ls. Sd. At a later period, commencing November 1616, a 
weekly account was kept at Gawthorpe, not of cost but of quantities of 
provisions and necessaries consumed in the kitchen, dairy and buttery, and 
also in the stable, (p. 215 et seq.) 
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pBt'NEs. Dried plume, gee Index and also note on Plumb. 
PuRaiLKs." (p. 105 Biid p. 456.) The full title of ibis EliMbetlmn 
•JbooUbook seems to be "Sententin Puerilos," id Latii]. Confabulationes 
Henry Bynncman, a London printer, who lived successively in 
XT Row, Knigbt-rider-street (at the sign of the Mcmiaid) atid 
les-Btreet, bad a, license In print tbis book in 1^7!). Tliat Bynncman 
did print ilie "Sent«ntiie Puerilea" is evident from tbe facts tliat be made 
Ralpb Newbery and Henry Denham (prinfers) his assignees or 
his privilege, and that in 15H3 (Newbery beiug warden) tbes 
gB«e op certain copies of printed books, part of bis privilege, to the 
Stationers' Coiii]iany, for the benefit and relief of the poorer members, and 
uiongst them copies of this book. Bynneman must have been dead 
J 583. 

Tbis was the name not only for pure colonr (a brownish purple) 






Hb.J5i 



fer a kind of clotb of winch hoaen 
PUNIBBMENTS. The greatest itnd mo 
England, for such as offend a<;ainst tbe str 
tbe place of execution upon a hurdle or 
(hey are half dead, and then taken dowi 
their members and bowels are cut from th 
provided near band, and within their 



made. {Bdicard IV.) 

grievous punishment used in 
:, is drawing from the prison to 
ed, where they are hanged till 
and quartered alive; after that 
r bodies, and thrown into a lire 
sight. Sometimes, if the trespass 



einouB, they are suffered to hang till they he quite dead, 
ted of wilful murder, done either upon pretended malice, 
i>r ill any notable rubbery, he is banged alive in chains near the place where 
tbe fact is committed, or else (upon compassion laken) first strangled with 
a rope, and so continuetb till bis hones consume to nothing. Wo have use 
neither of the wheel nor of the liar; but when wilful manslaughter is 
perpetrated, beside banging, tbe oiTender hath his right hand commonly 
stricken off, before or near unto tbe place where the act was douc, after 
which he is led to the place of execution, if a woman poison her husband 
she is burned alive. If a servant kill bis moster bo is to be executed for 
petty treason, lie that poiaoneth a man is to be hoiled to death in water 
Of lead, although tbe parly die not of the practice. Perjury is punished by 
tbe pillory, burning in tbe forehead with tbe letter P, the loss of all his 
moveables, &c. Many trespasses are punished by the cutting of one or both 
ears from the head of the offender, as the utterance of seditious words 
against the magistrates, fray-mnkers, petty robbers, &c. Rogues are burned 



jugh tbe cars ; 



sheep out of tbe land [punished] by the los 
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of their bands. Heretics are burned quick ; Ijurlols ftni] their 
cortitig, duekiDg, nnd doing of open penance in sheets. Tiie dragging -of 
some of them over the Thames between Lambeth and Westminster at tlie 
tail of a boat, is a punishment that most terrilietb them condemned thereto, 
but this IB inflicted by none other tlian tlie knight marshal. Such as kill 
themselves are buried in the fold, with a stake driven through their bodies. 
Witches are hanged or sometimes burned, but thieves are hanged generally 
on the gibbet or gallows, saving in Halifax, where they are beheaded after 
a strange manner. Rogues and vagabondu are often stocked and whipped ; 
scolds arc ducked upon cucking-stools in the water. Such felons as stand 
mute and speak not at their arraignment, are pressed to death hy huge 
weights laid upon a board that lieth over their breast, and a sharp stone 
under their backs ; and these commonly bold their peace, thereby to aave 
tlieir goods unto their wives and children, which, if they were condemned, 
should be confiscated to the prince. Thieves saved by their books and 
clergy, for the first offence are burned ic the [eft hand, ujion the brawn of 
the thumb, with a hot iron ; so that if apprehended agun that mark 
bewrnyetb them, n'herehy they are sure at that time to have no mercy. 
Pirates and robbers by sea are condemned In the court of the admiraftv, 
and hanged on the shore at low water mark, where they are left till three 
tides have overwashed thorn. Such as having walls and banks near the 
sea, and do sulTcr the same to decay (after convenient adraouition) whereby 
the water entereth and drowneth up the country, are by a certain ancient 
custom apprehended, condemned, and staked in the breach, where they 
remain for ever, as parcel of the foundation of the new wall that is to be 
made upon them, as I hare heard reported. {Harri.) 

PuRFtE. A border, hem, or rather a trimming. When asod as a verb, 
it sometimes means to embroider. (&7i«. York, 1502-3.) 

PuBRB (Trini/a Variahilit), one of tliQ sandpipers, called also the 
dunling and sea-lark ; and sometimes (though erroneously) the stint. Say 
calls it the sea-iark or Charadriue, give Hiatieula, and says it wants the 
bock claw. In autumn vast flocks visit our shores, where they may be 
distinguished by their alternately showing the upper and under enrfacc, 
protfiicing a singular elfect. Sandy hays and oosy shores are their chief 
resort ; they run with great celerity, often uttering a soft piping note while 
seeking food, and when in motion constantly moving the tail up and down. 
On the wing they utter a weak scream. Lei^h states that purres and 
redshanks are common upon the scacoasts of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
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Pua«E (French bourte, Danish Biirt, Latin Syria, an ox-bide), a, small 
<:i;, formerly of leather, in which money is contained. ( Webl.) In the 
'luildle ages lliey were generally of leather, sometimes of richly embroidered 
:'k', iStc., w\A worn outside like a wallet [or suspended at the girdle]. 
rlicre were various kinds. In Nichols's JProgresses is named "a purse 
..)i as the factors do carry witli them wlien they go to receive money." 
\l''<j*b.) In religiouB houses the buna was the common purse or stock; 
the bursariua or bursar, the treasurer. When the purse was suspended 
from, or tied to the girdle, thieves possessed themselves of it hy cutting 
cither the purse-string or the girdle itself, and hence the term cut-purse, 
which preceded that of pickpocket. In t!ie Accounts, in June 1<)12, 
three leather purses cost 13d. October 1G20, a purso to my master 12il. 

PcRSLAiN (Porlulaca), n plant used often as a pot-herb and for salads, 
garnishing and pickling. {Webs.) It is said to derive its name from Fort, 
for green-leek. It is generally entertained in all our aallcta, mingled with 
the hotter herbs. 'Tin likewise familiarly catcD alone, with oil and vinegar, 
but with moderation, as having been sometimes found to corrupt in the 
tlomacL ; which, being pickled, it is not so apt to do. Some eat it cold 
Bfter it has been boiled, which Dr. Muffet would have iu wine, for nourish- 
ment. It is accused for being hurtful to the teeth, if too much eaten. 
{Evelyn t Acet.) It was regularly sown in the kitchen garden at 
Gia(vthorpe; for amongst the garden seeds bought yearly (p. 213) is 
purslnnd 2d. 

Quack. (Dutch kwaaien, Danish geakker.) To boost, as pretenders 
to medical skill quack of tlieir cures. {Uadibrai.') A quack is a boastful 
pretender to medical skill which he does not possess ; an empiric ; nn igno- 
rant practitioner. [AddUon.) Probably the original word was i/uach-ialver, 
but the second part of the word has long been dropped. Massinger baa 
■ .the lines: 

^_ no oil?, nor bnlaaniB bought 

K or cUeatiug quBckaalvcrs or mountcbanta. 

n* is uncertain at wliat period this vagrant dealer in physii 
ir that he practised with much 
L centuries i he always had v 
OS an old ballad has it ; 
A moimtebank irithout liia fool 
la Ln a sorrowful cadc. 
mtebonks usually prefaced the vending of their medicines with pompous 



in England 
E^nth nu. 
or tnerryandi 



c mode his nppear- 
.s during the 
vith him a bourdour 
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orattous, in wliicli little rcgtird was paid to truth or propriety. (S 
Sliakspere classes them with other rogues ; — 

Aa nimble jugglen that deceire the eje, 

Disguiaed cheater*, pratiiig oiountebaiilis, 

And uumy auoh like libertincB of sin. 
There is a very angry and to us aTntising denunciation of quacks ami 
(juackery, in a quaint tract, reprinted by the Percy Society, entitled, "An 
Historian Expostulation against the beastly adviBers, both of chynirgery and 
physic, in our time ; with a goodly doctrine and instruction, necessary to be 
marked and followed of all chirurgeons. Gathered and diligently set forth 
by John Halle, chyrargyen." (London 1565.) He gives numerous instancea 
of quacks, who were not only knaves in professional practice, but swindlers 
and thieves. He mentions a woman calling herself Joan, who came to 
Maidstone in 155.5, and took her inn at the sign of the Bell, "where she 
caused within short space to he published that she could beal al] manner 
both inward and outward diseases. One powdci' she earned in a bladder, 
made of the herh DaphnoTdes [the Inurel] and aniseed together, which sbe 
(as an only siiRicient remedy fur all griefs) administered unto all her foolish 
patients, in tike quantity to all people, neither regording time, strengtli, nor 
age." She stayed three weeks and had numerous patients, amongst othen 
a poor man's child, with "a suppurat tumor in his navell," to whom ahe 
administered tlie said powder so abundantly that the child, by long Tomiticg, 
broke the tumor and eventually died ; while the quack and her so-called 
husband absconded, with a quantity of bed linen from the inn, where they 
had enticed one of the moid servants to supply them with muscadetl wbeo 
they called for beer ! In 1.558 another quack came to Maidstone, named 
Thomas Luffkin, a fuller and burler of cloth, having served at the fulling 
mills near that town, but afier long absence, " ho had by roving abroad 
become a physician, a clilrurgeon, an astronomer, a polmister, a soothsayer, 
a fortune diviner, and 1 cannot tell what. This deceiver was the beastliest 

beguiler by his sorceries that ever I beard of. [He put forth this 

bill :] " If any man, woman, or child be sick, or would he lot blood, or be 
diseased with any manner of inward or outward griefs, as all manner of 
agues or fevers, plurisies, cbolic, stone, strangnlion, imposthnmca, fistulas, 
canker, gouts, pocks, bone ache, and pain of the joints, which cometh for 
lack of blood-letting, let them resort to the sign of the Saracen's Head, in 
the East Lane, and bring llieir waters with them to be seen, and they shall 
have remedy, by me, Thomas Luffkin." The end was, that " he saddenlv 
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mgoae, with vuiiy a poor nmu's money, which he Lad token beforehand, 
{•nnai^g them help, which ojily he reconipenGeil ndlh the wiog of hia 
Mi." Another *' false knave," witli a false namo, liad married ttjroe wives 
i'.\ lilting, and could neither write nor read, yet was "sought unto and 
■ -:i>«nied more tlian God." For his rogueriea he was imprisoned and 
"i];p|>cd. Another pretended physician in 1562, when examined, could 
not re&d, and was driven from Maidstone. Another confessed he was a 
thocmoker, hut professed to cure sore eyes, One Robert Nicols in 1564 
parged the life out of a poor woman, and when called on to say what 
remedv he had administered to her, said '' catapussis," and this and what 
he called " catapislela' (cassia fistula) were the only remedies ho could 
name. He was imprisoned. Other quacks named in the tract are Carter, 



Jias Carvell, alias May, " a 
-aster, who was pilloried; " 
Ble become a physician," i 

Impropriate punishment of 
le was set on horseback, hi 






" Cl'igg^ t'l^ poulterer," a water- 

london, a fisherman bom, that is of 

Chronide records the ludicrously 

his quackery. 

tlie horse's tail, which he held in his 



band, with a collar of urinals about his neck, led by the hangman through 
the city, whipped, branded, and then banished, {^Halle., I<iG5.) So far the 
surgeon. But what in the middle of the sixteenth century says the learned 
Doctor of Medicine \ Fiy the unlearned [in medicine] as a pestilence in a 
commonwealth, as simple-women [lierh-women], carpenters, pewterers, 
brasiers, soap-hall sellers, poulterers, hostellers, painters, apothecaries 
(otherwise than for their drugs), avaunters themselves to come from 
Poland, Constantinople, Hungary, AIniaine [Germany], Spain, France, 
Greece and Turkey, Judea, Egypt or Jewry, — from the service of empe- 
rors, kings and queens, promising help of all diseases, yea uocurable, with 
one or two di-inks, by waters six months in continual distilling, by aumm 
potabile, or quintessence, hy driuks of great and high prices, as though 
tbey were mode of the sun, moon, or stars, by blessings and blowings, hypo- 
critical prayings, and foolish smokings of shirts, smocks, and kerchiefs ; 
meaning nothing else but to abuse your light belief, and scorn you behind 
your backs, with their medicines (so filthy that I am ashamed to name 
them) for )'our single wit and simple belief in trusting them the most 
which you know not at all and understand least, as though there could not 
bo so cunniiig an Englishman as a. foolish, running stranger {of others I 
speak not), or so perfect health by honest learning as hy deceitful igno- 
mtce. (Join Gaim, M.D., l.J.f2.) In those days (and we would not say 



whereiu waa sucli trumpery a 
and laid upon scabbed borsci 
such like. AntI other that w 
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the class is wholly extinct in our own time) there were quacks in 
Gnle, Sergeant Surgeon to Queen Elizabeth, in describing tlie quacks in tha 
army temp, Henry VIII,, who were jeeringly called dog-leachers, says, 
"Some were sow-gelders, and some horse-gelders, with tinkers and coblera 

We demanded of tbem what chirurgery stuff they had to cure men 

'withal, and they would show us a pot or a box, which they had in a budget, 
s they did use to grease horses' heels witliol, 
i' bocks, with turval [see note thereon] and 
ere coblers and tickers, they used shocmakerV 
wax, nitb the rnst of old ivas, and made therewith a noble salve, as they 
did term it," In the Accounts, quackery is chiefly shown by the entries of 
5s. weekly for some time to "a beggar," wlio undertook to cure some sore 
or ailment of "my mistress' leg." See Index, 

Quails. (French, caille.) A vague popular name for many varieties of 

gallinaceous birds, cloaely allied to the partridges. (Webt.) The European 

quail (coturnix dantylisoiiatu) is a summer visitant, though not in great 

numbers, to our island. The flesh is very delicate. " As quarrelsome as 

quails in a cage" was an ancient saying. The bird is nbont T^ inches in 

length. In the sixteenth century quails were imported alive from Fnuce 

m great numbers. {Doitce.) In an old &IS. the author describing the use 

r of the spaniel in hawking says — "His craft is for the partridge and the 

I, and wben taught to conch, he is very serviceable to the fowlers wlio 

I take these birds with nets." The hawking terms were, a covey of partridges 

y and a bevy of quails. Quails are not mentioned in the cookery MSS. of 

* Uio fourteenth centurj-, and they must hove been scarce in England till 

! their importation from France in the sixteenth century. In May 1502, a 

r «eryanl of the abbess of Syon was rewarded with 28. for bringing rabbits 

I uid quails as a present to the queen of Henry Vll. at Richmond. (^Bliz. 

Tork.) In June 1537, the Princess [afterwards Qneen] Mary paid 12s. 

r for quails, which she sent as a gift to the queen [Jane Seymour, wlio was 

married to Honry VIII. in May 1338, and died in October 1537]. For 

I other Qotices of quails, see Appendix II. 

QuARTBB Sessions. The holding these sessions by the justices of the 

i peace probably was first ordwncd by the 25th Edward III. sut. 1 cop, 8 

I (1351), and the particular times are appointed by the 3l!th of ibat reign, 

cap. 12 (1362). By the 2nd Henry V. cap. 4 (U14), they are appointed 

to he in the first week after Michaelmas Day, ditto after Epiphany, ditto 

after the rloso of Enstcr, and in the wock afler the Imnslation of St. Thomns 
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tlie Accaunts, in July 1012, James 
SbuUleworth spent, id going from Glawtborpe to attend the quarter sessioiis 
al Preston, lid. 

Quay OB Whbt. A Leifer or young cow, tiU it bae had a calf. [JB. 
Giom.) 

Qdickskts. Liring plants set to grow, particularly for b tiedge or fence ; 
^lied especially to the hawthorn. {Eveli/n.) Tlie first liedgcs were mode 
of dead wood ; but quick or living wood was soon found to be more 
darable, and when the thorn came in general use fur the purpose, on 
account of its valuable properties, the term quick- teoad was appropriated to 
il exclusively, (^Ftnchale.) A penally for destroying, bumiug or defacing 
ijiiicksets, was imposed by 13lh Edward I. (1284) stat. 1, cap. -IG. (Jacob.) 
In Janoarv \S%% IDs. was paid for getting 2,300 "wheaetles" (j-onng 
liawtboms), and for setting the same. January 1591, 200 "quice setes" to 
be set at Hoolc, 12d. 

Quince, (Freneb coign, the cornered or wedge apple, the fruit of the 
Ct/donia vuigarit), bo named from Cydonia, a town of ('rete, famous for 
abounding with this fruit. It is much used in making pies, torts, marma- 
ladc, &c. (TTai*.) The quince tree groweth in gardens and orchards, and 
is planted ofientimes in hedges and fences belonging to gardens and vinC' 
prds : it dolighteth to grow on plains and even grounds, and somewliat 
moist withal. These apples be ripe In the fall of the leaf, and chiefly in 
October. Simeon Sethi writcth that the woman which eateth many quinces 
daring the time of her breeding, sliali bring forth wise children and of good 
understanding. The marmalade or cotiniate (from Afo/(M cofonea) made of 
quinces and sugar, is good and prnfitablo for the strengthening of t!ie 
stomach, &c. For marmalade, take whole quinces, biiil tbem till tbcy be 
as soft as a scalded codling or opple, tbcn pill off the skin, cut off the flesh 
and stamp it in a stone mortar ; strain it as you did the cotiniate ; afterward 
put it into a pan to dry, but not to seethe at all ; to every lb. of the ilesh 
of quinces put ^ lb. of BUgor ; and in the cooling you may pat in rosowater 
r excellent, dainty and wholesome confections 
i jelly of quinces, and sucb odd conceits; 
)w let pass, (Oer.) Quinces should not be 
e scent is offensive both to other fruit and to 
ingst tbem. Therefore lay them by 
themselves upon sweet straw, where they may have air enough ; they must 
be packed like medlars [i,c, in a basket or barrel MTopped about with 



little musk. Many otbe 
ore to be made of quinces, i 
which for brevity sake I do r 
laid with other fruit, for the 
those that keep the fruit o 
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woollen cloths, and some weight laid upon them] and gathered with 
medlars [ahout Michaelmas]. Mark, gives recipes to preserve quinces for 
haking during the whole year, also to preserve them in sugar, to make red 
and also white marmalade of quinces, and quince cakes, to preserve quinces 
for kitchen service, and to make conserve of quinces. Price has recipes to 
preserve quinces white or red, quince jelly, &c. C. C. Die, gives a number 
of recipes for transparent and for white quuice cakes, composts (competes) 
of quinces, quince cream, jelly, red and white and Spanish marmalade, to 
preserve quinces, raw, red, white liquid, &c., quince pudding, pie, tart 
quiddany (a sort of thick syrup), and syrup of quinces. HalU, gives a 
recipe for quince cream from " the True Gentlewoman's Delight" (1676). 
See also Appendix II., &c. 

QuiNOisiiBS. The Anglo-Norman name for fifteenths, which see. The 
French form occurs as late in the Accounts as August 1600, when 15d. was 
paid at Padiham as the quota of two " quindines," granted to her majesty 
by the last parliament. 

Quiver. A case for arrows, being the magasine or reserve ; the arrows 
for immediate use being worn in the girdle. (Orose,) In November 1612, 
the painter was paid 28. for two marks (or ? targets) ; shooting-gloves cost 
lOd. ; a quiver 2s. ; arrows 2s. 6d., and a bow-staff dd. These were in 
preparation for archery practice. 

QuoDLiNO. See Codling. 

Quorum Nomina. In the reign of Henry VI. the king's collectors and 
other accountants were much perplexed in passing their accounts, by new 
extorted fees, and forced to procure a then late invented writ of ^[uorum 
nomirMy for allowing and suing out their quietus [or quittance] at their 
own charge, without allowance of the king. (jOron, Angh) In July 1587, 
a '^quorame noniyne" cost 2s. 6d. ; in September 1589, the same sum; an- 
other in 1590 was also 2s. 6d. 

Rabbits. For numerous entries see the Index; also the note on 

CONBYS. 

Radcltffb, Lady. Probably Ann, only daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Asshawe of Hall o'th* Hill Esq. and widow of Sir John Radclyffe of Ordsall, 
who succeeded his father Sir William, and brother Alexander, in 1568. 
Sir John was M.P. for Lancaster 1571 - 1585 ; in 1581 he was appointed 
a feoffee of Manchester Grammar School, and died in February 1589. His 
widow survived him many years, dying at Hall o'th' Hill iit 1627, »t 82. 
{Notes on Stanley Papers^ part ii.) In 1592 was received of Robert 
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Upilen 3ds. 4d., being tho moiety of ten yean arrearages of my Lady 
iiidclylFc's, called Brukehousc, wliicb was compounded far eStei a noble 
[fii. 8d.] a year, if she do not pay the titbe wool and Jamb in kind ; due 
Bamaby Day (June lltli) 1 J91. 

KADDtiRo. Or raddles, amall wood or sticks split like laths, to bind a 
nail, for the plastering it over n-ilh loam or mortar. [Kennel.) The houses 
of the Britons were slightly set up with a few posts and many radelt. 
(Harri.) In Sussex the Icrm is applied to long pieces of supple under- 
wood, iwistod between upright stakes to form a fence, or to slight strips of 
wood employed in thatching bams or outhouses, also called raddling. 
(Harri.) In July 1587, 400 of "reddlynge" for to mend a bam at Hoole, 
cost ]4d. 

Radishes. (Anglo-Saiton rasdie, Dutch radu.) This root is big and 
hath rirtue as rape, and the one may be taken for the other. It is good 
for medicine, for it cleanseth the matrix of the bladder, &c. {Grete Uerball, 
liilG.) There be sundry sorts of radish, some be long and white, others 
long and hiack, some round and white, others round, or of the form of a 
pear, and black in colour; sonic wild or of the Hold, others tame or of the 
gardcD. They are eaten raw with bread instead of other food, but they 
rield very Uttle nourishment, and that faulty and ill. But for the most 
jjart they are used as a sauce with meats to procure appetite, and in that 
Mrt ^ey arc less faulty, but of harder digestion than meats, and taken 
l)efore meat they cause belchings and overthrow the stomach. The rind, if 
given with oxymcl (a syrup made with vinegar and honey), doth cause 
romiting. (fter., who also describes and figures the wild, the water, and 
the horse-radish.) In October 1331, Jasper the gardener at lieauUeu 
(whose wages were i,'12 a year) had in reward for bringing to the king's 
grace radish roots, lettuce, and artichokes, 7e. 6d. Of the few garden pro- 
ductions mentioned in tho MS. accounts of the steward of Sir Edward 
Coke (October 15Dtt — December 1JJ97) onions, ler.ks, carrots and radishes 
seem to have been ebiefly used to make pottage for the poor ; and as they 
were purchased, Edeii infers that Sir Edward Coke's table was scantily 
supplied with vegetables. Bullin, who wrote in 1362, says in his Booke 
of Simples (fol, 53); " Of radish roots there be no small store growing about 
tJie famous city of London ; they he more plentiful than profitable, and 
more noisome than nourishing to man's nature." The bigger roots (so 
much desired) should be such as, being transparent, cat short and quick, 

Illotit BtrlngincBS, and'not too much biting. These arc eaten alone 
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with salt only, as carrying their pepper in them. Hippocrates condemns 
them, as fitter for rustics than gentlemen's tables. (Evel, Acei.) In the 
Accounts, in August 1608, at London, a cucumber, radish and parsley cost 
2d.; carrots, radish and herbs, Sd. ; and in May 1609, radices and lettuce 
Id. Amongst other seeds bought regularly for the garden was radish seed 
2d. 

Raisins. See Currants, Grapes, and Index. A wine made of raisins 
was formerly drunk, and the art of making it was introduced from abroad 
in 1635. Raisins solis^ or raisins of the sun, are frequently mentioned in 
the Accounts, and Ger. says that the cluster of grapes that hath been 
withered and dried in the sun is named in Latin Vina papa^ in shops 
Papula^ and in English " raisins of the sun." Of raisins, most are sweet, 
some have an austere or harsh taste. In the second course at Archbishop 
Nevill's feast is '^ Hassens pottage," equivalent to the plum porridge of later 
days. (Cury.) In 1530 raisins were 2d. per lb. (Durham Bursars Mem.) 

Hapiers. The rapier or tuck was introduced from France by Rowland 
York, about 1587, and was worn in dances. The term " proking spit* 
meant a long Spanish rapier. The rapier and the dagger were usually 
worn side by side, and the fight with both together was deemed a gallant 
thing ; the result was, that '' do what they could, a skilful man was sure to 
have the advantage." They were usually suspended from the girdle ; but 
a fashion came in of carrying them in their hands. About 1580 the Queen 
issued a proclamation, limiting the length of swords to three feet, and that 
of rapiers [daggers] to twelve inches, exclusive of the hilt; and officers 
were stationed at the gates of London to measure every one's sword passing 
in or out. If too long, they broke the point end to the requisite length. 
In October 1610, a rapier to Turner cost 3s. 4d. ; and in February 1617, a 
rapier and scabbard to Thomas Hargreaves, 16d. 

Raspberry. (From rasp, so named from the roughness of the fruit.) 
The fruit of a rubus or bramble ; there are black, red and white raspberries. 
( Webs,) The rasp or framboise bush, or hindberry, is planted in gardens ; 
it groweth not wild that I know of, except in a field by a village in Lan- 
cashire, called Harwood, not far from Blackburn. I have found it among 
the bushes of a causeway near a village called Westerton, where I went to 
school, two miles from the Nant-wych in Cheshire. The fruit is good for 
those that have weak and queasy stomachs. (Chr,) The Virginian rasp- 
berry was certainly brought to England from North America before 1696 ; 
the flowering raspberry from the same continent about 1700. (Haydn,) 
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ilasjiberries enter largely into the confectianory of the Beventecotb centuries. 
Ill C. C Die. Bre recipes for raspbery cskes, coropfite, conserve, jelly, 
mannalnde, paste (joiddany, tart, syrup, water, wine, and brandy. Price 
shows bow to preserve tlie fruit HquiJ, and nddt a recipe for raspberry 

KiTAFiE. Tbe first of tliia kind of wine or liqueur mentioned ii 
bielory is the Rossoli, communicated by the Italians who accompanied 
Catharine de Mcdicisinto l^'rancc, about 1.^33. {Foeh.) Recipes for ratafin, 
tvhita ditto, muscadel, &c., and bow to tincture ratatia with mulberricB, 
raspberries, slrawberricB, Ac. prepared separately with brandy, sugar, and 
rianainon, are given in C- C. Die. It ajipcars to have consisted of brandy, 
anoge flower water, FreucL wine, apricot stoned, and sugar candy, and 
Prite gives a recipe for it with these ingredients ; also one for ratafia hi»- 
eaitB. It occurs in the Accounts only under the name of Rosa Solib. which 

Bats. It must not be supposed that the rata which overran England in 
£li£abeth's days were the commun brown rat of the present time, usually 
lut erroneously called the Norway rot; for it was not known in England 
liofore 1730, and the r«ta of Shakspere's days were tbc smaller variety 
{Hut raUtui) or bhick rat, now almost extirpated by its larger and n 
Eerce rival, tbe brown rat That they were troublesome viiiitants may be 
inferred, even from (be story of WIuiuugtoD and bis Cat, though thin haj 
been gravely proved by one of the iconoclastH of traditions l« be no animal, 
bat a sort of hailing vessel called a eatta, in wbicb Dick the London prentice 
tailed to foreign parU and made bis fortune. To destroy field rats and 
mice, put into their holes in the dog dayi, a few hemlock aeedi, of which, 
when the bcoats taste, it is present death to tfaein- Other* use lo >[irinl(Ie 
upon the land heikbofe or neesbg [saeeung] powder niiied with barley 
mcaJ, of wkkb the iniee nd nti will greedily feed, ud it ■• ■ deadly bane 
ud preaent death mla tlicfla. But Ac best medicine is greco ghwi beaUn 
to powder, aad aa Btodi eoppefaa er vitnaJ alw beaten to powder, aad mix 
them with cmrae booey to a f ie, and lay it in the bolea, and it will aeidMr 
leaTentamrBtee abort aQjovrfidda.bvtswldenlydMtfojrlhaD. {Mark.'i 
TIm cDtrieo IB tbe AohmMi are BMMcruM oftau, and bails (o IdU (be«, 
andnldnBendtbeMealcba'; far afl wfakb tea Index. 

Rati. TIw t»a^ at flmlw ineiadea (be imj% iba Aat», Aa iWmindt 
(tbe£eniaIeorrticbiifldadlb0Maid),4e. I> tfa A m — i b UM. a 
ay witbtbefirereaatSd; in Pckravy UCfl, s^pKHr of • »f ewt ltd.; 

Sc 
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in Febrn&ry 1597, a piece of roy cost 8d., and about the same time a quar- 
ter of a skate was bought, so that the two fish were distinguished. 

Rbad. This township (1490 acres) which is separated from that of 
Whalley by the deep gully of Sabden, is a manor held of the honour of 
Clitheroe, not by military service, but in thanage. Its first orthography 
was Revecht, then Reved, even as late as 1467. It was long held by the 
Nowells, but the hall and estate now belong to Richard Fort Esq. It is 
four miles west north-west of Burnley. Stone was got in the waste of 
Read for the building of Whalley Abbey. In this township were bom 
Dean Nowell, who composed the Church Catechism (1506-1602), and his 
brother Lawrence the antiquary, born 1516. Read Wood is about two 
and a half miles from Gawthorpe. In the Accounts, in May 1606, a wright 
was paid 3s., or 6d. a day for working six days at the planks for the stable 
at Padiham, and also for felling timber in Read Wood, which, with Mytton 
Wood, seems to have supplied most of the timber required in the erection 
of Gawthorpe Hall. 

Reaping. The cutting of com, usually with a reaping-hook or sickle. 
In the north it is called shearing (from thare^ to cut, to divide ; plough-share, 
shears, for cutting, &c.). Hence shearing sheep is cutting the fleece off 
with shears ; and a shearing-knife is a thatcher s tool, used in shearing the 
thatch for the roof. In the latter end of July, or beginning of August, is 
time to shear rye, the which would be shom clean and fast bounden. 
Wheat would be shom clean and hard bounden in like manner; but take 
good heed that the shearers of all manner of white com cast not up their 
hands hastily, for then all the loose com and straws that he holdeth not fast 
in his hand flieth over his head and are lost, and also it will pull off the 
ears, and specially of the coms that be very ripe. In some places they will 
shear their coms high, to the intent to mow their stubble, either to thatch 
or to bum. If they so do, they have good cause to take heed of the 
shearers, for if the cars of com crook down to the earth, and the shearer 
take not good heed and put up the ear, ere he cut the straw, as many ears 
as be under his hook or sickle fall to the earth and be lost. In Somerset- 
shire they shear their wheat very low, and all the wheat straw they par- 
pose to make thatch of, they do not thresh it, but cut off the ears and bind 
it in sheaves, and call it ^^rede," and therewith they thack their houses. 
Barley and oats be most commonly mown. Pease and beans be most 
commonly last-reaped or mown of divers manners, some with sickles, some 
with hooks, and some with staff-hooks, and in some places they lay them 
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111 roapa [buniUes], and when they be ilry lliey la; tUem together oo heaps, 
like har-coclis, aud never binil them. (/'I'te.) Taster in his August 
liiisbondry recommends the engngiog of reapers rather by the great than 
(lie day, aud to give more wages by a penny or two, and even gloves to the 
" opera as largess, to encourage them; and he adds — 

Beap veil, scatter Dot, gntber i^leaa tliut is tharu, 

Bind fast, shock space, have au oje to thy coru. 
He diviilea the produce of corn harvest into ten equal parts : 

»l. Odd put cost fortL, fur rent duo out of liaud. 
2. One otlitir port, for eeed to (ov tLj land. 
3. Another part, leare parson for hia tithe. 
4- Another part, for haryeet-aictlD and sejthe. 

5. One part, for plougb-wright, cart-wright, knaoker and imitb. 

6. Ona part, to uphold thy teaina that draw therewith. 

7. One part, for servant and workman's wage* lay. 

8. One pari, likewise, for fiil-belly, day bj daj. 

k9. Ooe part, tbj wiic for needful things doth crare. 
10. Thyself sad child the taal one part would have. 
tlie Durfiam Burtar't Mem. about 1 J30, the payments for reaping were 



u fallow; — ayayne 
four ynync and two 
binders for reaping oa 
ue used indifferently 
always has leeth ; so 
August 1J83, 29. 4d. 
for them. September 1602, two hi 
It EjI RING-DA V. In the AeconntB, 



iniug one ridge of com, with the reapers upon it. 
adamen one day, 4s. 8d. ; six yayne and three 
le day, 78. Tlic terms reaping-hook and sickle 
if applying to the same instrument. The sickle 
reaping-hooks arc without. In the Acoonnts, in 
) paid for making hooks aud sickles and for etcel 
lear with cost IGd. 
1G02, Gd. was given to a piper 
1 the workmen "upon the I'caring-day," that is, when the new 
ball of Gawthorpe bad been raised or reared up to the roof. In various 
parts of the kingdom a " rea ring-feast" is given to the workmen when the 
roof la reared or put on the house. (Halli.) 

RKnsHANK. {Tiirdui ealidrii.) This bird, sometimes called the Fool 
Snipe, is one of the sandpipeis. Redshanks are common upon the sea coasts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, and arc relishing food, (Leigh.) Tbe price In 
the NoTlhumbtrlartd ffoute/mU Book was l^d. It is quite a different bird 
from the Redstart. (Si/lcia PAcenicurui.) In August 1300, three redshanks 
con 3d.; Dceembcr 1591, fourteen snipes and a rcde-shink 15d.; December 
1594, a redshank, a snipe-knave, two thrualies, a fieldfare, and one and a 
half dosen sparrou'S cost 7d. ; April 1595, one redshank and eight other 
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birds 15(1. ; January ]S!I(), two redsliAnke nnd seven other biids 22d> * 
price was therefore about Id. 

Beliefs. A certain sum of money wliich the tenant, being at full age at 
the deatb of his ancestor, paid unto hia landlord at hie entrance. Wlien ui 
estate was granted to a Tassal for Ufe, it became a fallen fee by the death 
of tlie tenant ; but the tenant's heir, by paying a certain sum, did relieve or 
re-lift the fallen fee out of the lord's hands, and tbc money was colled a 
relief. In the laws of William I. and Henry I, the relief of an earl was 
eight war horsee, nith bridles and saddles ; four loricos, helmets, stiields, 
pikeii and swords; four hunting horses and a palfrey, with the bridles and 
saddles. The relief of a baron or thane was four horses, two with furailure, 
two without ; two swords, four lances, four shields, and a helmet with loriea, 
and fifty marks in gold. The relief of a vavasour was his father's boine, his 
helmet, bhield, lance and sv'ord, which bo had at his death. The relief of a 
villein or countryman was his best beast. {Jacob.) In the Accounts, in Sep- 
tember 1j84, 2b. 4d. was paid for two blank "rclyvee." 

Reminoto.n, TiioMAS. He was steward of the estates of Barbon in West- 
morland. See Note thereon and Index. 

Rehts. [^Redditua., from redeundo.'] Money or other exaction issuing 
yearly out of lands and tenements. There are three sorts of rent ; rent- 
service, rent-charge, and rent-sec. Itent-service is where n man holds his 
lands of liis lord by fealty (or fealty-service) and a certain rent ; or that which 
a man, making a lease witb another for a term of years, rcservetli yearly to 
be paid to him for them. Rent-charge is where a man makea over his estate 
to another, by deed indented, cither in fee, or fee-tail, or for term of life ; 
yet reserves to himself by the same indenture, a sum of money yearly to be 
paid to him, with clause of distress for non-payment. Rent-sec or dry rent 
is that which a man, making over bis estate by deed indented, reservetli 
yearly to be paid him, with clause of distress mentioned in the indenture. 
Tlie principal statute governing rents at the time of those Accoimts was 
that of the 32nd Henry VIII. cap. 37 {15+0-41). The entries in the Ac- 
counts of payments of rents are very numerous, and may be divided into two 
elasises; first, those paid by the Shuttle worths, and second, those paid to 
tbem. In the former category may be included the crown rents, colled 
Queen's rent during Elizabeth's reign, and King's rent in that of James I; 
ibe Bishop's rents, those of the Vicars-choral of Lichfield, and that of the 
[dissolved] Priory of St, John's of Jerusalem (payable to the crown) ; while 
some pajTncDis of rent to the Earl of Derby, Sir Richard Molyneux, and Mr. 



Valyoeux, were doubtless crown rents, ihe Mo!3'neox l»eing receiTers- 
fctierul for die crown in this county. Some of tlie cliicf rents were ulso 
pijable from llie Shuttle worths to the chief lords of the fees. ]n tlie second 
dirinon mnet be included the rents paid to the Shnttlewortlis ns lanls of tho 
fee in Barbon, Forcet, Ightonhill, Padiham, Hebhiethwaite, &c., including 
pecDliar rent-service, greeahcw, free rents. Sec. ; also all tho rents of farms, 
knd, mills, houses, shops, bams, &c., pnid to ihcni as ordinary landlords or 
hodowners, by tenants for life, or term of years, lessees, and tenon ts-at- will, 
In tlie Index all these classes of rent will he found indicated under tho word 
Kent. 

Rn-RRDB, National. Elizabeth was a great economist, though the nc- 
eonnta of tlie period are so imperfect thnt it is impossible to state precisely 
Other ber revenue or expenditure. The former wos certainly much less 
£300,000 a quarter. Slio received during the forty-five years of her 
reign, from parlianicnt, only twenty subsidies and thirty-nine fifteenths, 
kTeiBging abont .£6(5,666 a year. The remainder of tho royal income must 
have been made up from tlie crowu lands, wards, the dueliy of Lancaster, 
■nil other hranchea of the hereditary revenue. One great source of expendi- 
tore xrns Ireland. During ten years, according to Sir Robert Cecil, Ireland 
£3,400,000, whiUt its revenue amounted only to £120,000. Id four 
jeara of the war with Spain, she expended £1,300,000. Her privy purse 
and honschold cost .£4^,000 a year. She had only thirteen ships of war. 
(fTiw/e.) See Notes on Subsidies, Fipthbnths, and Loans. 

Retnolds, Db. This was a physician practising in Chester, and doubt- 
less, because of his high reputation, fetched thence specially to Smitbills to 
kttend and prescribe for Mr. Thomas Shuttlcwortli in his last illness. That 
illness was not a long one ; for the patient was able to sign his name (as 
BteWQJtl) to a settlement of Accounts with his brother. Sir Richard, on the 
£th October 15!>-% and ho was buried on the 14tb December of tliot year. 
November 158-3, one of the farm batlifFs, Robert Aspden, charges 13s. 4d. 
for Mtpenses in going from Hawarden to Smilhills and back to Hawardcn, 
fod "in bringing Mr. Dr. Rcnaldes from Chester to Smitiiills," and in re- 
tarning to Wrexham again. From this we infer that Sir Richard Shuttle- 
Worth was then on bis Welsh circuit as judge of Chester. A second time 
Dr. Reynolds was brought from Chester to Smitbills, as shown by a co]iy of 
Ulie bill of charges in this journey of the same Robert Aspden, pp. 85, 8fi. 
Atpden went on horseback, and the doctor and his man (botli mounted) 

Ktumed with him vifl Warrincton, where they slaycd lo dine, and the 

rli«Ic bill is only 4s, lid. 
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Ribbons. Mention is made of silk ribbon as early as tbe twelfth centarj. 
(Strutt) But the ribbon-loom is a much later inTention, having its rise 
probably in the Netherlands or Germany at the end of the sixteenth or be- 
ginning of tbe seventeenth century. Lancellotti, in a work published in 
Venice in 1636 (but written in 1629), says that Anthony Moller of Dantzic 
relates that he saw in that city about (ifty years before (i.e. about 1579) a 
very ingenious machine, on which from four to six pieces could be woTen 
at the same time ; but, as the council were afraid that by this inYention a 
great many workmen might be reduced to beggary, they suppressed it, and 
caused the inventor to be privately strangled or drowned. This was clearly 
a ribbon-loom. There is reason to conclude from the statements of Box- 
horn, that the ribbon-loom was known in Holland about 1621. In 1676 
the ribbon- loom was prohibited at Cologne, and that year disturbances took 
place in consequence of its introduction into England. {Bechman.) It is 
clear from the above that the ribbons produced, pur^shased and worn in 
England during the period of these Accounts, were woven on the common 
loom. The making of ribbons and small articles in silk long preceded in 
England that of broad silk. The trade was principally in the hands of 
women, and, like a sickly plant of foreign growth, it appears to hare con- 
stantly demanded props and support. Coventry became, and still remains, 
the principal seat of the English ribbon manufacture. Paris, Tours, Lyons 
and Avignon were originally the chief seats of the trade. Figured ribbons 
were made chiefly at Pans. Before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
the ribbon-looms of Tours numbered 3,000 ; but the exiled Protestants 
took their trade with them ; and Tour^ and Lyons long languished, but the 
trade of Lyons afterwards revived. Many of the refugees settled in 
London (Spitalfields), Norwich, Coventry, &c., and greatly increased our 
various manufactures of silk. Ribbons are made according to a fixed 
standard of widths, designated by different numbers of pence, which once, 
no doubt, denoted the price of the article, but now have reference only 
to its breadth. The French distinguish their widths by simple numbers; 
and their fancy ribbons are generally sold in garnitures^ that is, a broad 
and a narrow piece taken together of the same pattern. By grogram 
(French, gros-grains) is meant a variation in the texture, caused by the 
warp-thrcads passing over two of the shoots at once, taking up one only : 
this often finishes the edge of a ribbon. Galloons and Doubles are strong 
thick ribbons, principally black, used for bindings, shoestrings, &c. ; the 
narrow widths are called galloons, the broader doubles. Ferrets are coarse 
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riblwns eliot witli cotton, used Tur similar purposes. In gold and 
siUer ribbons a silk thread of Bimilar colour is wound round by » flattened 
nire of the metal, mid afterwards novcu ; ibese were cbiefly of Lyons 
ninufacturc. (C Knight.) In the Accounts, April AoSI, 2^ yards of 
ribbon, silk, cost 20d.; June 160!) (and during tlie interTal from 1JJEI2 to 
IS08-9 there noa do lady at the head of the family, and consequently little 
ribbon needed), four yards of wntcbet, or pale blue ribbon, and a Ekein of 
■ilk cost f)0. ; August 1GI0, half a quarter of black taifaty and two yarila 
tf 3<1. broad ribbon [here the breadth is denoted by pence] for my master, 
October 1413, six yards of ribboning, 2s. ; November, three yards of 
■ck ribbon for my master, Td,; January 1613, four yards of galloon lace, 
; eight yards of ribbon to my mistress, 16d.; November 1618, four 
of 4J, broad russet, ferret, silk ribbon, 12d. ; April 1610, tweuty-two 
yards of galloon lace (at 22d. the dozen), 3s. 8d. ; twenty-four yards of 3d. 
ribbon, .Is. 8d ; July 1619, a dozen of ribbon, 3a. Od. ; July 1621, an ell of 
red ribbon, 4d. 

Rics. That now sold in Paris Ik brought from Spain and Piedmont. It 
is a seed of so great use and prolit thai it is called " tho manna of the 
poor," and throughout several entire countries they have scarce anything 
else to subsist on. That of Piedmont is the best ; that of Spain is commonly 
reddish and of a saltish ta(<tc. The chief nee of rice in Paris is for Lent; 
boiled Grst in watei, then io milk, or reduced to powder or flour, it is used 
inatemd of wheat-flout to thicken their milk with. (Pomel.) It nourishes 
well and stops fluxes ; therefore is good in armies, camps, and sieges, being 
uf light carriage, excellent sustenance, and easily prepared. It is made into 
formenty by boiling in milk, or even in water; or into cakes with water or 
milk, and so baked, and is excellent good in broth with any kind of flesh. 
{Letaery.) Sodden in almond milk with good quantity of sugar, it feedeth 
well and bindeth. Some grind it and make meal thereof, nnd seethe it as 
wheat and make potlnge : in that manner it is good for them that have 
pain in the stomach and bowels. Others seethe it with the milk or tho 
^^mJ of almonds. If the face be rubbed with rice, or the water in which it is 
^Eldden, it taketb the pimples away and cleanseth the skin of spots. (Greta 
^Kftrball, 1516.) It bringeth forth not an car as com, hut a certain mane or 
^^^Innie, as mill, millet, or rather like ponnicke (panic grass). The leavej 
of rice that did grow in my garden were soft and grassy like barley. Tho 
flower did not show itself with me by reason of the injury of our unseaaon- 
able year 151I6, It is reaped at the setting of the scyen stars [Pleiades] 
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nnd purged as spelt oatmeal, or hulled as Frecicli burley. It 
from Spnin unto us, purged and prepared oa we see, after the raanner of 
Frencli barley. Id England we use to make with milk and rice a certain 
food or pottage, which doth hut mennly hind tlie belly, and also nourish. 
Many other good kinds of food is mode with this grain, as those that ara 
skilful in cookery can tell. {Ger.) Both the grain and the ground rice were 
used in English cookery in the foiirteontli century, under the varying ortlio- 
graphy of ryse, rys, ryys, &c. (Ciiry, 1381 and 1390.) In 1.530 rice was 
Sjd. per lb. {Durham Bursar's Mem.) In the Accounts, in December 
1 60S, was bougiit with the apices 3 lb. of ■' mihon ric" [? Milan rice or meal 
of rice] Is. ; March 1010, 2' lb. of rice 12d. ; July, 3 lb. 2e. Gd. ; Novem- 
ber l(il7, fi lb. "rice mill' [meal] 18d.; July 1621,6 lb. (at Id.) 2b. 

EicimoMT). In April 129D, a rent of 30s. was paid to the qucco for 
Barbon, called " liichmond fee," probably from being held of tlie queen as 
of her fee of Richmond, Yorkshire. The honour of Ilichraond was very 
extensive. In the Accounts ore niso named Richmond caps and Richmond 
hose ; and the town of Richmond, Yorkshire, the capital of the honour and 
fee, was long famous for it« manufacture of these articles of wool. 

Riddle. (Anglo-Saxon hriddel) an oblong sort of sieve to separate the 
seed from the corn. {B. Die.) A coarse sieve with large interstices, much 
used about farm houses. In Northumberland young people ** tnm the 
riddle" to "raise their lovers;" it being done between two open doors, at 
midnight, in the dark. {B. Glotg.) For the riddles named in the Accounts, 
see Index. 

Rising Charobs. An allowance made to the judges on circuit temp. 
Elizabeth, for travelling expenses. In 1597 Sir Richard Shutllewortb, as 
Judge of Chester, had "for riding charges, allowed by my Lord President, 
by the last payment of luy old bills, .£33." 

RiooiNO. The North form of ridging. The moat elevated piece of 
timber in the angle or roof of a boose, is called the rigging-tree. Ri<^gen is 
another form of the same word ; and it also came to mean the substance 
with which tlie house ridge was covered — thatch. In like manner rigging 
stones were the slates or atone slabs covering the ridge or roof. (I/alli.) In 
September 1582, " rigging houses at Smithills" (? thatching) cost 6s.; Octo- 
ber 1500, "ryging" the barn nt Hoole 8d. ; June 1593, "rigginge" the bam 
at Eccleston 16d. 

RiNQERs. See note on Bells, p. H5. In April 1592, on the 
Lady Shuttleworth, the ringers at Oeane church hod 2». ed., 
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of ibe Aioenil at tlie parish cliurcb of Bolton, of Mr. Thomas Shuttle worth, 
ia December l.if'.'i, Ihe ringers of that church had 2a. 6d. 

RirFUtta. To ripple daz is to clean it, to wipe off the seed vesBcls. 
See Flax. 

RivxTs. In the Accounts, in July 1621. when Tnany things for repairing 
tnd fitting np armour were bought of or made bv an armourer, 500 brou 
riTets cost 18d. In tho reign of Philip and Marv, the black-bill men or 
halberdiera wore each a pair of Almaine rivets — armour made of small 
bands of plate, ieid over each other, with moveable rivets on each side. 

ISTbe riveta in the test may have been for such armour. 
t RiviHGTON. Anciently Byven and Rovin-ton. A cliapelry in the parish 
t^ and mx miles north-west from Bolton. It was the scat of one branch 
of the old family of Pilkiogton, and James Filkington, Bishop of Durham 
(bora there 1520, and died 1-57J), temp. Elizabeth, founded and endowed 
there a grammar school. He was one of the six divines who corr 
H^Aook of Common Prayer. Rivington Pike. 1545 feet above tin 
^Blbe sea, was used as th 
^HaWqaent 

•tone, narrowing 
liearth of flat ston 
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I payments of galds for the 
itriea relating to Rivington, see Inde:;. 
inoestors we find roads made of mortar and stone, 
uid roada for carriages, distinguished from bridleways. 
Nmtow roads were called passes. Openness in roads was thought essential 
to prevent robbery, and for this purpose all thorns and wood were cut doivn. 
Tho Anglo-Saxons called the old Roman roads " military ways," and the 
Bridsb track-ways "country roads." They distinguished the highways as 
"one waggon's way" (anet tetenei i^ang), four feet broad, and "two wag- 
gon^ way" (tmeffna Kama gangtetff), probably eight foot or more. This 
diKiiietion shows the origin of our narrow village roads. Among tlic Welsh, 
nada, narrow and full of rocks and stones, so obstructed the advance or 
retreat of cavalry, that they seem to have been originally left so on purpose. 
{FeA.') The liret gcnernl repair of the liigliways of this country was 
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directed in 1288. Acts passed for the same purpose in 1524 and 1555, 
and were followed by others in Elizabeth's and the succeeding reigns. 
(Haffdn,) Modem cities have been paved from the ninth century down- 
wards, but none in all the streets till lately. £ven in London it was not 
till 1614 that Moorfields was levelled and Smith field paved ; and in 1615 
footpaths of broad freestone were first introduced into the metropolis. 
( Wade,) There are various entries in the Accounts of paving causeways 
and mending roads. In April 1600, a man working three days and finding 
his own food, was paid 18d. for mending the way in Hapten Park. See 
Index. 

Robberies. There is no greater mischief done in England than by 
robberies ; the first by young shifting gentlemen, who oftentimes do bear 
more port than they are able to maintain. Secondly by serving men, whose 
wages cannot suffice so much as to find them breeches, wherefore they are 
now and then constrained either to keep highways and break into the 
wealthy men's houses with the first sort, or else to walk up and down in 
gentlemen's and rich farmers' pastures, there to see and know which horses 
feed best, whereby they many times get something, although with hard 
adventure. It hath been known by their confession at the gallows, that 
some one such chapman hath had forty, fifty, or sixty stolen horses at pas- 
ture here and there abroad in the country at a time, which they have sold 
at fairs and markets far off, they themselves in the mean season being taken 
about home for honest yeomen, and very wealthy drovers, till their dealings 
have been bewrayed. It is not long since one of this company was appre- 
hended, who was before time reputed for a very honest and wealthy towns- 
man ; he uttered also more horses than any of his trade, because he sold a 
reasonable pennyworth, and was a fair spoken man. It was his custom to 
say, if any man hucked hard with him about the price of a gelding, ^^ So 
God help me, gentleman (or sir), either he did cost me so much, or else, 
by Jesus, I stole him." Which talk was plain enough, and yet such was 
his estimation, that each believed the first part of his tale, and made no 
account of the latter, which was true indeed. {Harri.) See also Rogubs, 
and Punishments. 

Rogues. These do very great mischief in all places; sparing neither 
rich nor poor ; but whether it be great gain or small, all is fish that cometh 
to net with them : yet they are trussed up apace, for there is not one year 
commonly where three hundred or four hundred of them are not devoured 
and eaten up by the gallows in one place and other. Cardan states that 
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Beary V*!!!. executing his laws very severely against such persons — I 
D great and petty thieves nnd rogues — Jid hang up three score and 
I thousand of them [72,000] in his time. He aeemcd for a while 
Pireatly to fasTe terrified the rest ; but since his deoth the number of them 
f i BO increased, although we have bad no wars (which is a great occasion of 
bsir breed), tliat except sumo better order be taken with them, or tbe laws 
llreody made be better executed, such as dwell in uplondish towns and little 
tillages aholl live but in sniBil safety and rest. {Harri.) The expense of 
keeping rogues in prtwn was defrayed by local rates or galds. In January 
1583, a guld of a fifteenth was paid to the church master of Halliwell 
** to the papest and rogges at Manchester ;" and in April, at Tingrcave, 1 i 
fiflecntb, " which goeth towards the maintenance of the prisoners and roggea 
at Manchester, lid." 

Rolls. (Rotala.) Schedules of parchment which may be turned up 
with the hajid in the form of a pipe, on which all the pleadings, memorials, 
knd acts of courts are entered and filed with the proper otficcr, and then 
they become records of the court. Rolls of court are the court rolls of a 
manor, wherein the names, rents, and services of the tenants were copied 
and enrolled, so that the term, " per rotulum curite tenere" (literally " to 
k6ld by roll of court") was englished by the single word — copyhold. 
(Jaeob.) It was one of these manorial court rolls that was searched in 
April 1589, when the fee paid for "searching the rolls f 
was 3s. 4d. or half a uoble. 

RoFSs. Tliesc were cither of hemp or hair ; the In 
about tbe farm, of materials furnished by the owner. Oj 
seems to have been for drying linen, &e., in the gardet 
1588, half a stone of [horse] hair was h 
for the Piele garden," A hair rope \ 
shod ; a rope for this purpose in June 1603 cost 2s. Cd. 
identical with what is elsewhere called a cow-tig [com 
August 1 G04, " making a great hercu roppe, to showe the oxen 
4d. For the other entries in the Accounts as to ropes generally, < 
scythe, team, cart, or wain ropes, see the Index. 

Bosjt SoLis OR RosaoLIs. This name belongs both I 
liqueur or distilled water. Of the plant two kinds an 
acriis major and minor; in English the great and little su 
wort, and in the north of England rod-rot, because il 
Yorkabire, moor-gross. It is sometimes named ti 
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which hongeth upon it when the sun la at tlie holteBt. Tlic distilled « 
hereof that is drawn forth with a glasa still, is of a glittering yellow colour 
like gold, and coloureth silver pat therein like gold. It is a searing and 
caustic herb, and very much biting. It strengtheneth and nourisbeth lh« 
body, especially if it bo distilled with wine, and that liquor mode thereof 
which the common people do call rosa soils. If any ha desiroua to bare 
the said drink effectual for the purpose aforesaid, let them lay the leuTes of 
rosa Bolis in the spirit of wine, adding thereto cinnamon, cloves, maces, gin- 
ger, nutmegs, sugar, and a few grains of musk ; suffering it so to stand in a 
glass close stopped from the air, and set in the sun by the space of ten days 
more : then strain the same and keep it for use, (Ger.) Leigh states tbat 
TOs solis is very common in our Lancashire mosses, and carries a pellucid 
mucilage, in which, he presumes, consists its virtues in atrophies. Mark. 
gives a recipe " To make a cordial rosa soils." Rossolis was a liqueur so 
called from the plant ros solis, or ros^e du solcil fsun -dew). It was so great 
a favourite with Louis XIV. that a particular sort was called Rossolis dn 
Eoi. {Planehc.) In C. C. Die. the ingredients tt'ere 8 handfuls of the 
herb, in a gallon of brandy, 3 lb. sifted fine sugar, 3 pints of milk-water, 
1 07.. powdered cinnomon, 1 oz. white sugar-caudy, 4 grains musk; all 
strainod through a cloth. In Dolb^'a Cookt' Die. rossolis seems to have 
merely retained the name and not the substance or essence. It coDsista of 
pickled oMmge flowers, musk, roses, cinnamon, and cloves, with tioe sugar, 
and distilled spirit of jessamine ; then coloured crimson with cochineal. In 
, the Accounts, in August 1G12, aqua vitte [it is doubtful whether tliis was 
I bmndy, or a cordial fermented water, made of beer strongly hopped] and 
a solis coat 17d. ; November, to my mistress for rosa solis and aqua vilM 
at several times, I Os. ; also a battle of rosa solis, 68. 2d. ; December, three 
quarts of aqua vitce for my mistress, Ss. ; rosa solis 3s.: January 1613, rosa 
solis for my mistress, Itid. ; and delivered to vxy mistress to buy rosa solis 
and aqua vilie, 10s. ; aud in May 1617, B quart of rosa soli'j to my mistress, 
Se. 

iEtoBES. The rose doth deserve tlie cbiefest and most principal place 
among all flowers whatsoever, being not only esteemed for hta beunty, vir- 
tues, aud Ills fragrant and odoriferous smell; but also because it is the 
honour and ornament of our English sceptre, as by the conjunction ap- 
peareth in the uniting of those two most royal houses of Lancaster alld 
York, [The old lierbalist then describes and figures the white, the red, 
llio ProvcDce or damask, the lesser damaek, ruse ; the rose without pcieklit*, 
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the great Holland, Bftlavinn, ot great ProTence roae. Mu»k mea he 
JJridM into the single, the double, the blush, the velvet, the yellow-, the 
Juuble and tbe single cinnanian or cauell rose. The tvild roses into the 
fglaatine or sweetbriar rose, the briar or hep rose, and the pimpernel rose.] 
All these sorts we have in our London [rardens cxocpl the rose ivitliout 
prrcUes, which ns yet is a stranger in Eugland. The double widte rose 
doih grow wild in maay hedges of Lancashire in great abundance, even aa 
lirinra do with ub in these southerly parts — especially in a place called Ley- 
iaud and in a place called Koughrord [RuSbrd] not tar from Latham. 
Moreover in the anid Leylaiid do grow our giirdeu rose wild in the jiloughed 
fields among the corn, in such abundance tltat tlicre may be gathered daily 
dprtDg tbe time many bushels of roses eijual to the best garden rose in each 
respect. The thing that giveth great cause of wonder is, that in a field in 
the place aforesmd, called Glover's field, eveiy year that the field is ploughed 
for corn, that year the field will be spread over with roses, and ubeu it 
lieiti as they call it ley, and not ploughed, then shall there be but few rosea 
to he gathered, by the relation of a curious gentleman there dwelling, so oft 
reoiemhercd in our history [Mr. Thomas HeskethJ, The rose without 
prickles is called in England tbe rose without thorns, or t!ie rose of Austria, 
because it was first brought from Vienna and giveii to that famous herbalist 
Corulus Clusius. Tbe distilled water of roses is good for the strengthening 
□f the heart and refreshing of the spirits, &c. Being put in junkettiog 
dishes, cakes, sauces, and many other pteasitnt lhiiig!«, it giveth a line and 
delectable taste. Then follow rccijws for making the synip of the in- 
fusion of roses J conserve of roses; crude or raw conserve; "sugar rosel, 
and divers other pretty things taado of roses and sugar." The yellow 
rose (eis divers rejMirt} was by art so coloured and altered from his lirtit 
estate by gmHiug a wild rose upon a broom-stalk ; but having found the 
contrary by mine own experience, 1 cannot be induced to believe the report. 
We have in our London gardens both the swectbriar and another swcot- 
baving greater leaves and much sweeter ; the flowers are greater a 
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pasture as you go from a Tillage bard by London called Knightebriilge, 
unto Fulham, a villagB thereby ; and in many other places. We have tliem 
all in our London gardens except the briar-buBli, which we think unworthy 
the place. (Oer.) Of green roses is ninde liuncy of roses, sugar of tnscs, 
syrup of roses, and water of rosea. The honey may be kept live years, 
and is good for " flowcnalike and melancolyke persona." To make oil of 
roses, some seethe the roses in oil olive and strain them and keep them ; 
some fill a vessel of glass with roses and oil, and set the reiiael in a pan fiiU 
of boiling water, and so cause the roses to boil ; and that manner is good. 
Oil of green roses is made by putting them in a vessel of glass and setting 
them in tlie sun forty-one days ; and t!ii^ oil is good. Some gather rosea 
with the dew on them and put them in a " fyole of glass" without any oilier 
water, and set the phial in the sun, and that rose-water is good. (^Grele 
Herball, 1516.) The roses called "Provina" roses are flowers of a deep 
velvet red, brought in great quantities from Provins, a little town about 
eighteen leagues from Paris. There are two sorts, the larger and the 
smaller, the inhabitants are well skilled in drying them in such places that 
no one can enter in, and so close pressed that they may retain their beauty 
a year or eighteen months; but about that time care must be taken to 
bring ihem out,'1est they lose their colour or worms breed in tlicm. (Harri.) 
The damask rose is said to have been brought to England in 1322 from 
Italy, by Dr. Linacre, physician to Henry V'lll, (Pulleyn.) Roses were 
first planted in England in 1522. (Salmon.) The damask rose was brought 
from the south of France before liiTS ; the Provence rose from Italy before 
15tJ6; the moss rose before 1*24; the rose without thoma before 172li. 
(Haydn.) C. G. Die. has recipes for drying nod keeping damnsk roses, 
conserve of red roses, sugar of roses, syrup of roses, and rose water of 
damask roses, distilled in a pewter still, and the leaves al the bottom of the 
still, being dried in the sun, or kept as a perfume. The " Closet of Sir 
Kenelm Bigby" (1677) gives Dr. Glisson's recipe for conserve of red roses, 
and Dr. Bacon told Sir Kenelm that Mr. Minito, the Roman apothecary, 
made him some, for which he gives the recipe; and also how Dr. Bacon 
converted it into a pleasant julep, by passing it through a hippocras bag into 
Liid pleasant liquor. Price gives a recipe for "rose-cake, ta 
c leaves and water being mixed ivith bensoin, musk 
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:.i'r,ta; t!ie other rose leaves sprinkled with a sweet water of marjoratn, 
.M>ni|er, Sec, and powder of cloves; tliese are to be put up in bugs itnd 
.,:d amongst clothes, linen, &c, Rose-wtiter was one ol* ilic domestic 
manufactiiresat Smiiliilis; for in July 1589, three glasses cost 8d. "to put 



BtKeUARY. {Rotmarinum Coranarium.) Ger. desciibes and fipurea this, 
the golden rosemary, iinraed coronal because womeu bare been aucnstoined 
lo make croivns and garland? tbereuf; the Roi tyloeatre or wild, and the 
poet's roBeniary or garderobe ; so named because the people of Grenada, 
Monipellier, and Valencia use it in tbcir presses and wardrobes. fiose~ 
Diary groweth jd France, Spain, onJ other hot countries ; there is such 
pienly in Languedoc that the inhabitants buru scarcely any other fuel ; they 
make hedges of it in the gardens of Italy and England. Wild rosemary 
groweth in Laocasliire in divers places, eHpeciolly in a field called Little 
KeeiJe, amongst the hurtlelverrics, near unto a small village callod Maudsley 
[in the parish of Croston, eight miles south-west from Cliorley] there 
mnii, often remembered in our history, and that 
I Hesketh. Roscmory is spice in the Germon 
■ountries. The flowers made up into plates with 
' sugar-roset, and eaten, comforteth the heart, &c. 
e to put it into their drink, the sooner to make 
lIso into chests and presses among clothes, to pre- 
ir other vermin. (Ger.) It is not properly called 
. were dew of the sea, for commonly it 
The floure of rosemary is called anthot, 
.& named dianfhaa. The herb is called Ubramondot, 
ic call it liantU, others ycterycon, and others lerim. 
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When rosemary is found in recipes, it is the 6oure, ond if ye find libra 
Diondos or dcndrolibanos, it is the leaves. (Grele Herhali, I '>l(i, which 
gives recipes of rosemary for the heart, weakness of brain, throat as a gar- 
garism, stomach, &c.} The oil, essence, or quintessence of rosemary is not 
much used in medicine, but very much byperfumers, to aromatise their liquors, 
wash-halls, &c. Some esteem it very greatly for the cure of wounds, os a 
specific balsam, which has given occasion to some strollers and mounte- 
banks to make it a mighty commodity, when what they sell for it is nothing 
but oil of turpentine and pitch melted together and coloured with orcanet 
[aikanet]. Tiie nest merchandise we sell that comes from rosemary is 
'''the Queen of Hungary's water," wliich has made such noise in the world 
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be owiug to the Hpirit of wine and rosemary iloivers, from which two things 
only it is node ; but there are a tliousotid cheats imposed Upon the world 
by those who pretend to have the true recipe; and these people generally 
spoil this medicino by making it of tho worst materials and in coarse Tewela. 
You have it described at large, and the best methods of preparing it, by 
Mr. Vemi, master apothecary of Montpellier, in hia "Pharmacopeia, or 
treatise of Distilled Waters," p. 829 ; and by Mr. Charas, in his " Ghymiail 
Pharmacopeia," p. iiS'2. [Recipes for Hungary or rosemary water abound 
in tho old books. Mark, gives one and says that a bath of this decoction 
is called the Bath of Life ; it maketb a woman look young, and hath all the 
Tirtuesof balm, cleansing an'ay the spots of the face and comforting the heart. 
Rosemary enters largely into some of his recipes for "oqua coiuposita." 
Priee makes Hungary water of rosemary flowers and spirit of sack. C. C. 
Die. uses 4 lb. of the former, and 3 quarts of well rectified wine, for " the 
Queen of Hungory's water."] We likewise sell the dried flowers, seed, uid 
sal t of rosemary ; we hare likewise a liquid conserve of the flowers; be- 
sides which they bring us from I.anguedoc and Provence, oil of spike, which 
is mode of the flowers of rosemary and the small leaves of n plant — the 

I apike, male lavender, or bastard nard. This oil of spike or rosemary is pro- 
per for painters, farriers, and others, besides its use in physic. (Pomet.) 
The plant was con.tidcrcd a symbol of remembrance, and was so used U 
weddings and funerals. Shakspere uses it repeatedly. In Hamlet poor 

' Ophclio says, " There's rosemary ; that's for remembrance." In the Win- 
ttr's Tale, rosemary and rue are beautifully put together, rue for grace, and 
rosemary for remembrance. Sosemary wbji stuck around the coffin of the 
dead, not only from its fragrance and funereal character, but perhaps also for 
some antiseptic qualities it was supposed to possess. So in Sam. * 
Jul.: — 

Dry np jonr learB, »nd stick your roiemar7 
Oa this fair corse. 
At weddings. It was usual to dtp the rosemary in the cup and drink b 
health of the new married couple. Sometimes it garnish 

I play of Beaumont and Fleleher, " a good piece of beef stuck with rosemary.' 
The custom of carrying it at funerals is noticed as !ate as 
in his " Pastoral Dirge.'' In an old play, direction is given ihl 







A iprig of roaemary, dipp'd in comraoa wsler. 
To nnell U as thoy iT&llc nloiig tbc Btrect, 

r the popular farour of this " herb of remembrance," might be 
peaiiy multiplieJ. (Sec Narei, Brand, &c.) In the AccountB, in Decem- 
ber 1608 flt Islington, aomo rosemary was bought for l^d. In November 
ieiT, amongst spicBB and confectionary bought of Mr. Thomoa Lever, con- 
f«:lioner, London, was one lb. rosemary comfits, 18d. 

Boh. Of this herb Ger. figures and describes five varieties. Gnrden, 
Etiaking wild, smallest wild, mountain, aud wild rue with white flowers. 
Tbc English names for the garden kind (flu/a horlenaii) are rue and herb 
^TBce. The wild rues are found on mountains in hot countries and on the 
lulls of Yorkshire. The herb, the juice, the root, the leaves, and the oil, 
nre oJI warranted to be full of medicinal virtues and to cure sundry dis- 
eaaea; and as to the water: "Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta;" 
that is, 

Sage, uid with it herb grace or rue. 
Miku drinks both safe and sound for you. 
*:) It is supposed to have been called herb of grace, because of being 
1 in exorcisms against evil spirits. In Richard II. — 
Here did sho drop a tear ; here, in this phico, 
Pll art a bank of rue, aour herb of grace. 
Rue, even for ruth, ahortl; shnll be seen 
In the remembrance of a weeping queen . 
If.) It is Still by the Italians frequently mingled among the sallets. 
Belt's Aeeta.) Rue was grown in most kitchen gardens, and there ore 
ToriouB recipes in the old books for water of rue. It is too strong for mine 
housewife's pot, unless she will brew ale therewith against the plague. 
(Mark.) 

RupFOBD. A parish and township five miles north-north-east from Orms- 
kirk. A fair was held here on the Ist of May for horned cattle. This is 
the seat of the Heskeths, who hod two halls here in an extensive park. 
Rnffbrd old hall was the only one in the time of these Accounts. In Janu- 
ary 1613, the steward makes entry that he delivered to his master in gold 
before he went to Rufford, £19 4s.; and again, delivered to my master, to 
pay Mr. Robert Hesketh, £."333 6a. 8d. (just 500 marks). He was son of 
Sir Thomas Hesketh of Rufford, and was sheriff of Lancashire in 1600 and 
1608. In December 1616 the Shuttleworths were on a visit at Rufford, for 
lo the principal servants) 4s. 4d. at " Rufforth House." 
6e 
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Rupps, These envolopes for the neck were n fashion peculiarly o 
sixteenth century, commencing about the end of the reign of Henry VIll., 
and reaching their climai in thai of Elizaheth. In France they were less 
voIuminouB than in England ; indeed, t}ie plaits uniformly appear smaller in 
the former country. (MaSiott.) The)' were not alwa_V8 plaited with poking- 
Bticks ; but eometimes they were pinned up to the ears, and Euflfered to hang 
over the shouldera. Cambrics and lawns were first imported for making 
rufTn temp. Elizabeth. (Fosb.) In the 2ad Elizaboth (l^dU) begun tlie 
wearing of lawn and cambric ruffs, tliey having before that time been made 
of Iiolland ; and no one being able to Btarch or Btilfen this new material, the 
Queen sent for Home Dutchwomen, and the mfe of her coachmnu became 
her Majesty's first starcher. At the commencement of Elizabeth's reign, 
the Queen wore a rulT, but much smaller than that enormous one, which is 
Been in her latest portraits. About the middle of the reign the great change 
took place that gave tlic female costume of the sixteenth century its remark- 
able character. The body was imprisoned in whalebone to the hips; the 
partelet, which covered the neck to the chin, was removed ; ond an enor- 
mous ruff, rising gradually from the front of the shoulders to nearlv the 
height of the head behind, encircled the tvcarer like the nimbus or glor 
a saint. {Planeii.) In an interlude by Futmll, printed in 1^61^.4 
" Vice" says, 

I teamed to nuke gowns with long alecves and w'mgi ; 

I learned to make mfla like calves' c1ut(«rlmge. 
The satirical writers of the day, (especially Stubbea,) selected the ruff fer 
special ridicule and abuse. The ruiF was formerly used by both eezes, and 
the effeminacy of n man's ruff, nicely plaited, ia ridiculed by £eauiaonl anJ 
Fkleher in nn old play,— 

About liis neck a rufT, like a piach'd lauthora 

Wliich BcLoolbofB make in winter. 

In the Accounts in December 1610, a ruff to my mistress c 

1620, 15s.; and in July 1621, lis. 6d.; bo that the price fell with that of 

lown, and of the starch used for stiffening them. 

RuNDLBT (q. d. roundlel.) A cask for liquors from 3 to 20 gallons. 
(B. Die. and Crabh.) A measure of 18^ gallons. {Ediearil /., 130(1.) A 
cask or measure of 18 gallons. {Potl. and Young Arith. AttUl., XTl^.) 
Probably it came to mean any small cask or keg, of whatever capacity. At 
a later period than the present Accounts, viz. in 1677, in the time of Sir 
Richard Shuttleworth, the second knJght of that name, was an entry in the 
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ward's accounts o( Gawthorpe, December 13, for mndleta, to carry 

taey to ForceL (WAaileif.) This suggests the opuleoce of the family 

nienee of a paper curreocy. Id April 1590, a run diet cost 

I. ; July l.)61, six gallons of white wine having bceu bought at Man- 

ndlet to convey it thence to Sniithills cost 12(1. In December 

'■ nine gallone of claret wine were coDveyed in a mndlet, which cost 



Pfium. A Scotch ox i 
d S. Ofou.) It tmplie 
BcsBia. Ger. figures 

ipeu water or bull rush, s 



r cow. Belgian, rvml, a bullock. (Crae. Dial. 

a small beast. 

and describes the sea rush grass, common rush, 

id the sharp or hard rush, which lost he says are 



Itltei to straw bouses and chambers than any of the rest ; for the others are 
so soft and pithy that they turn to dust and filth with much treading ; where 
contnirywise this rush is so hard that it wil! last much longer. Rushes 
orenun moist, swampy lands, and in 1533 is an entry of paid fur mowing 
"le rycshys" Bd. (Ourkam Bursar's Mem.) Rooms were strewed with 
rushes as late as the reign of Elizabeth. (^Edieard IV.) Our countrymen 
neTer loved bare floors, and before the luxury of carpets was introduced, it 
ivaa common to strew rushes on the floors, or in the way where procesBions 
were to pass. In Cymhei. Tarquin is represented as treading softly on 
roshea in the chamber of Lucrctia; in the first part oi Henrg JV. MoKJmer 
is invited to lie down on the rushes at the feet of the Welsh lady; and in 
the second part of Henry I V. at the coronotion of Henry V. when the pro- 
ceorion is coming, the grooms cry, " More rushes, njoro rushes." At a 

I Wadding (iu Brown, Brit. Past.) : — 
p others in wicker baskets 
L Bring from the mariib, ruslioa, to o'urspread 






Tbe ground wbej'eou lo ohuroli tbc loiers tread. 
B play of Beaumont and Fletcher, one calls for — 

Riubes SB grcoD db aunUDcr, for this stranger. 
'It was probably this custom of strewing rushes on tbe floor that go 
the phrase for anything of no value, " Not worth a rush. Lyiy uses it : — 
"Strongors have green rushes, when daily guests are not worth a rush." 
(yarei.) In the Accounts, in February 158,5, a man was paid 12d. for 
mowing "rysshes" six days. When every one made their own caudles, 
those for ordinary use had a rush in the place of a wick of cotton, as have 
msh-ljghts to this day, and there are various entries iu the Accounts of the 
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RussEf . This word represents a colour, a kind of cloth, and a yariety of 
apple. The cloth was a coarse fahric, called also russeting, and probablj 
80 named from its colour, a dingy brown. Hence ^' one clothed in russet,' 
denoted a clown or man of low degree. (Halli.) The holiday dress of a 
shepherd consisted of russets, that is, clothes of a russet colour, a sort of 
dingy brown. Hence the name of russet or russetine given to some apples. 
(Nares,) The apples were called russetings, French rousaetin, {B.Dio.) 
The colour was a dull reddish brown ; the cloth of that colour was used for 
the dress of monks ; and Matthew of Paris mentions ^ six ells of russet " in 
1251. {Du Can^e,) The russet was a reddish brown, and sometimes even 
a gray. (Eliz. York,) In the d7th Edward III. servants of husbandry, and 
other persons not having goods or chattels worth forty shillings, were for- 
bidden to wear any other apparel than what was made of blanket and russet 
cloths of the value of 12d. a yard. {Bot. Pari,) 

Rye. (Anglo-Saxon ry^e^ Danish ro^, n^, English rough.) An esculent 
grain of the genus secale^ inferior to wheat, but easily cultivated. ( We^.) 
B, Die, does not contain the word. Tusaer in September's husbandry gives 
directions as to sowing rye, &c. In Lancashire oats seem to have been 
preferred to rye as a bread -stuff. In October 1583, the threshing of six 
thrave (twelve, or sometimes twenty-four sheaves) of wheat and rye at 
Blackrod bam, cost 6d. In 1585, a peck of wheat was sold for Ss. 2d., and 
a peck of rye at the same time for 2s. 4d. In 1591 was received for a peck 
of multure wheat and rie [? mixed for bread-making] 2 Id.; December 
1595, two metts [or bushels] of rye cost 10s. 8d. 

Ryecliffe. a field or piece of land in Tinkler's estate, or Old Moss, in 
Padiham, where there was a stone delf or quarry, whence stone was got in 
the building of Gawthorpe Hull. In September 1600, two men getting 
stone there on their own table, four days, had 6d. a day. In August 
eleven score three yards of freestone were got there, at 2^d. a yard, 42s. 
In September, as much stone was got at Scholebank and Ryecliffe as cost 
£5 Ids. 4d. (8^ marks.) In August 1604, getting and dighting (or 
dressing) twenty-six yards of wall stones, which had been left at the delf 
at Ryecliffe, at 6d. the yard, cost Ids. 

Sabden Bank. Sabden is a valley between Pendle Hill and Padiham 
Heights. It forms a hamlet in the township of Pendleton, four miles north- 
north-west of Burnley, and two miles north from Padiham. Sabden Bank is 
the acclivity from the dene or valley. In September 1601 there was a gald 
for Sabden Bank, paid to the constable of Padiham, for nine oxgangs of 
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laid by tbe four men, at 18d. the oxgang, for tlic mainlenaDcc of a 
■■ill for Sabden Bouk 13s. fid. and for tbreo tolls in llic town [of I'adiliam] 
a; a. tlie toft, ed. 
Sack. See Wike. 

Sacks awd SACKina (sac, Anglo-Saxon, taeout, l^atin), a bag of course 
[IiDeu] clotb, to put anytbing in. (B. Die.) In January 130(1, sack-cloth 
to be eight sacka cost 18s. 2d.; February 1504, 23j yards of twill socking 
to be sacks (at 7^d. yard) Oost 15s. lOd. ; November IIIO.?, 21^ yards 
Mck-cloth to he Si\e sacks for com (ut lOd. yard), ITs. 8d. So that a corn- 
sack took 4} yards of sack-clotli, and cost over 3e. €d. Decenibcr, I ^ yard 
caoTss to mend eacka with, !>d., making five sacks for the tionBo use tic]., 
and thread 3d.; February 1611, 10 yards sock-cloth for four socks (at Kil. 
yard) 3s. 4d. ; December 161G, 36^ yards sack-cloth (at lOd.) ond 4d. 
further bought at Clithero, 30a. Od.; May 1021, 26 yards sack-cloth (at 
S^d.) 22s. 2d. 
Saddles, SAODLEBr, &c. Saddles were in use in the third century, and 
mentioned as made of leather in a. p. 304. They were known in 
Iftod about liOO. The saddle-cloth first occurs temp. Henry I. (1100- 
[85). Sidc-soddles for ladies were in ixso in 1388. Anne, Queen of 
fiichard II., introduced these to the Eoglish ladies. (Stowe.) In 1531, a 
loa^-saddle cost Kid. (Durham Burt. Mem.) A hackney saddle was a 
riding saddle, as distinguished From a load, pack, or sumptcr-saddle. 
(Finekale.') In London the " gilda sellariorum," or gild of saddlers, was in 
all probability an Anglo-Saxon gild, and conoequently the oldest on record 
of all the present livery companies, (tierbett.) The entries in the Accounts 
are very numerous, the Index distinguishing between payments made to 
saddlers and the purchase of saddlery and harnosa. 

Saffron. (Saffrinm, British, Safran, Turkish, from the Arabic Zaplierafty 
Saffran, French, Sujrano, Italion.) The flower of crocus. (Pvrdon.) Of 
strong aromatic odour, formerly used against infection, still used as a 
medicine, and much esteemed in cookery. It was first brought to England 
in the reign of Edmird III, by a pilgrim, about 1330, probably from Arabia, 
as the word is from the Arabic laphar. (Millar.) It was cultivated in 
England in 1582, and the best grows in Essex, between Cambridge and 
^SoSroD Waldcn. (Hai/dn.) Ger. figures and describes saffron (crocua) 
Lnd in flower ; the wild saffrons, the early flowering am! the 
meadow saffrons, including the purple English, the white 
lungar)', the small, small mountain, Greek, Assvrinn, 
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yellow mountain, male and female meadow, Germany saffron, &c« The 
common or best known saffiron groweth plentifolly in Cambridgesbire, 
Saffron Walden [whence the place has its name] and other places there- 
abouts, as com in the fields. It beginneth to flower in September, 
and the leaves remain green all the winter long. [He enumerates its 
many medicinal virtues]. The chives steeped in water servetb to 
illumine, or as we say limn, pictures and imagery ; also to colour sundry 
meats and confections. The confections Called Croco-magna, Oxycro- 
ceum and Diacurcuma, with divers others emplaisters and electuaries, 
cannot be well made without this saffron. That pleasant plant, the wild 
saffron with yellow flowers, was sent unto me from Robinus of Paris, that 
painful and most curious searcher of simples. The wild saffrons are unpro- 
fitable; they are called in English spring-time or vernal saffrons. The 
English meadow saf&ons, the purple and the white, grow in England in 
great abundance, as about Wilford and Bath, as also in the meadows near 
Shepton Mallet, in the meadows about Bristol, in Kingstrop meadow near a 
water mill, as you go from Northampton to Holmely House on the right 
hand ; and likewise in great plenty in Nobottle wood, two miles from 
Northampton, and many other places. The white meadow saffron growing 
in the west of England, especially about Shepton Mallet, is the Hermodac- 
tyle of the shops. It was called Colchicuniy of an isle called Colchis, where 
it was first found. Those which have eaten of the common meadow saffron 
must drink the milk of a cow, or else death presently ensueth. (Ger.) An 
Elizabethan writer thus describes the English saffron : — As the saffix>n of 
England, which Platina reokoneth among spices, is the most excellent of all 

other for sweetness, tincture and continuance ; so of that which is 

to be had amongst us, the same that grows about Saffron Walden, sometime 
called Waldenburg, on the edge of Essex, first of all planted there in the 
time of Edward III., and that of Gloucestershire and those westerly parts, 
which some think to be better than that of Walden, surmounteth all the 
rest, and therefore beareth worthily the higher price by 6d. or 12d. most 

commonly in the pound The chives [young sprouts] being picked 

from the flowers, these are thrown into the dunghill, the other dried upon 
little kellcs [kilns or furnaces] covered with strained canvasses upon a soft 
fire ; whereby, and by the weight that is laid upon them, they are dried 
and pressed into cakes, and then bagged up for the benefit of their owner. 
In good years we gather four score or 100 lb. of wet safifron of an acre, 
which, being dried, doth yield 20 lb. of dry and more. Whereby, and sith the 
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ptioe af ttSnu ia commonly about '20s. in money, or not so little, it is easy to 
tee what benefit is reaped by an acre of this commodity, towards tlie cliarges 
of the setter, which indeed are great, but yet no so ranch aa that be shdl be 
tliereby • loser, if he be onytiiing diligent. For admit that tlie triple ttllogs 
of an aere doth cost 13s. 4d. before the satFron be set, the clodding la. jd., 
the taking of every load of stones from the same 4d., and raising of every 
quarter of heads (id., and so much for cleansing of them, beside the rent of 
10s. ftir every acre, thirty load of dnng (ivhicb is worth 6d. the load) to be 
laid on the first year; for the setting 23s. 4d., for the paring 5a., Cd. for the 
picking of a pound wet, &e, ; yea, though he hire it ready set and pay £10 
for the same, |yet shall be tuatain no damage, if warm weather and open 

eeuoQ do happen at the gathering Every acre nskcth twenty 

qaarters of heads, placed in ranks two inches one from another, in long 
beds, eight or ten foot in breadth. And after three years that ground will 
serve well, and without compost, for barley, by the space of cighteeu or 
In-enty years together. The heads of every acre at the raising will store an 
acre and a half of new ground, which is a great advantage, and it will 
flower eight or ten days together. But the best sallron is gathered at the 
6rBt, at which time four lb. of wet saffron will go very near to make one of 
dry ; but in the midst, five lb. of the one will make but one of the other, 
becitnse the chive wazcth smaller, aa six lb. at the lost will do no more but 
yield one of the dried, by reason of the chive, which is now very lean and 
hangry. After twenty years also the same groand mar bo set with saffron 

tg&in Our satlron (beside the manifold use which it hatli in the 

kitchen and pastery, also in our cakes, at bridals and thanksgiving of women) 
it very prolitohly mingled with those medicines which we take for the 
diseases of the breast, of the lungs, of the liver, of the binddor, &c. 
(flarrt.) In two rolls of cookery temp. Richard II. (1-181 and 1390) 
saffiuti enters into most of the dishes, either as an ingredient or flavour, or 
tot colouring, flounshing or gnrnisliing. (Ctiry.) It was used for colouring 
creams and confectionary. {Finchale.) Also for dyeing coinfitsand other 
eonfeotiaDBry yellow ; and for making a cake colled a saffron cake — made 
of fine flour, butter, carraway scods, cloves, mace, and cinnamon, sugar, rese- 
WBter, a pennyworth of saffron, yeast, and milk. (Price) From its being 
so ftpt to prevail above everything with which 'tis blended, wo little oneou- 
rage its admittance into our sallet. (Eeelyn't Aeet.) In tlie Accounts 
are DDmerous entries, see Index. In June 1603, " vargrcsso and saveron" 
e given to a siek ox. It woa usually bought by the two-penny worth ; 
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but in December 1608, Is. was poid for " English saffcron," and again in 
November 1617, half on ounce of the English cost 12(1. 

Saooh. Sag or seg was a bull made into an ax when full grown. (B. 
Glos*., JamietoH, Halli.) September 1600, in Blackburn, far one "&t 
EUggo," for the house use, 53s. lOd. 

Saib, or Say. A delicate serge or woollen cloth. {Halli.) Saye doth 
is aerj^e. {PaUgrave.) Sagum was cloth of sa.v or shag. (Finehale.) A 
species of silk or rather satin, from loge, French. (Nareg.) This ib evi- 
dently an error, and the quotations cited in support of the notion militftte 
against it. Spenier has "a kirtle of discoloured say;" and agoiu, "His 
garment neither was of silk nor say." In the second part of Henry fV. 
Jack Cade puna upon the name of Lord Say : " Tliou say, thou lerge, nay 
thou buckram lord." .8. Die. derives it from the French sa^elte, a thin sort 
of stutf. In loGS Queen Elizahetb gave a courteous reception to euch of 
the French as were forced on the score of religion to fly their country. 
The same she did to the Nctherlandere, who flocked to England in vast 
multitudes as a retreat from the storm of the Duke ol' Alva's cruelties prac- 
tised against dicni. She gave them the liberty of settling themselvea Bt 
Norwich, Colchester, Sandwich, Maidstone, and Soulliampton, which turned 
to the great advantage of England, for they were the Urst that brought into 
the nation the art of making those slight stuffs called bays and tayt, and 
other linen and woollen cloth of the same kind. {Camden.) But this would 
appear to be a mistake ; for bays are mentioned among the woollen goods 
prohibited from export in 1564 ; and the act of 14 aud 1 j Henry VIII. 
c. 3(1522) recites that since the 7th Edward IV. (1467) the making of wor- 
steds, taiea, and stammina had greatly increased in the city of Norwich and 
county of Norfolk, and that the same was now practised more busily and 
diligently than in times past at Yarmouth and at Lynn, (Smil/i'a Mem. 
of Wool) There are (says a deputy aulnagcr in 16IG) bastard perpe- 
tuunos made of milled says. {John May.) In a work by E. iMissolden of 
Hackney, merchant (London 1 622), entitled " Free Trade, or the means to 
make trade flourish," he says that the draperies of England ore termed old 
and new. By the old are understood broadcloths, bays, and kerseys; by 
the new, perpetuanoes, serges, »aye», and other ntanu/aelaret oj" ttooL It 
is therefore clear that says were a comparatively recent manufacture, and 
that they were not of silk hut of wool. In the Accounts, December 1817, 
3^ yards of ell-brood green "sey" cost 8s. !)d. ; in February 1610, say was 
bought with buckram nod canvas, half a yard of " soie' costing 1 4d ; July 
1621, 3i yards of'saie" {at 2b.) 7a. 
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Saud ok Sallet. (French, lalade.) A tlish of raw herbs. {B Die.) 
OF nllets tliere be some simple, some compounded ; some only to furnish 
mil the tnbie, and some botli for use and udurtiation. Your simple salletg 
ate chibols p«>eled, washed clean, and hulf of the green tops cut clean away, 
ind so served on a fruit dinb ; or chJTes, scalliuns, radish roots, boiled 
. earrolfi, skirrets and tnrneps, with such like, served up simply. Also all 
^mjming lettuce, cabbage lettuce, purslane, and divers other herbn, which may 
^■k served simply witliout nuytbing but a little vinegar, sallet oil and sugar. 
^^Bktons boiled, stripped from their rind, and served tip (vitb vinegar, oil and 
^^fqiper, is a good simple sallet. So is samphire, bean-cods, asparagus, and 
cneiuiibeTS, served in likewise with oil, vinegar and pepper; with a world 
of otliers, too tedioas to nominate. Your compcmnd stillets are first, the 
jooag bods and knots of all muimer of wholesome herbs at their first 
•priagiog; as red sage, mint, lettuce, violets, marigold, spinage, and many 
other, mixed together, and then served up to the table with vinegar, sallet 
oil and sugnr. [Then follows a recipe, too long to copy] " to compound au 
eieellent aallet, and which indeed is usual at great feasts and up 
tables." [It contains blanched almonds, raisins of the sun, figs, capers, 
olives, currants, oranges and lemons, pickled cucumliers, and various green 
Wbs,] "An eicellent compound boiled sallet" is chiefly of spinnge and 
citrrants;, vinegar and sugar. Preserved ssllets are of two kinds, — cither 
pickled, as are cucumbers, samphire, purslane, broom and such like ; or 
preserved with vinegar, as violets, primroses, cowslips, gillyflowers of all 
kbds, broom-flowers, and for the most part any wholesome flower what- 
ever. For the compounding of sallets of these pickled and preserved things 
^mMark. gives copious directions. To make red flowers he would take pre- 
H«Mrved gillyflowers, with purslane leaves and stalks, and thin slices of 
^Kncunibers, shaped as the leaves ; for yellow flowers, take the pots of 
^^ ^mroses and cowslips ; if blue, then the pots of violets or bugloss flowers ; 
and t)iese sallets are both for sho\v and use, for they are more excellent for 
Inste than ^r to look on. For sallets for show only, and the adorning of a 
^—tebJe, they be those which are made of carrot roots of sundry colours well 
^HUUed, and cut into many shapes and proportions, into knots, 'scutcheons 
^^Bld arms; birds, wild beasts, &c., according to the art and cunning of the 
^^MKirkman ; and these arc for the most part seasoned with oil, vinegar and a 
Httle pepper- A world of other sallets there are, which time and expe- 
ri»nc« may bring to our housewife's eye. (Mark.) It is clear that formerly 
ft lallet represented a vast variety of dishes of fresh, pickled and preserved, 
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raw and boiled, flowers, fruit and berbs, to an extent to wliicli v 
modern parallel. Yet tbe English caltivated scarce!}' any vegetable before 
tbe thirteenth century; and at the commcD cement of the reign of Henr; 
VIII. neither sdad [? lettuce] carrots, cabbages, radishes, nor any other 
comestibles of like natnre, were grown in any part of tbe kingdom : they 
came from Holland and Flanders. (^Anderson, 1548.) Queen Katherine 
herself could not procure a salad for her dinner. The Icing was obliged to 
send over to Holland for a gardener to cullivate those pot-herbs, with which 
England is perhaps better furnisbed now than any other eonnlry in Europe. 
CPanlrophion.) Once known here their culture spread, and nothing shows 
their number and variety more than a little volume by the celebrated John 
Evelyn, " Acetario, a discourse of Sollets" (London 1699). It is dedicated 
to John, Lord Somers, Lord High CTiancellor of England, mnd President of 
the Royal Society (of which Evelyn was secretary). After noticing the 
distinction between the olera, which were never eaten row, and the 
aeetaria, which were never boiled, ho limits his inquiries to the latter; 
defining sallets to consist of certain esculent plants, to be eaten ran- or 
green, blanched or candied, simple and per gc, or intermingled with others 
according to the season. These crude and fresh herbs are usually eaten 
with some acetous juice, oil, salt, &c., to give them a grateful gusl and 
vehicle. The materials consist of roots, stalks, leaves, buds, flowers, &c., 
of such herbaceous plants as ore chiefly used in cold sallets. Fruits he 
altogether omits, as they would require a much ampler volume. This 
alphabetical list of utaterials, beginning with Alexanders and ending with 
Wood-sorrel, numbers seventy-three herbs, &c. To all which he soys 
sundry more might he added, grown obsolete or neglected, as the tulip, the 
young fresh bulbs of which are sweet nnd high of taste [and high of price, 
too], the asphodel or daffodil, roast chestnuts; the large heliotrope and sun* 
flower, which being dressed as the artichoke is eaten for a dainty. He 
regrets the loss of tbe ancient ti'lphium, which he slyly suggests may really 
have been what wo now know as assafiEtido. He lays down careful rules 
as to the proportions of the various ingredients, tbe quality of the olive oil, 
vinegar or verjuice, salt, which should he the brightest bay gray, moderately 
dried ; sugar, the best refined white, hard, close, yet light and sweet as the 
Madeiras; mustard of the best Tewkesbury or the soundest and weightiest 
Yorkshire seed, tempered to a pap w4th vinegar in which shavings of howe- 
rodiah have been steeped ; pepper, not bruised too small ; and some prefer 
the powdered root of the minor pimpemella, or small humet saxifrage j 
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th« muKtard, oil and vinegar, part cut into quarters aijd eaten witli tlie 
Iterbs. The knife with whith the herbs are cut is to be of silret, and by no 
of steel, wbich all acids arc apt to corrode, and retain a metallic 
kb of. The laladieres or sallet-diDhca must be of porcelain or the 

lolland Delft wore, neither too deep nor Bhalloiv ; pewter or even silver 
not >o well i^reeing with oil and vinegar, which leave their several tinctures. 
There should be one dish to beat and mingle the liquids, a second to receive 
ibe erode herbs upon which tliey are to be poured ; and then with a forlc 
and spoon kept constantly stirred till all the furniture be equally moistened. 
It being one of the in<[oiries of the noble Mr. Boyle, what herbs are proper 
and fit to make Ballets with, and how best to order them, we have here (by 
the assistance of Mr. London, his majesty's principal gardener) reduced 
tliem to a competent number not exceeding thirty-five; which may he 
varied nnd enlarged, &c. [Here follows a table giving ihe sallet herbs for 
every moDih of the year. Of the thirty-five herbs nine are to bo blanched — 
endive, chicory, celery, sweet fennel, rampionB, and four varieties of lettuce 
(Roman, Cos, Silesian and cabbage) ; and the other twenty-six green — 
lob-lettuce, com-sallet, purslane, broad cresses, curled spinach, French and 
<3reeD]and sorre), radish, cresses, turnip, mustord and scurvy grass, chervil, 
burnet and Spanish rocket, [laraley, tarragon, mints, sampler, balm, red 
loge, shalots, civea and onion, Indian nasturtium, Belgrade rampion, and 
Trip-Madame. The remainder of the test consists of a learned dissertation 
in &vour of vegetable diet. An appendix gives various recipes for different 
ways of dressing vegetables. Various herbs were grown at Gawthorpe for 
•allet*; soe the yearly list of seeds bought for sowing, p. -iXS; also the 
Index. 

SAl.iaBDKr. A ebapelry in the parish of Blackburn, four and n half 
miles north of that town. The remains of nn ancient halt of the Talbota 
are here, of wood and stone, once a quadrangle. It is near the Eibble, and 
13 redoced to a form-house. There was a ferry here over the Hibhio called 
Salesbury Boat. In the Accounts, in April 101-3, there was spent by Leigh 
at Salesbury Boat 7d. ; August 1617, to the boat's man, Salesbury, 3d.; 
October, at Saleberie boat for possage there I4d.; and in September lflI8, 
Park [then the Talbots'] his fee for a buck, fis. 8d. 

Balpord. This town and borough was a royal manor in the Domesday 
ivo its name to the hundj'ed : o, court for the queen's manor, 
Iiundrcd is still held here. Leland describes it as a largo 
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IT, for the same, thia being nsutklly called Diit Fair. Solford was createil 
a frue bocougli by a cbarter granted by lianuJjih de BlundevilJe, Ear! of 
Chester, in tlie reign of Henrv III. [cin» 1231-2], By tiiis charter every 
burgess was to have an acre of land attached to his borgagc, paying 12d. 
yearly for all renxM belonging to ibat barga^. Before the existence of [he 
oldest bridge connecting Majiebester and Salford, the name of the latter 
place indicales that froro time immenioriul tlicro was a ford here, the Saie 
or Sallow (Salix) ford ; tlie a pronounced broad like aie (as is also the case 
with Salley Abbey, pronounced Sawley) the place was often called Sate- 
/orlA, as in these Accounts In ii&y 1583, two oxen were bought in 
" Souforthe" for Xi 1 7s- 4d. ; in May ] 589, at " Saufortbu" [Whitauntide] 
fair, ten heifers and two oxen were bought; June 1593, spent by three 
men when tbey brought WcKthoughton beasts to Sauforlhe fold; June 
1 5!l!>, paid [o n gald in Lostock for the repair of bridges within the hundred 
of Salford 12d. ; June 1606, one gray mare, bought in Sawforlh fair at 
^V'hilsuuday [Whitsuntide] last, 53b. Id. 

Salmon. {Salmo Solar.) The fnmily of Salnionidte include the snimon, 
char, trout, grayling, &c. Geiner, a naturalist of the early part of the six- 
teenth century, states that there was then no belter salmon than in England. 
Izaak Walton observes that though some of our oorlhem counties have as 
loi'gc and as fat as the river Thnnieo, yet none have so excellent a taste. 
Owing to the progress of population and the extension of manufactures, the 
salmon rivers in England are far less productive than formerly. A Thames 
snimon is now rarely seen. Salmon-fry aie called sniolts ; fish under the 
weight of 2 lb. arc called snimon-peni ; nil above that weii-hl, grilse. The 
parr, or samlet, has been and still is in some places regarded as the young 
of tlic salnmn. A local naturalist towards the close of the seventeenlh 
ccnlury thus speaks of the salmon of Lancashire: — The rivers abound with 
great quantities of salmon, hut chielly those into which the sen flows daily, 
ns Ribblc, Lunc, Wyre and Mersey. In these there are considerable 
numbers takou, but the most in the Ribble and the Lune. The yotmg is 
first styled a salmon-smelt, the second year n sprod, the third a mort, tlie 
fourth a fork-tail, the fifth a runner and the sixth a salmon. When they 
first [{iiit the sea their flesh is firm and well tasted, and nt that time llicy 
have often abundance of little insects upon them, which the fishermen call 
the talmon-louEC, and it is then that the salmon is liesC in scqmii. \fi, 
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Lei^h.) For bv cause that the ealiuon is the most statclv fish tliat nny man 
nmy angle to io fresh water, therefore I purpose to begin at him. The 
nlmim is a gentle fish, but he is cumbrous for to take, for commonly he is 
bal in deep placeii of great rivers ; and for the more part he holdeth the 
midst of it, that a man mav not come at him. lie is in season from March 
il UicliaeliDBS, in wliich season ye sbiill angle to hira with these baits, 
n je may get tiiem : — First with o red worm in the beginning and 
idttig of the seusOD. Also nith a hob that hreedeth in a Jan»hill, and 
with a Bovereign bait that breedetli on a water-dock. He hiieth 
not at the ground, but at the float. Also ye rony take hira {but it ia seldom 
Ken) n-ith a dub, at such time as when he lea;)cth, in like form and 
take a truut or a grayling. And these baits be well proved 
8 for the salmon. {Fiihing mth an angle.) The baits which 
ighltlh in are Ihoee which serve IW the trout*, as paste or flies in the 
r, anil red worms, hod worms, or cankers on the water-docks after 
Michaelmaa. {Mark.) Two centuries ago there was such a great i|uantiljr 
ot salmon taken in the rivers of Scotland, that instead of being considered a 
rlelicate dish, it served commonlv as food for servants, ivho it is said (by 
Sir W. Scntt) Btipulaled sometimes that they should not be obliged to eat 
that common, tasteless aliment more than five titnes a w*eek. {Pantro- 
pk^on.) In the English cookery of the fourteenth century, we have 
" Viand Cypre of Salmon," made of "calwar salmon," &c. In a note. Dr. 
Pfjffe says that elsewhere calwor is spelled salwar; that in Lancashire 
salmon newly taken and immediately dressed is called "calver salmon;" 
and tliat in Littleton sa2ar is a young salmon. (Cury, 13!)0.) Forthegild- 
fcost of the Holy Trinity, at Lnton, co. Bedford, 1527-8, a fiesh salmon 
coat 2s. 8d. The prior of Finchale derived great profit from his salmon 

Iiery in the Wear. In 1531 he sold 51 j <i<>»en »°!^ «>'"""> to the bursar 
Dorliam at .'is. per dozen. Fresh aalmnn were sold nt a higher rate. In 
ty-fbnr days of March and April 1582, 173 ualmon were cooked in the 
chen at Durham Priory. Many of them were purchased at Ovingham 
the Tyne. In Jannnry a seam or loud of fresh Salmon cost fls. The 
te ofa single fish varied during the season from lid. to Hi', The freight 
eleven barrels of [Tweed] solmon from Berwick to Newcastle coat, in 
1531, 4s. 7d, (Durham Burtar'g Mem.) At the marriage feast of Roger 
Hockley and Eliaabeth Neville in 1526, for the lish days of the wedding 
week, Friday and Saturday, amongst other fish were " great goils [jowls] 
in the Lent Assize diet in Yorksliirc, provided by Sir John 
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Nevile, of Chete, in 1528, two barrels of salmon cost £3 Is., and twenty- 
eight great fresh salmon £3 16s. Sd. (nearly 2s. 9d. each). At the August 
assizes in the same year, the salt salmon cost 20s., and the fresh and great 
salmon £3 6s. 8d. Presents of salmon were made to superiors, even to 
Henry VIII. and other royal personages. In the Accounts the entries of 
salmon are numerous, both fresh and salt, which are distinguished in the 
Index. The salt salmon were bought at Preston, and occasionally at Stour- 
bridge fair ; see note thereon. 

Salt. Rock salt was discovered about a.d. 950. Saltpetre was first 
made in England about 1625. The fine salt mines of Staffordshire were 
discovered about 1670. {Haydn,') The Phoenicians imported salt into 
Britain. The Romans made salt-pits and mines here. Those at Droitwich 
are mentioned in 816. {Fosb,) That salt was much in use among the 
Anglo-Saxons is clear from the terms sealtere (salter), aeaU-mersce (salt- 
marsh), seaU'fcBt (a salt fat), and aecdt-hus (a salt-house). Saltworks 
(jsalince) are of frequent occurrence in Domesday Book, and were spread 
over all the counties in the kingdom, abounding most, however, in Worces- 
tershire, Norfolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex and Cheshire. The utility and the 
great revenue they yielded the crown, when salt fish, as an article of 
religious food, was in constant request, may be easily imagined. They were 
then of two sorts, those on the sea-coast consisting of ponds and pans, for 
procuring marine salt by evaporation, and those inland for refining brine or 
salt springs. The workmen were termed salinarii^ wallers or boilers of 
salt ; the salt being boiled in plumhi or leaden vats, and the tax was on the 
quantity manufactured, measured by ambra (four bushels) mita (10 lbs.) 
9umma (horse loads) and sextarii (an uncertain measure). {Herbert,) It 
is certain from the Domesday Survey that salt was one of the principal 
articles of trade in Cheshire from a very early period, and that it produced 
a considerable revenue to the crown before the Norman Conquest, the king 
having two-thirds and the Earl of Chester one-third of the tolls, till the 
time of Hugh Lupus. The WicheSy as they are called in Domesday, were 
very productive in the reign of Edward the Confessor. Henry VI. invited 
John de Scheidam, a gentleman of Zealand, to come over to this country, 
with sixty others, to instruct the English in the improved method of making 
salt. At Nantwich — (the ancient name of which was Wych-Malbauk 
from the family name of the baron ; Nant is British, brook, so that Nant- 
wich means the salt-pit by the brook) — in the reign of Henry VIII. there 
were, according to Leland, 300 salt works ; in the early part of Elizabeth's 
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James I., after leaving Lancashire, 

saw the process of mabing salt. 

Ascension Day, of singing q liymn 

briue. Tlie ancient salt pit called 

adorned with green boughs, flowers 

masic and danced round it, which 

eighteenth century, {Partridge; Lys<m».) King, in his "Vole Royal," 

describes " the maner of making salt at Nantwich." Ra^ also, at the end 

of bb little "Collection of English words" (p. 142) describes Tcry clearly 

" the making of salt at Nampt'Wych in Cheshire.' It wil! repay perusal. 

He states that a barrow containing six pecks is Bold there for Is. 4d. ; and 

out of two pans of forty-eight gallons they expect seven peclis of salt, 

Winchester measure. The house in which the salt is bojlod is called the 

Wych-hoBse, and those towns where there are salt-springs, and salt made, 

are called by the name of wycb, vii., Namptwych, Northwj-ch, Middlcwycb, 

Droitwych. A cake which sticks to the bottom of the pan they take out 
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est brine-pits to Manchester, distant therefrom 
The discovery of rock salt in 1670 greatly 
increased the trade of Northwlch : there were Iti.') salt works connected 
with the brine-pits temp. Charles I. ^^Harl. MS. 2,01 0.) In his " Account 
of Lancashire" (IGIO) Speed says that along the seaside, in many places, 
may be seen heapsof sand, upon which the people pour water, until it recover 
a saltish humour, which they afterwards boil with turves, till it become 
white salt. Along the coast of Lancashire, Saltbouae is a common personal 
name. In his " Description of England" Harri. merely quotes Leland's 
account of the salt manufocture at what he calls "the Wich," but which is 
now known as Droitwich, Wore eat ersb ire. He also refers to Leiand for 
the method of making boy salt, and only incidentally names Nantwich in 
C heshire, one of the three celebrated meket of that county. {Barri.) The 
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fraternity of salterB ia of considerable mtiquity. Tliey lind n ] 
liTcry by Richard II. ia 1394. They were not incorjioreteii, however, tili 
1st Eliiabeth 15.58. But the trade of a Baiter [i.e. of fish for food] is men- 
tioned temp. Edward I., and the wages of the waiter's man for salting fiitli 

. all Lent to make into bread, and sending it every other day lo the court. 
Amongst various sorts named arc talnion ealit, Sd. each, dmtu piteut or 
■tocklish, salt sturgeon, salt cel^ (sometimes salted alive), &c. Salt was 
then from Ss. Od. to 2s. Sd. and 3s. 2d. per quarter. As a ehartered com- 
pany, and one of the twelve, the saltera arc not named before their letten 
patent 37th Edward III. 13G3. {Herbert.} The entries in the Accounts 
are very numerous, and give much information as to the mode of obtaining 
salt from the wych, its carriage in horse and cart loads thence lo Lanca- 
shire, the price and the toll tiiereon, the different kinds, eote or eoale silt 
being named, that is salt mode by evaporation over a ooafe or furnace. For 
all these see the Index. 

Sandebling (Charadriui calidris of Linnsus; Mauheclie of llufioD), 
ealled also the Towillel or Curwillet. This bird weighs almost two ount^s, 
ii about eight inches long, and fifteen in breadth from tip to tip ; it is of 
slender form, and its plumage has a hoary appearance among the vtiiita, 
with which it associates on [he sea-shore in various parts of Great Britain. 
It wants the hinder toe, and has in other respects the look of the plover 
and dottrel, to which family it belongs. {Bevtick.) Latham says that this 
bird, like the purre and some others, varies considerably, either from ago or 
tlie season ; for those he received in August had the upper ports dark ash- 
coloured, and the feathers deeply edged with a ferruginous colour ; but 
others, sent him in January, were of a plain dore-colour gray : they differed 
also in some other trifling particulars. Can this bird be the one repeatedly 
named in the Accounts os a. tuilett f Its name of ToKiUet makes it most 
probable. Its other name of Curwillet is not unlike curlew'hilp, which 

■ alro occnri in the Accounts. See Index. 

Sakdbbs oh Red Sakdehs. This is sandal wood, the noud of the Pten 
Carput Santalinut, a native of the Bast Indies. It appears to have been 
used in colouring jellies and other articles of confectionary a deep red. One 
receipt for colouring comfits recommends an infuaiun of red sandera V> 
produce a red colour. It was also used for colouring creams, &c., and in 
1530 cost Is. Gd, per lb, (FittdaU.) In a recipe for a dish of cherries in 
1390, it is to be coloured with sunders. In another of 1381 blnnc-manger 
ia to be coloured with either saflron (yellow) or sunders (red). {Ctiry.) In 
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Aceoants^ tn November 
and was bought with tumac 
jearly stock of spices. 

^ Sarcbnbt (? saracen silk) & species of fii 
BlttMardi 1617, biiif ao ell of green taffetj 

I Ejtin (Frcncb tatin) a sort of silk. (B. Die.) By iLe stntute .1 and 4 
Idwwd IV. (1463-4) the use of dnmaak and satin was confined to esquires 
■od yeomen of the king's household ; to acrgeoiitf, esquires and gentlemen 
biTing posaessiona of the yearly value of 40s., and to persons of higher 
(2iot. Pari.) 
rUTDERs on Sahndebs, iln. The entry in the Accounts is — Juno 

iftS, lo Mr. Sannders, the lalo ricnr of Bolton, being jsst of his half year's 

Ipend, due at the feast of Martin the bishop in winter last [November 7, 
15it8] 25s. By n list of the vicors of Bolton (Bainet, vol. ii. p. CG) it 
appears that Jaspnr Saundrcs succeeded to the vicarage April 7, i.')H7, and 
tru succeeded, on his reaignatJoD September 29, 15!)8, by Zacliariiis Saun- 
dR«on, who held it till bis death, December If!, 1G25. 

Sadsaob. In a recipe of 13!)0, one dish is made with latege {tage) and 
■ tawittvr cut in gobbets. This lost (French »auci»te) was probably a 
nnmge. (Cury.) 

Savillb, Stft John. ? of Soothill Hall, parish of Dewsbur}', co. York. 
In JuDC 1602, was bought of his man one ton and one pound of iron, «on- 
laiuing five score and thirteen bars of all sorts, for windows (at I2s. 6d. the 
evU) £12 lOs. It was afterwards drawn into small bars and bent at a cost 
of 10a. 

Sawdbs, Solder (tolidat, Latin); a metallic cement In October 1602, 
during the re-building of Gawlliorpe Hall, the phirabers were paid for three 
score pounds of sawder (at 6d.) 40s. [? 30s.] This was for cementing the 
joints in the lead gutters. December, 40 lb. of "sawder" for the [lead] 
spouts, lOs.; July 1612, 107 lb. "sawder" (at Ud.) cost £i. As about the 
same time 200 stone nails were bought " for tlie lends," this great weight of 
solder was doubtless for the joints of the sheet lead covering the roofs of 
the tower and other parts of Gawthorpe Hall. 

SlXON English. It is remarkable how many words of pure Saxotl 
remain in the Lancashire speech of Elizabeth's time. HuU was the form 
of hill, as Ightenhnll ; low and high were lagh and heigh ; lagKmett was 
lowest and heighmeH highest. Feg to clean or dress ; rodgnge or rvdyng 
waa ridding or clcariag ; a dairy was a de or dey-hnase ; a dairy-maid was 
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Bffcy; dung ivas mud or worthing: a horse's girlh or bcllv-bn 
wanloe (i.e. wame-toKe or tie, q.d. belly-bund). Many of tlie plurals retwn 
tiie Sason form, of which only a few such as oion remoin to us still. Wo 
have in the Accounts ratten, peaaen, heren (hairs), ho»en, &c. Earth was 
occasioDally called yeard. Examples might be greatly multiplied; bat M 
of the pcntistcnco of Saxon 
here than notice the facL 

by breaking off the 

called LamiDer- 

m.) In the north teaiiliiu 

1600, a man waa paid lOd. 
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every page in the text presents : 

in OUT English tongue, it is needless to do more 

SoAPPLING. Rough-dressing stones by the h 
protuberances nitbout using the chisel. It is 
flcappling, as " a hammcr-sca]iled wsli." (Crav 
mean the chippings of stone. (^Balli.) In June 
for four days "acaplinge" of stones ; and in July 1 
"scapelinge" stone at t!ie dclfs (Sd. e day) 33. 

ScABBCROW. See CBowBor. 

ScARORABsE, ScARVORAftGE. It IB a Striking instance of the loose 
orthography of the time, that some sort of bird has its name spelled not 
only as above, but with tlie following variations, scargrayfie, [or perhaps, 
for the f and long e are not always distinguishable] scargraysse, akergrie, 
corgrasse, &c. It has been suggoated that the word should be "scar-a- 
grice" (i.e. frighten a pi^) which ts still the name given in Cumber- 
land to the corn-crake {Crex pratentte) called also the land-rail and the 
daker-ben. Corn-crake is literally cora-crow {Kraia, Swedish, Krage 
Danish, crow), the name being probably taken from its cry. This bird 
•eldom appears in the north of England before the beginning of May. In 
some localities it greatly abounds; in others it is little known. In the rich 
meadow lands of Cheshire, the monotonous cry of this bird, like " crake- 
crakc-crake," may be heard during May and June resounding on every side. 
This rote (the call of the male to his mate, which ceases when JDcubatioD 
begins) may be imitated by draiving the Gnger or a stick across the teeth of 
a comb. The bird is about nj inches long, and its flesh is in high esteem 
as a delicacy. (Sec also the note on Carohissk.) In the Accounts, in 
December 1594, two snipes and five "cargrasses" cost 15d, [This oodd 
hardly be the corn-crake, which quits our shores in October.] Also nine 
snipes, two snipe-knaves and a " scargrayfie" (or scargraysse) 21d. ; 
August 1595, four " scwgrasses," two green plovers and two teals, 8d.; 
December 1596, twenty-three snipes and two " Bkergries," 2s. ; December 
151>7, four skergries, 4d. ; and December 1598, four cost 4d. 

ScABLBT. The scarlet or kermea dye was known in the east in (he 
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earliest agn; coctiineftt Aye in 1618. A Fleming named Kepler, esta- 
blisLed the first dyehouse for Scarlet in England at Bow in IG43. (Beck- 
mann.) The dye made by cochineal and a solution of tin, was discovered 
in 1034 by an accident to an extract of cochineal made for filling a thcrmo- 
mcler. In 1509, Mr. Thomas Edwards, one of the bailiffs of Shrewsbury, 
refused. From Puritaoisra, to wear scarlet robes. About the same time 
scarlet was supposed to have niedicinal properties, especially in the cure of 
the small-pox, by wrapping a patient in it. (^Fotb.) Ben Jonaon, spcalting 
of a lady's prescription, adds, " These, applied with a tight scarlet cloth." 
Dr. John Gaddesden cured a patient of small-pox by wrapping him in a 
scarlet cloth ; and left a sort of prescription, " Let scarlet be taken, and let 
the patient be entirely wrapped therein, as I have done, and it is a good 
cure," At this day, in many parts of Lancashire, scarlet or red flannel is 
esteemed a cure for rheumatism, while others (says Nares) deem blue 
loel, nine times dyed, a specilic for that disorder. 
I'ScARVsa. Originally a silken sa-sli or hroad piece, tied loosely on or 
Ig OR any part of the dress of a knight, as a token of a lady 'a favour. It 
doubtless at the same time a loosely worn portion of a lady's dress 
tahen off in present to the favoured suitor. Shakspere has used the word 
Bcarf as a verb, meaning to wear loosely ; in Hamlet " My sea gown scarfed 
me nboat in the dark," and in Matbeth — 

I Come aeeling night, 

I acsrf up the tender pjo of pitiful day. 

A Batirical writer, abusing ladies' atiire, writes — Then tlicy must have 
their silk scarves cast about their faces, and fluttering in the wind, with 
gTcat tassela at every end, either of gold, silver, or silk. They will say they 
wear these scarves to keep tliem from sun-burning. (Siubbet.) 

SCHOLJiiL. Before the dissolution of the religious houses by Henry VIII. 
it was customary for the wealthier monasteries at least to maintain one 
or more "poor scholar" at the university. The scholars ao maintained 
wonld be in poor plight indeed when their supplies were thus cut off; and 
in many cases they must have had to depend for the means of subsistonun 
upon the benevolence of the wealthy, lovers and promoters of learning. 
..Whether those named in the Acc( 

t they probably went from place to plac 

I, was given by my mistress to a poor scholar of Oxforthe 2s. ; Decem- 
r 1595, given to a. poor scholar, ed. ; January iUl", given to a poor 
'lebolar, by my muster's appointment, 4d. 



c such scholars ilocs not appear ; 
soliciting pecuniary aid. 
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SOHOLB OR SCOLE BaNK. Tliis IS i. fami. 

Shuttle worth 8, situate on the honks of the stream v 
grove doivn to Padiliam. For entries see Index. 

School and Schoolhouse. The custom in the middle ages a 
heing held in the parvit or room over the church porch, is alladed to bv 
Shakspere. To prevent the growth of Wickliffiam it Lad been made penal 
to put children to private teachers ; and the consequent excessive inllux to 
only a few schools rendered (in 1447} grammar learning so !ow that several 
clergjmea of London petitioned parliament for leave to set up schools in 
their respective churches, in order to check Bemioaries conducted by 
illiterate men. Thus commenced grammar schools properly so called. 
I i^Fotb.) From the fifteenth century the men of the Reformation derived the 
' liftbit of founding colleges and schools to a great extent. A great oainber 
of grammar schools were also endowed in the sixteenth century, among 
which were Si. Paul's, by Dean Colet, in 1509; Christ's Hospital, by 
Edward VI. in 1553; and Merchant Tailors' School, in London; Cardinal 
Wolsey's at Ipswich (afterwards suppressed) and Westminster, founded by 
Elizabeth in 1560. The High School of Edinburgh was established in 
1577. Classical learning, and especially the study of Greek (first publicly 
taught in this country by WiUiam Lilly, master of St. Paul's school, in 1512,) 
WBB much promoted by these new schools and colleges. But the schools, 
&c., existing before the Reformation were but il! replaced by the compara- 
tively scanty supply of grammar schools afterwards founded, and great 
ignorance prevailed amongst the people, especially in the rural districts>. 
The children of the higher ranks were educated for the most part at borne, 
and seem to Lave been careFolly instructed in English, French, Italian, 
Latin, Greek, writing, arithmetic history and music, besides manly exeN 
wses. The first critical writer of English was Roger Aschara, tutor to 
Queen Elizabeth, who published his "Tosophilus" (1345) B.S u model of a 
pure English prose style. His general direction to the gentlemen and 
yeomen of England was " To speak as the common people do ; to think as 
wise men do." Thomas Wilson, in his "Art of Rhctorick' (1553) com- 
plains of the number of foreign terms and phrases with which some were 
in the habit of "powdering their talk;" whilst others were wont "so to 
Latin their tongues," that simple persons must think they spake by a rere- 
Iftlion from heaven. Puttenhem (whose " Art of Poesie" appeared in 1582) 
after similar lamentations, lays down as the correct rule for speech or 
writing, " the usual speech of the eoiirl, and that of London, and the shire* 
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Ipng above London within sixty miles, and not much nboTe." The pedantic 
ifectation in speech and writing termed Euphuism, derived its name from 
tlie Eiipliues ol' John Lyly (obont ISrs) and for a time was tiie fashion of 
llie court; lie celebrated " Arcadia" of Sir Pliilip Sydney (1.J93) rctaina 
Ban; of the peculiarities of this stylo. In the reign of James I. education 
■monget the better classes was coniiiicd n good deal to Latin and Greek, 
ftnd the discipline of teachers, both public and private, was still extremely 
bareli and seTere, it being the highest recommendauon tube "a learned and 
K Isftbing master." {Eceleifoa.) Eton was founded by Henry VI. in 1441 ; 
HAirow, by John Lyons (who died 151)2). Charity schools were instituted 



I Human Catholic 
er Free Grammar 
:;r, in 1519; the 
' royal charter of 
not only ifl Schol- 



^_ aoi 
■^- 1 



in London, to prevent the seduction of the infant poor Jntf 
seminaries 3rd James II. 1687. {Jtapiii.) Tbe-Manchest 
School was founded by Hugh Oldham, Ui^hop of Escti 
Blue Coat School by Humphrey ChetUam's will, and bj 
incorporation in IGHJ. In the Accounts, in July 1591, not 
bttnke named (i.e. the School bank) but also ''the schoulhiii 
inclosorc, showing that at that early period a school existed in the neigh- 
bourhood. In December 1586, incidental evidence is given of tho school at 
Buniley being a classical or grammar school, by the entry " to James Yate, 
for B Latin Grammar, and for glozing three windows in the skole" 1 5d. In 
I November 151)6, a shoemaker of Burnley is paid 3s. lOd. for three pair of 
'^oes for the children there, and paper and a scrip to carry the children's 
'books in to the skole, cost lOd. In March 1597, a Terence was bought 
for lOd. for Bicliard, one of the boys (afterivurds Colonel Richard Shuttle- 

irth). In May 1598, were bouj;ht " Two St. . Epistles which 

sow they use 5d. and Ovid's Metamorphoses S)d. ;" and December 1598, 
'ohn Wodroffe was paid .£8 12s. 6d. for tho last year's board of tho 
lildren. 

ScutTTES. In June 1612, is an entry of nine lapwings, twelve scrittes, 
one gray plover and a snipe, costing 28, The scritle or shrite ( Turdua 
viteitwiii vtajor of ■Ray) is the missel tbruab, the largest of our British 
thrushes, and these significant names were doubtless applied to this pugna- 
eious bird because of the harsh scream it emits in combat. It greedily 
devours cherries, raspberries and other garden fruit ; in winter it feeds 
IDDch on the berries of the mistletoe, whence its name of missel thrush. 

ScBIVBNEBS. Chaucer intimates that these were mere amanuenses. 
Almost nil the business of the country, in making leases, writings and assign- 
ments, and procuring money on securities, was transacted by them, whence 
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the term money-scriTener. The furniture of the shop was a sort of pew for 
the master, desks for the apprentices, and a bench for the clients to sit upon 
till their turn came round to be dispatched. (^Hawkins,) In the Accounts, 
in March 1585, was given to Jordan the scriffener 12d. For other entries 
of payments for writing, copying bonds, agreements, &c., see Index under 
the word Scrivener. 

ScuRVYORASS or Spoonwobt. The round-leaved (cochlearia rotundifolia) 
hath been found of late growing many hundred miles from the sea side, 
upon a great hill in Lancashire, called Ingleborough hill ; which may seem 
strange unto those that do not know that it will be content with any soil, 
place or clime whatsoever. The juice, given to drink in ale or beer, is a 
singular medicine against corrupt and rotten ulcers and stench of the mouth : 
it perfectly cureth the disease called in the English the scurvy. The herb 
stamped and laid upon spots and blemishes of the face will take them away 
within six hours, but the place must be washed after with water, wherein 
bran hath been sodden. {Ger,) A few of the tender leaves may be admitted 
into our sallet. (JEvel, Acet.) 

ScuTTLB. A shallow basket, or wicker bowl, much in use in the bam 
and in husbandry. Cotgrave defines it to be a ditsser [dorser] or basket to 
carry on the back. Tusser has '* a skuttle or skreen, to rid soil from the 
com ;" which Mavor says is only a larger kind of skep, A dust-basket 
(J5. Die) For the entries see Index. 

ScYTHBS. (Anglo-Saxon Sithe.) In his enumeration of harvest tools^ 
TiMser has the following lines : — 

A brasb-Bojthe and grass-scythe, with rifle to stand j 
A cradle for barley, with mbstone and sand ; 
Sharp sickle and weeding hook, hay-fork and rake ; 
A meak for tbe pease, and to swinge up the brake. 

A brush-scythe seems to have been an old scythe with a peculiar kind of 
sued to cut up weeds. A rifle or rufle is a bent stick, standing on the butt 
of a scythe-sned or handle, by which the corn is stmck into rows. A cradle 
is a three-forked instrument of wood, on which the com is caught as it 
falls from the scythe, and thus is laid in regular order. It is heavy to work 
with, but extremely useful in cutting barley or oats, which are intended to 
be put into sheaves. A meak or meath is a hook at the end of a handle 
about five feet long, to hackle up pease. (Mavor.) See Index. 

Sbafowl. These would doubtless include the shore birds, the curlew, 
sea-pie or oyster-catcher, sandpipers, sanderlings, stints, purres or sea^larka, 
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tie divers, coot, soluid geese, cormomnU, slag, some of the gulls or sea- 
mewa. gaunets, seo-crow or pewit, teal, shoveller, fltc. For entries see 
lBd«x. 
SzALS. The Anglo-SasoD kings bad seals, anil charters of OfTa and 
idwulfare prcserveil, aealcil with their seals, representing their portiaits. 
'One of Edgar's is a bust in profile. After the conquest seals became 
eommon. After William I. ail the kings are on one side, on horseback, the 
bee Co the right; except lliat of Charles I., which is to the left. Every 
lAseholder was obliged to Imve a seal, and gentlemen sent fac-sirailes in lead 
■t the clerks of court. There were niBiiy kinds of privy or counter seals, 
0ri1cd eontreuigilium, sigillum minut, and more commonly tecretum. The 
|reat seal was worn by the Cbsncellor on his left side. Punning reboses 
on the owners' names, merchants' marks and arbitrary devices were com- 
raon on seals in the middle ages. Before watches were worn, seals 
were attached to the arms and wrists, like bracelets. (Foab.) In December 
1817, cutting two seals — that is engraving either arms, device or iniUala 
Ihereoo — cost js. fid. Seal-money was a perquisite of the judges of asaite, 
■ad in 159T, Sir Kiclmrd Sliuttlcworth, Judge of Chester, received for the 
Gnc-money and seal-money of Mon^omery, Denbigh and Flint (all counties 
within his circuit) llie aggregate amount of ^8.1 lOs. 
Skaling Was. The kings of Great Britain generally used white wax 
Charles I. William Rufna used red; the Black Princo green, 
licb, however, was cbiefly confined to compositions and charters. The 
from gum-lac was in common use in Germany in 1554. The 
oldest seal with red wafers is dated ltt24. Generally speaking the oldest 
private grants, charters and deeds are sealed with white wax ; those later 
with dark green wax ; and later still with a dingy brick red wax, which 
continues to comparatively modern times. In the Acconnts, in January 
1585, wax and paper cost 2d. ; Fcbrnary 1585, half a ream of paper and 
half a pound of wax 2b. 

Skam (Seam Anglo-Saxon, Summa Latin), a sum of 100 lb. weight ; 
also a borsc-ioad of wood; a measure of eight bushels of com; 120 lb. of 
gliM. (5. Die., &c.) 

' English housewife may at all times of the month and moon 
January, generally, sow asparagus, coieworts, spinage, lettuce, parseneps, 
lisb and chives. In February, in the new of tlio moon, she may sow- 
ike, garlic, borage, bugloss, chervilc, coriander, gourds, cresses, marjoram, 
Christl, flower-gentle, white poppy, purslane, radish, rocket, rose- 



inary, sorrel, double marigolds and tbyme. The i 
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aniseed, rousked violets, beets, skerrits, white Huccoty, fennel and parsley. 
The moon old, sow holy thistle, cole cabbage, white cole, green cole, 
cucumbers, hartshorn, dyere' grain, cobbage, lettuce, melons, onions, pare- 
uepB, larkVheel, bumet and leeks. In Mareh, the moon new, sow gorUc, 
borage, bugloss, cberrile, coriander, gourds, marjoram, white poppy, purs- 
lane, radish, borcl, double marigolds, thyme, violets. At the full moon, 
aniseed, beets, skirrets, succory, fennel, apples of love, marvellous applra. 
At the wane, artichokes, basil, blessed thistle, cole cabbngo, white and 
green cole, citrons, cucumbers, hartshorn, samphire, spinage, gillyflowers, 
hy^isop, cabbage, lettuce, melons, mugrets, oqIods, flower-gen til, biirnet, 
leeks and savoury. In Aprils the muon being new, sow marjoram, flower- 
gentle, thyme, violets. In the full moon, apples of love and marvellous 
apples; and in the wane, artichokes, holy thistle, cabbage, cole, citrons, 
hartshorn, samphire, gillyflowers and parsneps. In May, the moon old, sow • 
blessed thistle. In June, the moon new, sow gourds and radislies. The 
moon old, sow cucumbers, melons, parsneps. In July, the moon fuli, sow 
white succory; the moon old, sow cabbage, lettuce. Lastly, in August, the 
moon full, son- white succory. {Mark.) There are various entries of the 
purchase of seeds in the Accounts, for which see Index ; but the most 
complete list or "note of garden seeds yearly bought" will be found pp. 
'213, 214. Most of the less known are explained in notes on their names. 
What is called in the list codmus henedictus, should be carduus bencdiclus, 
the blessed or holy thistle. 
Shleb, Skloubhob Celure. The bead or canopy of a bod. {Elix.York.) 
Srmi-stbess OB Seamsibbss (Anglo-Saxon Seamtlre, seamster, masculine), 
a man or woman that sows or makes up linen garments; derived from Biuttn 
Anglo-Saxon a row of stitches with a needle. (B. Die.) In the Accounts, 
in Jnne 1600, a woman was paid for making two shirts to the lad 2d.; 
June 11)01, making Tom (the) cow-boy two shirts 2d, ; October 1604, 
making my master two shirts 4d. ; July 1G05, ditto and thread 8d. ; May 
1610, making two shirts 5d. 

SkbjbanT'AT-Law {Serviem ad leguia), formerly colled serjeant-counter 
or of the coif, is the highest degree in the common law, as doctor is in the 
civi! law. To those Serjeants, as men best learned and experienced in the 
law and practice of the courts, one court is severed to plead in by them- 
selves — the court of common pleas. Vet they are not restrained from 
pleading in any other court, where the judges (who cannot be such till they 
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)\ive taken the degree of serjeunt) call them "brothers," and hear tliem 
vrith great respect. One or more arc styled the 1cing*a Serjeants, being com- 
noaly chosen out of the rest in respect of their grctit learning, to plead for 
king in all bis causes, ogpecially in indictments for treason, &c. 
ieantE-at-Iaw are made by the king's writ, directed unto such as are 
ciUed, commanding them to take upon them that degree by a certain day. 
The AerjcantB chosen hold a i^uropliious feast, like that at a coronation, 
which formerly continued several days ; they also make pre.sents of gold 
OBgt to a considerable value. See. (Jaeob.) Upon a creation of serjeants, 
^Sod and Bid Philip and Mary (October Iti, 15oS), Mr. Albany, a draper in 
[WatliDg-street, was appointed to fiu-niah them with cloth, viz. : Every 
■erjeaut, for his robe of fcarlet, 5| yards at 338. 4d. a yard; of violet in 
grain, for a like robe, ,^J yards at 16s. ; of browii blue, for a like robe, 5^ 
yards at lj». ; and of mustard and murrey (i.e. yellow and mulberry 
eoloar), for a like robe, 5^ yards at lOs. {Du^. Orig. Jur.) The coiF was 
originally an iron scull-cap worn by knights under tbcir helmets. Slack- 
tUme says it was introduced before 1253, to hide the tonsure of such rene- 
gade clerks as chose to remain as advocates iu the secular courts, notwith- 
ttooding their prohibition by canon. Stowe records that on the 19th 
Kovember 1577 (20th Elizabeth), the new serjeonts-ot law, seven in 
Rinnber, held their feast in the temple. October 23, 1580, were made 
sight Berjeants-at-law, to wit, William Fleetwood [of Lancashire] Recorder 
of London, Edward Flowerdew, Thomas Snngge, William Periam, Robert 
HMtOD, John Clench, John Puckering [afterwards Sir John Puckering, Lord 
Keeper], Thomas Walmsley [of Lancashire, afterwards a Judge], and held 
Jheir feast in the new temple. On the 2 1 at October 1589, another 
■•erjeonts' feast was held in the temple [names not given], and Richard 
Martin, Lord Mayor, with his brethren the aldermen, being invited guests, 
nide to the temple gate, where the Lord Mayor was, by certain young gen- 
tlemen, denied to enter with his sword before him ; whereupon he with 
his brethren returned home. May 2, 1504, the new serjeants of the law, 
in noinber ten, held theii' dinner in the temple. (Slowe-) The postscript 
of a letter addressed by the Lord Keeper Sir Thomas Egerton to Mr. Lake, 
on the accession of James L, is not very complimentary to the serjeants then 
existing: "1 think it not amiss to put you in remembrance that ibe late 
qneen, consideruig that most of the judges are aged, and the serjeants-at- 
law now serving at the bor not so suSicient to supply judicial places as were 
wished (ie quid dicam duriui) made choice of ccTtain persons of 
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great learning and sufficiently fit to be called to that degree, and awardeth 
writs unto tbem for that purpose, returnable the second return of next 
term, which writs are now by her decease abated, and the gentlemen 
already been at very great charge to prepare themselves as they were com- 
manded/' {Egerton Papers,) Sir Richard Shuttleworth was made serjeant- 
at-law 4th July 1584. See Appendix I. p. 282 ; also note on Sir Richard 
Shuttleworth for a curious letter from Sir Thomas Walmesley, intimating 
that Sir Richard was a fayourite of the Earl of Leicester, and had been 
made serjeant as preparatory to being created an Irish judge, but, through 
his great influence, he had evaded expense and the acceptance of that office. 
Servants. Jacob divides them into servants of trade or profession, 
husbandry, &c., and family, house, or domestic servants, — sometimes 
termed menials. By the statute 5th Elizabeth cap. 4 (1562-3) every one 
under thirty years, not having lands worth 40s. yearly, and not worth £10 
in goods, and brought up to any handicraft, and not retained by any one in 
husbandry, handicraft, or hired as servant with any nobleman or gentleman, 
or having any holding whereon he may employ his labour, shall, upon 
request by any one using the trade wherein he hath been exercised, be 
obliged to serve him as a servant on pain of imprisonment. By the same 
statute persons were compelled to servitude in husbandry by the year, the 
justices having power to assess their wages. (See Appendix II.) The 
justices might appoint any poor unmarried woman, between the ages of 
twelve and forty, to go to service by the year, for such wages and in such 
manner as they should think fit If sho refuse to go to service, they 
might commit her till she is bound to service. A master giving or a servant 
taking more than the statute wages, was punishable, or if the latter refused 
to work for such wages. Neither master nor servant could be free before 
the end of the term, unless by sanction of one justice, nor afler the term 
without a quarter's warning before witnesses ; a master discharging a ser- 
vant otherwise was liable to a penalty of 40d. Servants in trade or hus- 
bandry quitting service and going to another part of the country, must have 
testimonials by the constable and two householders ; a servant not producing 
such a testimonial to the constable where he goes to dwell, to be imprisoned 
till he gets one, or in default whipped ; and a master retaining a servant 
without such testimonial shall forfeit X5. As to the higher servants and 
officers of the household of peers and great men, even the sons of noblemen 
were placed in such offices. (See the " Life of Wolsey.") The " Stanley 
Papers," part ii. (vol. xxxi. of the Chetham Society) gives lists and inter- 
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estiog details as to tlie bonsehold servsnta and retainers (aboat 14U) of the 
Earl of Derby between tlie years 1361 and 1530. His chamberlains were 
men of birth. lu most houses of gentry there were four servants of a 
iQperior class, to whom guests on leaving presented vails. These were the 
bouse-stcward or the cljamberlain, butler and cook ; in some coses the 
liai or head-groom and the footman or domestic attending at table. A 
It tract, entitled " A health to the gentlemanly profession of Serving- 
tho Serving-man's Comfort' (-Ito London, 15S>H) shows that some- 
a neighbour of some wealthy person would place hia son there ns a 
to keep hira from being sent abroad as a soldier. In the 
1582, a meni for eleven serving-men cost 3s. 8d. ; and this 
called their " tabling." In 1G05, at Gawthorpc, there appear to have 
been ten male servants, including tlie steward, a bailitf, farming men, 
liiUmrers, and a carter, whose aggregate wages for a quarter were £3 18b. 
or X13 13b. 4d. per annum. There were four female servants, including 
lekeeper (in a bachelor's household) the aggregate of whose quarter's 
1(8. 6U. In all fourteen servants, receiving £i 158. lOd. 
quarter, or £1D 3b. 4d. yearly. In January ICIT, the male servants 
distinguished into " work servants" and " serving men." The steward 
and the butler appear to be classed with the latter. See Index. 

Smao. (Anglo-Saxon Seeaga.) A sort of hairy stuff. {B. Die.) In 
October 1021, Cj yards of Parr: (? Paris) murrey shag at 5s. cost 328. Gd. 
Shaesfebb. Tliaugb our great poet and dramatist is nowhere named in 
these Accounts, it b not clatiiiing too much for them to say that, com- 
icipg when onr bard was eighteen years of age, and extending five years 
his death, their orthography, words, phrases, and idioms (many of them 
become obsolete); their names for all kinds of creatures and things, 
late and inanimate ; the light they throw Upon the habi 
customs of the time; its husbandry ond gardening; its doi 
food, dress, exercises and amusements ; its weapons and implements, furni- 
ture end household utensils; its internal trade aud foreign traffic; its 
domestic and other manufactures and handicrafts ; — all these, put together, 
make up a picture of the domestic and social life of England in the time of 
Shakspere, such as is not elsewhere to be found to the same extent, and 
with the same minuteness of details, ghakapcre was born in April 1564 : 
he died in April ICilG. Sec Doto on Plaveas. 

SuARFLEs. A township in the parish of Bolton, three miles north of that 
town. For numerous entries in the Accounts relative to Sliarpica, see the 
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Sbearino akd Shearers. (Anglo-Saxon icearan, trt/ran, 
shenr, to divide, wbeiice sliare QDd abire). To cut or clip asunder; Iience 
the plougli-ahare, nnd shearB. It has two distinct uses in liusbandry, — to 
Bhear com is to reap il ; to shear sheep is to cut or clip off the fleece. A 
ghearman is one who sheors cloth, or cuts the long pile from the aurfnce hy 
knife or aheara. A shearling is a sheep that haa been once sheared. The 
Accounts have examples of both shearing corn and shearing sheep. As to 
com, Fkz. gives instructions how to shear wheat, to mow or shear barley 
and oats. See. In the Accounts, in September 158B, making two shearing- 
hooks cost lOd.; in September 15H4, ditto lOd,; and the some month 
eleven shearers or reapers a day (3d. each) were paid 38. '9d. Octobci 
IHOO, several women were paid 3d. each for a day's shearing. As to 
shearing com, the entries extend throughout the volume. In 1582, one 
man "must also shear one close of corn at his own proper cliarges;" in 
September IG21, two sickles cost Hd., and a woman is paid Ud. for two 
days' shearing, For the other entries of shearing com see noiea on Har- 
vest, Reaping, and Index. Aa to the removing the fleece from sheep, it 
is OS often called clipping as shearing. See Index. Shears are bought. In 
May IGOO, a pair cost 4d. In 1597, eight shearlings, killed before 
October, cost Qa. 4d. 

Sheep. (Anglo-Saxon seeap.) Fitz. enters largely into sheep-farming, 
"sheep in mine opinion being the most profilablest cattle a man can have," 
and gives directions how to set out the sheep-fold in May ; to make a ewe 
love her lamb ; to draw and sever sheep, to belt sheep [shear their buttocks 
and liiils], to grease sheep, medle [mix] tar, make broom salve, treat them 
for all kinds of diseases, to wash and shear them, &c. lu June is time to 
shear sheep, and ere they be shorn they must he very well washen, the 
which shall be to the owner great profit in the sule of his wool, and also to 
the cloth-maker. Beware that thou put not too many sheep in a pen at 
one time, neitlier at the washing nor shearing, for fear of murdering or 
over-pressing of their fellows; and that none go away till he be clean 
washen ; and sec that they that hold the sheep by the bead in the water, 
hold his head high enough, for drowning. Toko heed of the shearers, for 
touching the sheep with the sliears, and specially for pricking with the 
point of the shears, and that the shepherd be alway ready with his tar-box 
to salve them. See that they he well marked, both ear-mark, pitch-mark, 
and raddle-mark ( and let the wool be well folden or wounden witli a wool- 
winder, that can good skill thereof, the which shall do much good in the 
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rale of ifae same. (Fits.) IF you desire to bave a sbeep of a curious Gne 
tiaple of wool, from wbeuce you may draw a thread as tine as sitk, you 
slittll see such in Herefordsbire, about Lenipster side, and oilier special parts 
dI' tliat county ; in tbat part of Worcestsr^bire joining upon Siiropsbire, and 
many sucb like places : yet those sheep are very little of bone, block-faced, 
and bear a. eery little burden. The sheep iipoa Cotsball [CotBWold] bills 
ore of better bone, shape and burden, but their staple ia coarser and deeper. 
TIjo sheep in that part of Worcestershire which joineth on Wnrwictshire, 
many parts of War wick bIi ire, all Leicesterahire, Bucks, and part of Nortli- 
ttinptonshire, and tbat part of Notts which is eserapt from the forest of 
Sherwood, beareth a large-boned ehcep of the best shape and deepest staple, 
chiefly if they be pasture abeep; yet is their wool coarser than that of 
Colsal. Lincolnahire, especially in the salt niambe^, have the largest sheep, 
but not the best woo! ; for their legs and bellies are long and naked, and 
their staple is longer and coaraer than any other. The sheep in Yorkshire 
and so northward ore of a reasonable big bone, but of o staple rough and 
hairy ; and the Welsh sheep are of ail the worst, for they are both little and 
of worse staple, and indeed are praised only for the dish, for they are the 
Bweetest mutton. In the choice of sheep, choose the biggest-boned, with 
the beet wool ; the staple being solt, greasy, wel 1 curled, and close together : 
tbeae besides the bearing of the best burthen, are alwa}'a the best butcberH' 
ware, and go soonest away in the market. Ever wash three days before 
yoo shear : the best time of shearing is from June to August. Feed sheep 
as mnch as you con upon high grounds, which are dry and fretful, the grass 
sweet, yet so short tbat it must be got with much labour. The grass most 
wholesome for sheep is tbat which hath growing in it good store of mellilot, 
clover, self-heal, cinijue- foil, broom, pimponiel, and white henbane. Grass 
unwholesome for sheep is that which hath growing amongst it spare-wort, 
penny-wort or penny-grass, and any weedinga springing from inundation or 
oTerflows of water. Knot-grass is not good, or mildewed grass. Little 
Hbile snails, which a sheep will lick up, will soon rot him. It is not good to 
shear sheep before Midsummer, for the more he sweatetb in his wool, the 
lietlerand more kindly it is. To know the age of your sheep, look in bis 
mouth ; oud when bo ia one shear, he will have t^vo broad teeth afore ; 
when two-shear, be wilt have four broad teeth afore; when three, be wiil 
have six ; when four-shears, he will have eight ; and after those years his 
_mouth will begin to break. {Mark., who gives remedies for the diseases of 
sep.) An Elizabethan writer sa_vs — Our sheep are very excellent, aith 
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for sweetness of flesb they pass all other. And so mach are our wools to 
be preferred before those of Milesia and other places, that if Jason had 
known the value of them that are bred, and to be had, in Britain, he would 
never have gone to Colchis to look for any there. ..... In time past the 

use of this commodity consisted for the most part in cloth and woolsteds 
[worsteds] ; but now, by means of strangers succoured here for domestical 
persecution, the same hath been employed unto sundry other uses, as 
mockadoes, baies [baize], vellures, grograines, &c., whereby the makers 

have reaped no small commodity Certes this kind of cattle is 

more cherished in England than standeth well with the commodity of the 
commons [because of their enclosure for sheep pastures], or prosperity of 
divers towns, whereof some are wholly converted to their feeding ; yet such 
a profitable sweetness is their fleece, such nicety is their flesh, and so great 
a benefit in the manuring of barren soil with their dung, that their super- 
fluous numbers are the better borne withal. And there is never an husband- 
man (for I speak not now of our great sheepmasters, of whom some one 
man hath 20,000) but hath more or less of this cattle feeding on his fallows 
and short grounds, which yield the finer fleece, (ffarri.) For the numerous 
entries in these Accounts relating to sheep, their washing, clipping or 
shearing, marking, salving, &c., see Index. 

Shepherds. (Anglo-Saxon Hyrd^ a keeper) one of the compound forms 
in which the word herd is still retained in our language. Sheep becomes 
9liep^ for the sake of euphony. We have or had, neat-herd, cow-herd, 
shep-herd, goat-herd, swine-herd, and even goose-herd. It is necessary 
that a shepherd have a board, set fast to the side of his little fold, to lay his 
sheep upon when he handleth them, and a hole bored in the board with an 
auger, and therein a grained [forked] staff of two feet long to be set fast, to 
hang his tar-box upon, and then it shall not fall. A shepherd should not 
go without his dog, his sheep-hook, a pair of shears, and liis tar-box, either 
with him or ready at his sheep fold ; and he must teach his dog to bark, to 
run, and to leave running, when he would have him ; or else he is not a 
cunning shepherd. The dog must learn it when he is a whelp, or else it 
will not be ; for it is hard to make an old dog to stoup [to bend or obey as 
a hawk docs]. If any sheep be scabbed, the shepherd may perceive it by 
the biting, rubbing or scratching with his horn, and most commonly the 
wool will rise, and be thin or bare on that place. Shed the wool with thy 
finger there as the scurf is, and with thy finger lay a little tar thereupon, 
and stroke it a length [along] in the bottom of the wool, that it be not seen 
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AnJ M> sbed the wool by-und-by and Inj a ]iitle tw thereupon till 
thou pass tlie sore, and then it n-ill go no farther. As "a medicine to salve 
poor men's sheep, that think tar too costly," take a shcet-fnil of broom-ci'opB, 
li^aTcs, blosaoms nnd all, chop them very small, atid seethe them in a pan of 
Iwenty gnllons with running water, till it begin to wax thick hke a jelly; 
tlien take 2 lb. of sheep suet, molten, and u pottle of old urine, and as much 
luioe made with salt, and put it all into tlie pan, und stir it about. Tlicn 
Etrniti it through nn old clotb, and put it in a vessel. If your sliecp ba 
new clipped, make it lukewarm, and wash your sheep therewith, nitli a 
tponge or a piece of an old mantle, or a fo!din«, or such a soft cloth or 
K-iKi], for spending too much of your salve. It shall heal the scab and kill 
the sheep lice, and not hurt the wool in the sale thereof Those that ho 
wasfaen will not take scab after, if they have sufficient meat; for that is the 
best grease that is to a sheep, to grease him in the mouth with good meat. 
(^Filz.) Mark, has also "A few precepts for the shepherd," the substance 
of which has been already given. In the Accounts arc various entries as to 
shepherds and their wages, for which see Index. In lci83, a sheep-crook 
cost 1 2d. It is called a hook in the earlier writers, and was a hook nt the 
end of a staff, by which shepherds l«d hold of any sheep by the leg when 
wanted. 

Sksrbitbnb. The Accounts have entries relating to varions persons of 
ftis name, including Sir Richard Sherburne, Mr. Sherbunie of Stoiiyhurst, 
Mr. Thomas Sherburne of Little Mytton, Mrs. Sherburne, and Edward 
Sherburne, who was steward to tlio Shuttle worths. Sir Richard Shcrbumo 
Knt. was the sou of Thomas Sherburne and his wife Jane, daughter of Sir 
.lohr Townley. This Thomos died September 22, 28lh Henry VIII. 
(I53G), leaving three sons. Sir Richard was the eldest, and was of full age 
35th Henry VIII. (1543). He married, 30th of that reign (1.538) Matilda, 
daughter of Sir Richard Bold of Bold. Sir Richard Sherburne died 26tt 
July I.'i!)4; leaving his sons Thomas (died a minor) nnd Richard his heir, 
captain of the Isle of Man, and founder or finisher of the present house of 
Stonyhurat. Sir Richard's brother Robert was a student at Gmy's Inn and 
afterwards a lowycr of Little Mylton : he died Uth Elizabeth (1572); the 
inventory of bis effects amounting to X9ti3. He married Dorothy, fourth 
daughter of Thomas Caltera! ; her father granting to them the manor of 
Little Mjttoti. % this marriage Robert liod Thomas Sheiburne, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Francis Tunstal Esq. of Aucliifo, and had 
live sons and ttvo daughters. (^Whalley.) Mr. Thomas Sherburne of Little 
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was Lliereforc nephew of Sir RicbarU of Stonyhnr 
Darned in tiie Accounts; see Iinlex. In June lliOB, 12a. 6d. was pvea to 
Mr. Sberbumc of the Stonyhuret for a load of salt borrowed of liim in 
winter. In September 1 593, " Mr. Sliei'burna's man" brought a fat stag to 
Smitbills, and Lad fis. 6d- for his fee. Edward Shirbum, the HtewiuO of 
Mr. Lawrence Sbuttleworth, received in December 1601, 338. 4d. as his 
hotf year's wages; and in June 160.3, l(is. 8d. for a quarter's wages; m 
that he Lad just 6ve marks a year, or .£3 Ss. Sd. 

Shebiff (Anglo-Saion tcire-gerefa, shire-recTe, viee-comet), the cliief 
officer under the king [or earl or lord- lieutenant] in every shire or catj-j 
being so called from the first division of the kingdom into counties. 
{Camden.") Anciently the sheriff held a court in various ports of Lis 
county, called a toum or turn ; his office was called a shrievalty ; the area 
of bis jurisdiction a sheriffwick or Bheriffdom ; lie paid a rent called Bberiff- 
gald, and a common tax levied for bis diet was called sheriff-tooth. (,/i*roA.) 
Id the Accounts are various entries as to the Sheriff of Lancashire, who ts 
usually styled " Mr. Sheriff," without his name. They chiefiy relate to the 
issuiug of writs, " mondations," &c. ; but in August 151)8, is a payment of 
2s. 4d. for the diet of the sheriff when he executed a writ of liberate. For 
other entries see Index. 

SaiBTS. The most ancient name was Comma (whence tlio French 
ehemUe), which Isidore defines as a tunic of linen, worn over the skiu and 
in bed at night, &c. In the fif\centh and sisteeutb centuries the doublets 
were nearly disjointed at the elbows, to diaploy the shirt Planchi says 
that shirts bordered with lace, and curiously adorned with needlework, 
were long worn by the nobility. In the sixteenth century they were 
embroidered with silk and gold and silver thread, cut-work borders or gold 
edgings, and were plaited. In the seTCDtecnth century, the doublets were 
greatly shortened, that a large portion of the shirt might appear between 
them and the ligatures of the breeches. The ruffle, temp. Henry VIII., 
was an appendage to the sleeves of the doublet, and called handruff : in the 
seventeenth century it was added to the shirt Night-shirts occur temp, 
Henry VIII. Among the presents to Queen Elizabeth was -'a smock of 
fine Holland, and the bodies and sleeves wrought all over with black silk." 
(Fosh.) A satirist thus writes of the fashions of the period in these articles 
of attire : — Their shirts, which all in a manner do wear, are cither of 
cambric, holland, lawn, or else of the finest cloth that may be got. And 
of these kinds of shirts every one doth now wear alike ; so, u it may be 
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lhmig¥l, OUT forefftttiePB liave made their bonds and ruffs (if lliey hnd any 
It all) of grottser cloth and bitser nlaS tban tlie worst of our shirts are maiic 
oTnow-a-dars. And tlieso sliirls are wrought throughout witli needlewnrk 
oftilk, nni] suL'h like, and curiooslv stitched with open scam, and many 
nther knacks besides, more thaa I can describe ; insomuch that I have had 
of shirts that have cust, some 10s., some 20s., some 40e., some £5, some 
iwenly nobles [£G 138. 4d.] and (which is horrible to bear) some ^10 a 
piece. Yea, the meanest shirt that commonly is worn of any, doth cost a 
crown or a noble \ps. M.^ at the least; and yet this is scarcely thought fine 
enough for the simplest person that is, {Sttiihee.) The ahirt of Charles I. 
(in tbe Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. in 1857) is of what would 
BOW be deemed very coarse linen. In the Accouiila, in July 1611, 7^ yards 
canvos ctolb (at Ojd.) for shirts to John Leigh coat Ss. lid. September, 
jj yards cloth (al lid.) for two shins to Abel; August lfil2, two shirts to 
the bpy of the kitchen 3s. Gd. ; April 1(113, live yards of cloth (at lid.) for 
two shirts to Hargreavcs 4a. 8d. 

Shoes and Shokmakkb. Under Mary's reign the eitravagance of the 
square-toed shoes led to their being prohibited by solemn proclamation. In 
that of Elizabeth the shoes were richly ornamented in different coloura'. 
Pantoufles, or slippere, were also worn, which went " flap, finp, up and 
down in the dirt, casting up mire to the knees of the wearer." Ladies' 
slippers and shoes were fancifully worked in various colours. The coStumo 
of the latter part of Elizabeth's reign continued for some time after the 
of James I. {Eeeleiton.) As hoseii was the phiral form of hose, 
shoon was that of shoe, and Shakspere speaks of " clouted shoon" 

Fitnry VI., part 2) and "sandal shoon" (Hamlet). "Rights and lefts' 
. for Shakspere describes his smith os — 
Stnnding on slippers, whiah bis nimble haste 
Had fiUiel? thriut upon contrary Ibet. 

Sir Walter Raleigh «orc buff shoes, which on great court days were so 
gorgeously covered with |iretious stones as to have exceeded the ■rniue of 
£«,000. In January 1.W.3, twelve pair of single soled shoes with laten 
buckles cost 12d. the pair; thirty-seven pair of shoes, for as many poor 
women, cost 5d. the pair ; twenty pair for the queen's footmen cost 6d. the 
pair; six pair of double soled shoes with laten buckles for the queen's own 
use, cost 12d. the pair. {Eliz. of York.) A puritanical writer of the 
Elizabethan period is minute in his description of the shoes and slippers 
He observes that to these their nether-stocks [stockings] thev 
6i 
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have corked pLoes, pinsnets [? pinsonB, lliin-soled shoes], oiid fine pantoffles 
[slippers nr pattens] which bear them up a finger or two from tlie ground; 
whereof some be of white leather, some of black, and some of red ; some 
of hinck Telvct, some of white, some of red, some of green, razed, carved, 
cut and stitched all over with silk, and laid on with gold, silver and such 

like To go abroad in them [pnntotHes and slippers] as tliey are 

now used altogether, is rather a let or hindrance to a man tlian otherwise; 
for shall he not be fain to knock or spurn at every wall, stone, or post, to 

keep them on his feet ? . , How should they be easy, when n man 

cannot go steadfastly in them, without slipping and sliding at every pace, 
ready to fall down ? Again how should they be easy, whereas the heel 
haiigcth an inch or two over the slipper from the ground? insomuch aa 1 
have known diTcrs men's legs swell with the same. And handsome how 
should they be, when, as with their slipping and Sapping up and down in 
the dirt, they exaggerate a mountain of mire, and gather a heap of clay and 
baggage together, loading the wearer with insupportable burthen ? {StvhbeM.) 
For the prices of shoes at various periods see Appendix II., and for the 
numerous entries in the Accounts as to the piwchase of shoes for ladies, 
gentlemen, boys and girls, &c., their mending, pegging, patting wooden 
heels to them, and dealings with the shoemaker, see the Index. 

Shoeino op Horses, Oxen, &c. Of horec-shoes the Die. Su». describes 
nine different sorts — the planch shoe, or pancelet, shoes witli calkins, with 
rings, with swelling welts or borders, vice-shoes, joint-shoes, patten-shoes, 
shoes for flat feet, pautons or pantables, and half pantona. It was comroon 
to shoe oxen for plough or draught; some the fore feet only; olbera "all 
round," and ox-shoe nails were made for this purpose. In March 1563, 
400 such nails and three plough-clouts coat 5a, In March 1587, sbo^Dg 
four oxen and mending the plough-irons at Lostock coat 2s, ed. ; May 
1591. shoeing the oxen at Smithilla 8d.; January 15!)4, the smith and his 
man three days' work in shoeing the oxen and work horses ]6d.; October 
1597, a man working three and a half days when he ahoed the oxen 21d. ; 
April 1590, a man two days shoeing oxen at Smithills 12d. A horse shoe 
varies in price from 1 jd. (o 3d. Sec Index. 

Sh UTTLB WORTS s, Tbe. Appendix I. is mainly devoted to genealogical 
and biographical notices of the family from the earliest period of their 
history. Little need be added hero beyond referring the reader to the 
names in the Index. An error in the pedigree of one branch of tbe family 
eomplled by Bishop Sbottlcwortb, has been pointed out by that able gene- 
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nlogiel and itnuquftry, the tihtorian of Cheshire. Page 274, the bishop's 
jwiiigree makes Humphrey Shuttlcworth, the vicar of PreetoD, the joungeat 
Mil of Nicholas Shnttloworth by Eliiabcth Moore, and mBkea this Nicholas 
brother of the Richard, born 1644. The pedigree in Burke's " Commoners" 
(which - seems to have come from the family, and to be more full than 
pedigrees generally in that work) makes Humphrey great grandton of 
Nicholas, and this Nicholaa uncle to the Richard born in 1644. The latter 
ii the correct descent, as shown by a pedigree of the Durham branch of the 
bmily, compiled by the Rev. James Raine jun., and with which he has 
favoured ns, through the Rev. F. R. Raines. The Richard Shuttleworth 
who died January 1648 (see p. 274) left three children ; Richard (whoso 
descent is given correctly), Nicholas, and Fleetwood ; a daughter, who 
married William Lambton gentleman, and died July liJD4. Nicholas, the 
second son, of Durham, married in September 1071, Elizabeth, daughter 
and co-heiress of Thomas Moore of Berwick -on-Tuced, merchant. He died 
inteMaie in September 1684, his widow surviving till December 1604. 
They left fivechildren — foursonsandadaughter. 1. Richard, of El vet, 
gentleman, baptised December 1672, and was buried in Durham Cathe- 
diml October 1704, o.s.p. 2. Nicholas, married, in August 1703, Lucy, 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Blakiston, rector of Whitburn. Bis elder 
brother Richard by will left him nil bis lands, fisiiings, &c., at Spittle, 
Tweedmoulh, and all his lands, &c., in the counties of York, Durham, and 
North ntnberland. He died September 1705. There were three children, — 
two sons (one predeceased his father and the other was posthumous) and a 
daughter Eliiabeth, the only child at her father's death, who therefore left 
her bis lands in Norhamsbire and Islandshire, his part of the tithes of 
Bywell, &c , which she lost when her brother was born, — 1. Richard, 
May 1704, and buried July 17U5 ; 2. Nicholas, of New Elvet, gentle- 
posthumous son, born May 1706, and married Eliaabelh, one of the 
daughters of Humphrey March, of Foxton, co. Durham, gentleman, 
id anbsequently heiress of her brother John Elstob, Esi^. She died Decem- 
ber 1730, and her husband September 1770; they had 6ve children, three 
sc»u and two daughters: — 1. Richard, born Soptombor 1731, mayor of 
Durham 1782, and died August 1797 a, p. 2. Nicholas, bom in 1734, 
shot by accident on board an East Indiamon, on his passage to Bombay, in 
1753. 3. Humphrey, bom January 1735, M.A. Christ Church Oxon 1760, 
His father letY l<im £.»m and £10u a year, to be paid by his brvther 
Bichard. He was vic&r of Kirkham and Preston, co. Lancaster, died in 
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1812, and was burieJ al Kiikham. (Vu!ko diclus "Old Nump»r> 
married, in February 1TT4, Aooe, daughter of Philip Hogbton Esq., 1i}i 
whom Le hod Gve childreu, of whom the second son, Philip Nicholas, 
became liiebop of Chiclicster. The two BJBlerit of Iticbnrd, Nicliolos, Aui 
Humphrey were Anne, who married Jobu Sroitb of Bumhall, aod bad 
issue; and Elizabeth, to whom her father left .£.J00 and an annuity of 
ilOO. Sbe died unmarried February 1702. — In the compotus of Black- 
burnEhire 4th Edward IV, (1484-j), which is quoted by WbitaUer in his 
Addeuda to " Whallcy" (p. * 523) are the entries (among rents of dirers 
persons for lands, &c., devised to the tcnantfl before the eompotua i 
taken) of ~ 

Uic. 8hotilworth, pro Copthorethej 6s. C 

TenBDCBofpBdjhftmproShapcden (? Snbden) Bonk 2a. < 

lu another class — 

I Job. PilkJntan pro pwco de Ightonhull JE20 6 8 

Bnroaril Sholilworth, pro Whotdoy Cmt 5 8 

£t pro VmicnrU de OrcrbarroTr forth, Buper ad Cs -10 

Pro NetliBtbarrow forth 4 11 8 

Shuttle WORTH, Sm liicBABo. It would appear that Mr. Sergeant 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Shuttlewortb was in faTour with the Earl of 
Leicester; for Mr. Sergeant Walmesley (afterwards Sir Thomos Walme«ley 
Knt., one of the Judges of the Common Pleas) being named for the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, wrote from Sergeants' Inn, on the 15th December 1585, 
. to the Earl of Shrewsbury, proyine bis aid to avoid this so called preferment, 
wbieb, he saya, would be a puaisbment and a loss to bim ; for, being 
troubled with a bloody flux, he should only go to Ireland to die, and he 
should thereby also lose 1,U00 marks [£G06 13s. 4d.] a year, which be 
should get if he might continne his practice at the English bar; the two 
Chief Justices having by letter declared that his service ia as requisite in 
England as the service of any other serj^eant at the bar, for the subjects of 
the realm who have cases nf great weight and dilBculty at the common 
Jaw ; that he might not be so well spared as divers others. &c. Then be 
adroitly iuggesU a fit man for the Irish Chief Justice in the following pus- 
I i^: — " Mr. Sergeant Shuttlewortb, hoving as much lands as I [not £40 K 
I jear] in his own right, and 500 marks a year [£:i33 fis. 9d.] in bis wife's 
right, was called to be a Sergeant on purpose to servo in Ireland (whoreio 
he saved the charges of 400 marks [i26G 13b. 4d.] which wo did beai 
when we proceeded [to [be coif]); yel, by iny Lord of Leicester's meu% 
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^H te is to be dUcharged, &ud b; this means, 1, wbo am tbe weakest, am 
^K.JRren to tbe w-all." — {Lodge't lUut. of Brilith Hitt.) 
^^p SdDTTLSWOKTii, Tbomas. In addition to what bna been stated of this 
^^beotlemaa in Appendix I. pp. 2T1-2, 28.5-l>7, we m&y add & brief abstract 



B will, found jusl bcf( 
■fcptember 13113, and 35tb Eliaabeth. 
of Soiithells, co. Lancaster, gentlenia 
be gives and bcqucatbt 
goodness and mercv I tn 
body I bequeath to Cbrii 
moneys, and chattels (ce 

■ excepted) to be divided 
Ipvcs to Aline liis wife, 
lording to tbo cusioic 
Eficbolas and tightred, and his dnughtera Ai 
iqnally to be divided amon;;Bt them, for ond in 









> of this 



•mpletcd. It is dated 25th 

He \i styled " Thomas Shuttlcwortb 

.'■ First, in the manner of tbo time, 

unto Almighty Uod, through whose 

uf tlicm that shall be saved ; and my 

Then all his goods, debts, dntjea, 

ind terms of years in Iglitenhill Park 

equal parts, nbereof the first part he 

e of her reasonable part of his goods, 

DUiitry. The secoud part to bis sons 

Elenor and Elizabeth, 

lame of their reasonable 



jKcliyldes' parts and porti 

Tbe third and lost part 
SbuUlowortb his father " my bt 
Sbuttleworth Knt., my brother. 



of bis goods, according to the custom afore- 
in various legacies and bequests. To Hugh 
Bt cloko and velvet girdle." To Sir Richard 
£4 in gold to make him a ring of gold. To 



Laurence Sbuttleworth my brother, parson of Whichford, my g 

ngnet of gold. To my sister Jane SbHttlewortb 408, To my cousin Henry 

Sbuttleworth, of Gray's Inn, 4Us. yearly during tbo spaee of three yenrs 

next afWr my decease, if he continue at " learningc" at Gray's Inn afore- 

■ pud; otlierwisc this legacy to be void. To Richard Leaver my father-in- 

■kw, Thomas Leaver bis son, Tliomasyn wife of tbe said Thomas, and 

Bbitifi'e Leaver son of tbe said Richanl, every of tbcm lOs. in gold. To my 

"tonains Thomas Grymshawe, Nycholas Grymshawe and Cutlibert Heslceth, 

every of tbem 10s, To John Woodroffe, William Kcnion, and Robert 

Aspden, every of ibera 10s. To every servant that weareth my brother 

Sir Richard bis cloth 5s,, and to every other his hired work servant, as well 

men as women, 2s. Unto James Yate one quarter's wages and "a pair of 

hoose and dublctt." I will that my executors shall uiakc "pennie 

dowle" unto the poor, being at my funeralls. To the poor people 

~ih&biting and dwelling in Padibam and Burnley (to bo distributed 

t divided at the discretion of my executors,) viz. in Padibam 40b. 

1 in Burnley 20s. The residue of this third part, if any remain, to 

equally divided among my children Nicholas, I'ghtred, 
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and EliKobeth. But as lie doubu wlietlier the third part will suflice 
tLe legacies specifieJ, or the second part for llie preferring of his snid child- 
ren (a reaaonable jointure end dower having been alri^ady made and pro- 
vided for hia wife], his n-ill ia that Ills executors, after hia decease, may 
bargain and eell, &c., all such interest and terms of years as he has in three 
messnagcs and tenoments with the apiiurtcnances in Ightenhill Park, now 
ur late in the occupation of Kobcrt Barcroftc and Laurence Spencer de- 
ceased, and in all land, &c., to the said inessnages belonging. The rooney 
to bo received of isuch sale, &c,, hia ciecntors to employ towards the pajr- 
rnent and discharge of legacies remaining undischarged with the third part 
of hia goods, &c, Tho residue of his money to his five younger children, 
equally to be divided among them. And whereas Anne his wife is entitled 
to have for her dower the third part of bis lands and tenements in the 
county of Westmorland, he gives tbe reversion as well of the Haid third 
part immediately after ber decease, as also of the other two parts imme- 
diately after his own decease, to hia executors, till they shall have received 
of the issues and profitii thereof so much as shall saSice for the maintenance 
and education of Richard Shattlewortii, his son and heir apparent, as the 
executors shall think expedient, as also to make up the " chyldes' parts,' 
&C,, unto the said Nicholas, Ughtred, Anne, Elenor, und Elizabeth, the Grat 
and full sum of .£100 apiece for and towards their preferment and advance- 
ment. [Then follows the usual clause, in case of death of any of tbe 
children, hia or her legacy to bo divided among the survivors.] Provided 
that if any of his five younger children as shall die, be ordered, ruled or 
governed by bia brother Sir Richard, ihcn his or their part or portion shall 
be employed by the executors to such of them tbe survivors as his brother 
Sir Richard shall limit or appoint. He appoints tbe said Sir Richard Shuttle- 
worth Knt., John WoodrofFe, Thomas Grymshawe, and Nycholaa Grym- 
shawG, servants of Sir Richard, executors of this will, as his special trust is 
in them ; humbly praying the said Sir Richard to "stand good unckle to 
my said children, and for Oodes cauEe to respect their education." The 
will IS signed "Thomas Shuttle worth e," and sealed, signed, and proved (as 
an endorsement stales) in the presence of William Kenion, Edward Sher- 
burne, Robert Aspden, Christopher Sraithe, and James Yeato [Yate]. All 
these were officers or superior servants, as stewards and bailifls, of Sir 
Richard Shultieworth. 

SHuiTLEwonTii, tMB Manor and Hamlst. In addition to tbe notice of 
the place in connection with the name (Appendix I. p. 258] and to th»t of 



rtL Old Hall (p. 311), we msv state that in tbe great Lacy In- 
, quwitton or 1311, as to Tottington, near Burv, it is declared that Henry 
' do Bory owes suit and service at tlie court of Bury for half the manor of 
fihuttleworth. This is probably the hamlet of Shuttlewortb in the town- 
ihip of Waimerslcy and parish of Bury, six miles north of Bury. Near this 
Tillage is Whittle Hill (originally White Hull, the white hill) the elevation 
of which is edd to be 1614 feet above the level of the oea^ lu an ioquisi- 
lion post mortem of t!ie 34th Henry VIII. (1542), Edmund Ashton de 
Clmddcrlon is found to have held five messuages, forty acres of land, six of 
pastore, twenty-six of wood, twenty of meadow, and one hundred of moor 
uul turbary in ShotiiwoKh, of Richard Townley the elder, by a rent of 9s., 

and without brade arrow heads : worth yesTly 26s. 2d. 

Sickness, Bill or thh. As in London there were weekly hills of mor- 
tattty; 80 doubtless dnring the plague or pestilence (of which in London 
68,596 persons died in two years) there would be a weelily bill of the 
state of the epidemic. In October 1608, the clerk of St. Martin's (London 
or Islington) was paid 16d. for a quarter's bill of the sickness. See 
I note on Plaoub. 

Silk and Silkuan. As an imported article, silk was of rare use among 
the Anglo-Saxons, but more general after the Conquest. Changeable taffeta 
(or shot t;ilk) gowns, and other kinds of it occur. By a statute of 33rd 
Henry VIIL (1541-2) a person whose wife wore a silk gown was bound 



to find a charger for government. (Foib.) 

rslue with gold, weight for weight, and vi 
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to Europe in tljo sixth century. Charlemag: 
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mantles were worn by some noblemen's ladi« 

Castle in 1286. Silk was worn by the English clergy in 1534. 

mauufactured in England in 1604, and broad silk woven from n 

This manufocture was brought to perfection by the French refugees in 
' SpiUlfields in 1688. (_Haydn.) Great exertions were made about the 

beginning of the seventeenth century to fix the silk manufacture in England, 

and it is supposed that most of the old mulberry trees (including the famous 
D Shakspere's garden) were planted in consequence of a proclamation 
|-to ihkt effect, issued by James \. in 1608, along with which 10,000 plants 
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r tlie breeding and rearing of silk worms. This part c 
pion WHS rendered unnecessary indeed by the importation of raw silk from 
India; but the Tuanufacturo Ilaelf went on. Workmen were invited from 
other countries, and wvre incorporated in 1629, and so early as ICCO llie 
silk-throwsters alone employed above 40,000 men, women and cliildren. A 
still ei'cater impulse was given to this trade in 1G85, when by the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, Louis XIV. compelled many thousand French 
artisans to seek refuge in this country. Many of these settled in Spital- 
fields OS silk weavers, and their superior taste and ski!! were soon displayed 
in the fine silks, satins, brocades and lutestrings which the looms of England 
produced. London was the chief seat of this manufiicture, altliough a weaver 
might here and there be found in the country towns. (Hceleslon.) There was 
a company of silk-women in England so early as 1 45 j ; but these were pro- 
bably employed in needlework of silk and thread- Italy supplied England 
and other countnea with the broad silks till US.'). (Pulkyn.) "Cotton's 
Remains'' instances silk as one of "the luxurious articles, the immeasurnbto 
use whereof grew here abont l.'iT3." Its consumption subsequently was 
abundantly increased ; for Camden, in his history of that process, published 
soon afterwords, says, " the people or richer sort wear silks glittering with 
gold and silver, either embroidered or laced." In the reign of James I. Sir 
Baptist Hicks (afterwards Viscount C-'amden) and others raised themselves to 
rank and affluence as retail silk mercers. In the reign of Henry VI. the mer- 
cers (originally chapmen of small wares) Lnd become extensive dealers in silks 
and velvets, and had resigned their trade in the smaller articles of dress to 
the haberdashers. The Mercers" Company of London became a mixed 
body of merchants nnd shopkeepers. Of this company was Dick Wbittiog- 
ton, whose epitaph styles him "flos mereatorum," or the flower of mep- 
chanU ; and the illustrious Sir Thomas (frcsham, the prince merchant of 
Elizabeth's time and founder of the Hoyal Exchange, of the lectures at 
Gresham College {now Crosby Hall), &c. In 15«1 the wardens of the 
Mercers* Company were summoned before the queen's council " for utter- 
ing and selling velvets, satins, and damasks," at the great prices they did, 
"considering that her majesty had brought her huse coin to as line n coin 
as ever was in England ; which baseness of coin had thentofore been ihein 
and others' excuse for the high prices of all manner of wares ; and (hot llw 
nobility perceived no amendment of the prices of the said sorts of silks, to 
the great offence of her grocc." Stotre writen of them, after this tirae, &9 
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conristiiig "much of a\ich ae sold ricli sillis brought from Italy, who lived 
chieily in Cheapside, St. Laurence Jewry, and the old Jewry," adding else- 
where that "these mercers are generully merchants." Campbell^ iu "The 
I London Tradesmnn" (1757), says the silk mercer "traffics most with the 
I hdies, dealing iu silks, velvets, brocades, and an inniimerablc train of ex- 
I pensiTe articles for the ornament of the fair ses. The business requires 
• great capital to make a figure," A century earlier, Taylor, the water- 
0U8 stuffs in which mercers then dealt — 



AIu '. what would our sillc-morcorg be, 

What would they do, iwect Hcmpieed ! bat for thoo f 

Ruh, Trifelod, Purops and Novnto, 

filiagge, Filiettft, Damask and Moaclmdo. 
Of the mercers' conlpany Richard II. wns a "free hrotlier" and Queen 
Elisabeth "a free sister," Nny the grandi'aUier oF ihat queen's grandfather 
was a mercer. Sir Geoffrey Bulicn, grandfather of Thomas Earl of Wiltshire, 
who WBd maternal grandfather of Queen Eliiabeth, (Herbert.) In the 
Wardrobe Accounts of Edward IV, (1480) are velvets, satins, damasks, 
Kud other silks, bought of Fiercs de Vraull of Montpelier in Gascony, 
valued at ,£338 I r,s. (id. Cloth of gold was sometimes on satin ground. 
Of damask of silk were 71? yards, satin of silk 40!) yards. 1^ oz, of silk 
(thread). 10 lb. 10 oz.; silk fringe, of silk and gold ditto 2 lb. 5 oi,; 3 
gross of points of aillc ribbon ; 12 cushion-cloths, with imagery of silk; 
21^ yards of changeable [shot] sarcenet; a doublet of black satin; 26 
jmrds black satin, 14 laces of silk ribbon, 7 yards broad silk ribbon for 
girdles, a gown of green damask, lined with black satin ; and for covering 
nx af the king's books (the Holy Trinity, Titus Livius, the Governal of 
Kings and Princes, a Bible, a Bible Historical, and Froissart) 2^ yards of 
corse of siik [silk ribbon, woven or braided] and a nail of blue silk, weigh- 
ing 1$ oz.; 4^ yards and half a quarter of black silk, weighing 3 oa.; 16 
laces and 16 tassels (weighing together 6j oz.) ; 16 buttons of bine silk 
and gold. The king gave to Prince Richard, Duke of York, 5 yards of 
block SBlio for a gown and 5 yards purple velvet for lining ; 5 of green 
•atio for another, with 2j yards of black sarcenet for its lining; and to the 
College of Windsor 30f yards white damask with fioweis of divers colours, 
2 yards of tawny satin ; 13 yards each of red of blue and of white velvet 
tissue, cloth of gold ; and 7 pieces of baudekins of silk [a rich and precious 
tilk stuff introduced into England in the tliirteenth century, composed of silk 
mterwovea richly with threads of gold]. To Sir William Parr the king 
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II clotli of gold upon satin ground. (^A 
y Bryan of London, mercer, for ailks, 
for the uae of tbe queen of Henry VII. was ilOT 10s., and the 
show that lier majesty also dealt with several other mercers. In June of 
that year were bought of hitn H yards hiack damask for a cloak for the 
queen (at Ts. 4d.) ,'iSa. Sd. ; 5 yaiAe black sarcenet for lining it (at 4s.) and 
liyard black Telvet for bordering the same (at 10s.) 17a. 6d.; ao that the 
materials for the cloak cost £i 16s. 2d. In February 1503, Mistress Locke, 
ailkwoman, had a bill against the queen of .£fiO (is. 5d. for "certain frontlets, 
bonnets, and other stiilf of her occupation, by her delivered to the quecn'a 
use.' (Eliz. York.) In 1530, William Locke, mercer, was paid for certain 
sillia, &c., for Henry VIII. ^232 Ids. 3d. Id March 1531, to Richard 
Greabam, for silks delivered to tbe Cardinal [Wolsey] j£22 126. 3d. 
(ffeniy VIII.^ in which are other heavy bills for ailks.) For other prices 
of silk articles see Appendix II. Various entries of silk in the Accounts 
will ho found by the Index. In July Hi2(]. the bill of the silVmau was 
£3 128. 

Skatb (Anglo-Saxon Seeadda, Latin Sguatus, Welah morpatfi, i.e. sea- 
cat, whence perhaps the English akate) a popular name for numerous (ish 
of the ray genus. (See note on Kay.) The Saia batU called the skate, 
gray skate, or blue skate, ia the most common, weighing sometimes 200 lb., 
and is much used for the table. (P. Ct/e., Jardtne, Wehi.) Rag soys that 
tbe skate ia also called the monk-fish, and by tho Italians poKC angelo, the 
angel Gab. In tbe Accounts are numerous purchases of skate. See Index. 

Skaylino. In the Accounts aro entries, December IG17, for hedge- 
making and skai/linij of mould hills [? raole-hilli)] at Hebletliwaite 20s. ; 
January 161!), tkai/ling of mould hills as. To akayle or scale (Anglo-Sason 
letflaii) ia to spread, to disperse abroad; so in the north they say "the 
church ia scaling," "the school ia scaltng," i.e. dispersing. It ia n nauni 
stipulation in agreements between landlords and tenants in Northnrnhnr- 
land, thot the tenant "shall scale the mole hills." {B. GIom.) 

Skekl or Sbill. Skkllet OB Skillht. A skeel is a cylindrical wooden 
tub or vessel for carrying milk or water, with an upright handle mode of 
one of the staves, in place of a bow. Hence ekillet, a diminuUvo ake«l. 
{B. O'lost.) Skilict, a aroall pot, of iron, copper or brass, with a long 
handle. (Halli.) Sktle, an iron slice used for skimming the grease off 
broth. {Northern.) In the Accounts, in October 1592, three skillets for 
the dey-house (dairy) cost 3a. 3d. ; June 1800, one skille [? skcel or skile] 



k Ibnien ladle costing 6d. ; September, two "Bkillcs" 18d. ; Hnj 
skilles" 19d.; June IGOJ, two skilles for the bouse 2s.; 
', two skilles 22(1. 

Skihb (and FuEis] AND SKiNNEm. The more Toluable skins of animkls, 
vith long hair, are named furs; and tbe imports of skins and furs into 
Rngltmd include those of the bear, heaver, cat, coney, deer, ermine, Rtcfa, 
fox, goat, kid, liunb, lynx, marten, miuk, musquasli, nutiia, otter, racoon, 
seal, sheep and squirrel. (C. Ettight.) The charter of the Skinners' Com- 
puif of London, IQtb Henry VII. (1500-1) enumerates skin of ermine, 
skins of sahtcs, martens, foyns, minever pure; staged gray; foin 
linsey gmy ; fur of bethes (i.e. livery furs) ; akius of heftTcr, hogge, 
&C. Stripe, writing of this company, says — It flourished in former 
les, when sables, lucems and other rich furs were worn for tippets in 
England, which were princely ornaments, C'oiioy skins and other furs of 
&e breed of this realm were then brought by pedlars and such like to the 
(kinners, who bought them at reasonable rates, and chose and culled what 
were fit to wear within the realm, and caused them to be dressed, and set 
the poor on work ; and so had by choice and pieuty wherewith to serve the 
nobles, gentlemen and other subjects of England. The rest they vended to 
followed his trade; and to the merchants such as were fit to 
sent beyond the sea. But about tire latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
le, the skinners were mnch disabled by the wealthy merchants sending 
the shires and counties of the realm, drawing unto them the pedlars, 
petty chapmen and other gatherers of tikius, and so engrossing skins into 
their hands, which they sent beyond sea; thus esceedirgly hindering the 
skinners in tiieir trade. Henry Lane, in a letter to Hackluyt (1567) 
regrets the disuse of furs, which he says were "better n-ith small cost to bo 
preferred, tlinn those new silks, shags and rags wherein a great part of the 
cloth of the laud is hastily consumed." The above complaint as to rabbit 
skins as worn by nobles and gentlemen, shows that the richer furs of 
foreign growth wero but in Eittio use at this period ; but they appear in all 
the portraits of persons of condition in the reign of Henry VIIT. In the 
wills of various persons {in Nieolait "Testamenta Vetusta") the following 
furs amongst others are named, in chronological order: — In 1508, William 
Water, cierk, a furred coat; 1513, Thomas Eari of Ormond, two best 
gown* of eilk furred; 1515, Dean Colet, his best coat of camhiet furred 
with "black boggys" (sheepskin); 1.^24, Thomas West, Lord la Warrcand 
lord of the manor of Manchester, to the church of Broadwater, his crimson 
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velvet gown, furred with black ; lo32, John Lord Bcrners, 
tan-ny dnmnGk furred nith jennets, anil a cost of liluck velvet furred wiA 
martens; 153!>, Sir William Kingston, K.G., a gown of black aatin, furred 
with sables; 1S44, Sir John ComwalliB, Knt.. a gon-n of blaek damask 
furred with martens; 1531, Sir John Wallop, Knt., a gown furred with 
sables; another with lucerns, and a sarsenet gown furred with black coney. 
The Skinners' Company of London were incorporated in 1327. lu the 
reign of Elizabeth, aecordiug to Slri/pe, nottvithstanding the alleged decline 
in the wearing of the richer furs, the skinners were very numerous, living 
iu n competent manner, eontrihuting to the expenses of ihe state, and mun- 
taining large families. They employed numbers of poor workmen called 
" lawyers" in dressing coney skins, and others of home growth, which were 
collected of tiie country people, by pedlars travelling for that purpose. To 
restrain the merchants from tlic competition noticed above, the skinners 
petitioned Elizabeth in 1502 to have the exclusive monopoly. Tbey were 
opposed, however, by the Eastland merchants and by the lord mayor ; and 
monopolies being at the time complained of in parlioment, their patent 
(which was about to be signed by the queen) was refused, and the skinners, 
like others, bod to endure competition. {Herbert.) But the Accounts have 
less to do with the costly furs than with the skins of domestic animals killed 
on the estate. These were sometimes called fells (Anglo-Sason/ofle, Latin 
pelHa) especially if of sheep ; and a fellmonger was a dealer in sheepskins, 
part of whose business was to separate the wool from the pelts or skins. 
So a pelt-monger is one who deals in skins, and peit-wool is that pulled off 
the skin of a dead sheep. (£. Die.) The skins in the Accounts are set 
forth in tlie Indei as skins of ox, cow, calf, dog, horse, " mort," kid, lamb, 
sheep, and Brasil skins. The larger skins seem to have been sold to 
tanners ; those of the kid and lamb, &c., to glovers. In August 1598, hdf 
a dogskin was bought for a saddle ; iu May 1601, half a horseskin, to mood 
the horse-gear, cost 28. 4d.; August 1620, one " brasselt-skin" lOd. TblB 
was probably a skin dyed red. In the accounts of the grocers' company in 
1453 arc named "Saunders and Brnzil" (woods). Brazil was a name in 
lorth of England for a sulphate of iroii. (/falli.) Amongst tbe articles 
y dyers to produce a red colour is Brazil wood. (C. Knight.) ** Mort 
are twice named in the Accounts. In ItilT, four si 
old at 12d. each or £i; mutton skins fetched lljd. e 
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ireallier tkint, a ewe skin ani eleven lamb skins sold for its. 4d. In 1500, 
Ihe skinner bouglit live mutlon gkina (at 2s. ed.) 12s, 6d,, seventeen 
"chance skins* 12*., two calfskins 12d,, and a lamb skin 4d. The Unner 
bouglit ten "oxen slaughter hides" at l!ls. eacli, and live "liine liides" at 
I Is. each. In January l(il8, four calf skins were sold for 3s. 6d. On tlie 
otber liand, in March 1G04, two calf skins were bought in CKthcroe for 
2a. 8d., " to be the boys cither of them one pair of breeches." For various 
otber entries see the Index. 

Skoll-cap. In the Accounts, in July 1<589, a knit cap to put in a 
"sknJe" (skull-cap) for a light horseman cost 22d. The ekull-cap being 
of steel or iron, the woollen cap was a, necessary lining. 

Slats. (French eselat, etclater, to split) Slate of snndry colours is 
everywltere in manner to he had, as is tie flint and chalk, the shaliler and 
the pebble. Where plenty of wood is, they cover the houses with tiles 
[shingles], otherwise with straw, sedge or reed, except some quarry of slate 
he near hand, from whence they have for their money so much us may suffice. 
{Oarri.) Tbc true slate is found only in the ancient argillaceous strata, 
snperposed on mica schist and gneiss, and covered by old red sandstone or 
mountain limestone; and from these strata slates of various 't'alue are dug 
in Scotland, Cumberland, Westmorland, Yorkshire, Cliarnwood Foresi, 
North Wales (abundantly). South Wales, Devon, Cornwall, and the north 
and south of Ireland. The thin flagstone of the coal formation in many 
ports of England and Wales, and the laminated sandy limestone of various 
places, were, and still are, often called sliitcs, and were and arc still exten- 
sively nsed in roofing, (C. Knight.') In all probability what is termed slate 
or *■ Bclat" in the Accounts was not true slate, but the laminated flagstone of 
thedistricL In 1582, slates cost 28. 7d., and slating [rooflng with these 
thin flat stones] l!)s. 8d. August 1583, ^UO of slate 3s. lOd., and 400 
slates 4s. 8d. June 1586, Giles Horrahin for working six days at Smithills 
at the slate delf lod. [Ofcourse there ia no dclf of real slate at or near 
Smithills.] January Mi^Ja, Ohver Stones for scappling [rough dressing with 
hammer only] of slate at Shenton slote-pit, six days (at 4d.), and his son 
foar days (at Id.) 22d. [Wo know of no Slienton in Lancashire, and 
jKjrhaps this was in Derbyshire.] October 1537, a man and his son for 
getting "sclat" in Heaton eleven days (at 5d.) 4b. 7d. November 1604, 
for getting thirty score nine yords (60!* yards) of "sclalo" for the great barn 
at Gawtliorpe (at 4d. yard) ^10 3s. 

Slatso. One who worked, chietly in covering roofs, with aUtes or with 
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flat alate-atoncB. For their wages at different periods see Appendix II. Id 
the Accounts are numerous entries of the emplo^^ment and wages of slaters. 
Amongst agreemeiila and contracts witit slaters, is one in December 15!)0, 
by which William Yate was to miuntain and keep nil the houses at 
Siuithills and Lostock with slating, aa oflen as accosion should need, for one 
whole year Tor 8s. May 1613, John Bbhton, slater, was paid his half 
year's allowance for amending the date and mossing lOs. In July 1(112, 
under the head of " Slater's wages," is an entry — three years for repwring 
of the houses at Gawlhorpe (within 20d, of the whole wage) 58b. 8d. [i.e. 
308. a year]. Mem. : that from henceforth he is to receive no more wages, 
but, in lieu of his line for his common, to repair the houses at ftawthorpe 
and Barton. Roofing with flat stones seems to have reiguired moss for the 
interstices. 

Sleeves. Sleeves for coats and gowns were so contrived that ther might 
be affixed lo or sepnrnted from them, as occasion required ; they wet's com- 
monly made of different nintcrials, and were often superbly ornamented. 
Amongst the apparel left in the wardrobes of Henry VIII. at his decease, 
were a pair of trunk sleeves of red cloth of gold, with cut works, having 
twelve pair of aiglettes of gold, and welted with hiack velvet A pair of 
French sleeves of green velvet, richly embroidered with flowers of damask 
gold, pearl of Morisco work, witli knops of Venice gold, cordian raised, 
either sleeve having sis small buttons of gold, and in every button a. pearl, 
and the branches of the flowers set with pearls. The sleeves in some cases 
had cuffs, in others ruffs or ruffles, at the hands. (Sirull.) The sleeve of b 
gown or other garment is translated by Palsgrave by die word " Manche,' 
which is an ancient heraldic bearing. By statute of ITth Edward IV. 
(H77-8) it was made lawful for the wives and unmarried daughters of 
persons worth ^20 a year or up«-nrda to use and wear in their collars, 
vents and sleeves of their gowns and liukes, " sarcenet or tarteron." (Aof. 
Pari.) 

Smblt (Anglo-Saxon), a small Hah of the genus Otmerut, belonging to 
the salmon family, and very delicate food. It emits a peculiar odour, like 
the smell of cucumbers or green rashes. {Jardine.) Some have compared 
the smell to that of violets, and Bay names the smelt Violaeea. It is also 
called the sparling and sperling {Otmerut etperlantu). The true smelt as a 
Britieb lish seems confiQed to the east and west coasts ; its place along the 
southern coast being occupied by the Athorine or sand-smelt ^Atherina 
Prethyter of C'uv.) which is very plentiful, of excellent (gunlily, uid with a 



i^ocnrntiers. (Mut. An. Jfat.) In the Mersey arc taken vast 
quandciee of sparlings or smelts, a liah remarkable for its smell oe ncll as 
last*. (C Leigh.) In the AccouDts, in March 138,>, a half hundred of 
«me!ts anil tn-o teudics cost 18d.; May 1J)!)0, Jtoobs aii<l smelts cost 20d. ; 
July 1620, 3 lb. of snioltes for the house use l'2d. [This may he smalts.] 
April lt()9, sineits <i<l. Other entries uf presents of amelta -nil) he found 
^^W tbe llidcs. See also Spaiu.INgs. 

^^■fiHSLTiKc (Danish imeller, Swedish »matla, i.e. to melt, with e prefixed), 
^^^p roelttog of ore, in order to sejHinite the metal from extraneous Eub- 
^^^^icea. (Webs.) Sec the ootc on Iron. After the icad hud been used 
for the roof of Gawthorpo Hail, in March 1603, Henry Orrell, a hellfotmder 
at Wigan, wag called in, and paid 20s. for smelling the lead ashes; and 
two men that came from Barnard Cattle by my master's appointment, for 
trying the reversion of the plumbers' ashes, were paid 5b. 

SuiTHs AND SuiTnr (Anglo-Saxon gmith, Danish and Swedish gmed, 
from smiling), literally the striker, the beater; hence one who forges with 
the hammer or works in metals, as iron or block smith, gold smith, siker 
smith, copper Bmitli, &c. tlcnce tlie common name of Smith, from the 
number of workmen employed in working metals in the early ages. ( Webt.) 
In early deeds and charters ihe name Smith is Latinised oa Faher (French 
Le ^evre). In the Accounts the entries of smiths and their wages arc verv 
numerous, for which see Index, also Appendix II., and the notes on the 
several metala. There was a smithy at the Smitliills; for in July Io9H the 
smith of Lostock was paid for making a pair of bellows for the smithy at 
the Smithilla, and for iron to be a pair of pipes to the said bellows 43. (id. 

Shithills. To the notFce of Sniithills Hall in Appendix I. pp. 331-333, 
we add the following: — In 1.14.1, a lease for lives was granted from Sir 
John do la Warre lo Henry de Smytlielee and Margery his wife and Henry 
their son, of six acres of pasture. Is this the old form of the word Smithills ? 
Smithills Dean, described by Mr. D. Rasbotham as an extensive common, 
is a hamlet in the township of Halliwell and parish of Dean, five miles 
north-west of Bolton. The entries in the Accounts relating to Smithills 
Hall, — which was the residence of Sir lliclmrd Shuttleworth about seven- 
teen years, till his death in ISfifl, — are very numerous. See Index. 

Ships. The snipe (Scolopax gaUinaffo of Linnieus) is provincially called 
the »nile. \Snila Anglo-Saxon, so that enile was the original name. 
Dratfton in liis " Ow!," has tlio line " The witless woodcock and his neigh- 
bour anitei" and Heyieood enumerates "green plover, mite, patridge. 
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krke, cocke and plics^aut."] Its weight is about four ounces; lengtli near 
twelvo incites; t)je bill tbrcc incLcs long. It 19 plentiful in most parts of 
Englnnil, and is found in all situations, in high us well us low lands, depeud- 
ing much on tbo weather. In very wet times it resorts to the bills ; at otlicr 
times frequents raorshes, where It eon push its bill into tlie earth after 
worms, its principal food, (Monloffttt.) It is the "single snipo" of Sweden. 
It weighs about four ounces, and its flesh is tender, sweet, and of an excel- 
lent rclisli. {Rag's Wiil.) There nre three birds of this family (four if wo 
include the woodcock), which have received local or common names ftom 
their siiB in proportion to each other. Thus the solitary or great snipe 
(Scoiopax major) is the grande ou double B^eauine of the French; 
tlie Bercacino maggiore of the Italians ; the mitteUrhnepfe of the GenoiUia ; 
ond the double snipe of tlio English. It is a rorc t isitor to our shores. lie 
weiglit is from soTcn to nine ounces; length twelve inches. The snipe 
{S. rjallinago) is the Beauteau Iticattine and ckevrc voland of tbo French, 
the beixaeino of the Italians, the Kald-tehneppe of the Gcnnaus, and the 
common snipe or suite of England. It weighs about four ounces. The 
woodcock (S. rutticola) is the Bieaate of the French, Beccaeeia of the 
Italians, the teald-ichneppe of the Germans, and the woodcock of tbe 
English. The Jack snipe (S. ffoUinula) t% la petite D^catiine a.nA BieattiM 
aottrde of the French ; the moorachneppe of the Germans, and the snip»- 
knave or judcock of provincial English. It is about half the size of tha , 
common snipe, seldom exceeding 2\ oimccs in weight. The common snipe 
breeds in Britoin, wherever favourable locahties afford it shelter; as in the 
Orkneys, Scotland, Wales, Dorset, the New Forest, Cambridgeshire, Nor- 
folk, and in Ireland. In winter our home-bred birds are joined by vast 
accessions from the North of Europe, the greatest numbt?r arriving in the 
beginning of November. (Mut. Av. Nat.) The fat of the snipo (soyi 
Vieiliot) is of a most delicate savour, which it acquires only after the first 
appearance of the frosty season. It is cooked like the woodcock, without 
being drawn. {Pantrophion.) In the Accounts, snipes ore frequcnil; 
named, hut they were generally bought with otlicr birds, as larks, ]>Iovcra, 
purres or slinta, teal, lapwings, redshanks, &c. In August 1 J!)0, two doieu 
snipes cost lOd. ; October, seventeen snipe-knaves and four snipes cost 9d. ; 
November, ten snipes and a teal, 8d. ; Heccmher, five snipes, 6d. ; Novem- 
ber isyi, a plover, a snipe, and a snipe-knave, 3d. ; four snipes and four 
snipe-knaves, ed. , December, fourteen SJiipes and a redshank, I5d. ; Se|»- 
t«mber 1592, two "twytcs" [peewits] and a snifie, Sd. ; December, tweulj i 



fnipe* uid us snipc-ltnavCB, S3il.; December 1594, nine anipes, twan)i[ie- 
kaaves and a " scargreylfe," 2ld.; April 1505, b snipe, a stiipe-knave aad 
two pnrres, 2d.; December loOS, twenty-three snipes and two "ekergics," 
2s.; tliirty-three snipea, 3b. 6d. ; Janunrj l.ilt", fifteen snipes (at 2id.), 
22 jd.; December 20, mipcs, 20d. ; nine snipes and tlirec anipc-knaveB, 
IS J.; September 15i)8, three dozen larks and two snipes, 7d. ; January 15!)f), 
three snipes, 6il. and a penny for a snipe-knave ; December 1G09, six snipes 
tod a enipe-knave, 13d.; November 1612, twenty-nine snipes, 28. 5d. ; 
October 1(117, twelve snipes, 12d.; June 1G18, ten snipes and a lark, 12d, 
For otlier entries see Index. Tile above show tliat snipes averaged rather 
leas than a penny each, except when scarce, when in one case they cost 
2}d. each. 

Skife-Knivb. The Jack Snipe, Gid, or Jadcock (Scolopax i/alliniila of 
Linnieus). It is a migrator}' bird. The first flights arrire in Northumber- 
land, sa)'9 Selbff, as early as the second week in September, and these birds 
are in the poulterers' shops in London as late as tho first week in April 
erery year; and the instonccs of its remaining through the summer in this 
country are very rare. In places where its food is plentifnl it is so sluggish, 
that French naturalists have called it the B^cattitie towde, or deaf snipe. 
It measures H to 8^ inches, and has a beak 1 j inch long. The females are 
larger than the males. (Yarrell.) Tho judcock, jack-snipe, gid, or jedcock, 
in figure and plumage, nearly resembles the snipe, but is only about half iU 
weight, seldom exceeding two ounces, or measuring more in length than 8 j 
bches. It is nearly of the same character as the snipe, feeds upon the 
SBJue kinds of food, lives and breeds in the same swamps and marshes, and 
conceals itself from the sportsman with as great circumspection. It is as 
much esteemed ae the snipe, and is cooked in the same manner. The legs 
ore not larger than those of a lark ; in other respects they are very like 
tboae of the snipe. {Berick.) The weight being only half that of the snipe, 
Ihe French call these "deux pour un," and we the Jack-snipe, snipe-knave 
or half-«nipe- The knave was on older name than the jack ; both marking 
its smaller value than the snipe ; as the lowest court card is culled " knave" 
by some and "Jack" by others. In Sweden they call it the half single 
nttipe KOi the mute snipe. In the Accounts there are various entries, for 
^^Iiich see Index. Several we have quoted in the preceiling iioto on the 
Snips, as the two kinds of birds were usually killed aud sold together. 

Soap. (Anglo-Saxon Sape, Latin Sapo.) Tho mamiTacture of soap 
began in London in 1521, before which time it was supplied by Bristol at 
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Id. per lb. (Beekman; Haydn,) The principal kinds of soap made in this 
country are white, yellow, mottled, brown, soft soap, &c. {C, KnigJU.) 
These, however, are chiefly of later date than our Accounts ; though there 
were sweet (i.e. scented or perfumed) soaps in the Elizabethan period. In 
England soaps have been chiefly made at the ports of London, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Hull, and Pljrmouth, and at Runcorn in this county; but the 
Accounts show that soap was then bought at Halifax, for use at Grawthorpe, 
near Burnley. — Oil olive is made the basis or groundwork of several sorts 
of soap which we sell, — those of the best sorts, the most valuable of which 
is the Alicant, next the Carthagena, the third is the true Marseilles, the 
fourth that of Grayette, the fifth the Toulon, which we falsely call Grenoa. 
Soap is a composition of oil olive, starch, lime water, and a lixivium or lye 
of pot-ashes, mixed altogether by boiling into a paste, and made into balls 
or cakes. The Toulon soap should be dry, of a white tending a little to a 
blueish colour, cut even, glossy and of a good smell, and the least fat or 
oily that can be. As to the marbled sort, that which is of a red vein on 
the side and of a fine green and vermilion within, is most esteemed; 
because it is best marked, of most use, and best sale. A liquid or soft soap 
which we call black soap, is made at Abbeville and Amiens of the remains 
of burned oil ; is sold in little barrels, and is much in use among the cap- 
makers and several other workmen or artificers. It is brown in colour ; but 
that from Holland is green, because instead of burned oil they use hemp 
oil, which is green. The soft soap from Holland is used to rub on the soles 
of the feet of persons in fevers. (^PomeL) To make very good washing 
balls take storax of both kinds, benjamin, calamus aromaticus, labdanum, of 
each alike ; bray them to a powder with cloves and orris ; then beat them 
all with a sufficient quantity of soap till it be stiff; then with your hand 
work it like paste, and make round balls thereof. To make musk-balls, 
take nutmegs, mace, cloves, saffron and cinnamon, of each the weight of 
twopence, and beat them to fine powder ; of mastick the weight of 2^d. ; 
of storax the weight of 6d. ; of labdanum the weight of lOd. ; of ambergris 
the weight of 6d. ; and of musk four grains ; dissolve and work all these in 
hard sweet soap till it come to a stiff paste, and then make balls thereof. 
{Mark,) See also note on Pomanders. In the Accounts, in February 
1583, 1 lb. soap cost 4d. ; September 1600, soap for the house use at 
Gawthorpe from June 27 to September 6, 13d.; October, 1 lb. for the 
house use 4d.; June 1601, soap to wash with, 6d. ; April 1602, soap, 13 
balls, 12d. ; January 1605, two dozen [? lb.] of soap for the house use (16 
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t«Us to the dosen), 2s. ; May 1609, i ib., I3d. i October 1617, four dozen 
tUpboQgbtkt Halifax, 4s. ; a firkin of [? soft] soap, Ua,; October 1G18, 
ifirkin of tbe best goop, 17s. (boogbt at Vork); December 1C18, four 
Itaen soap at Halifax, 4s.; July 1^20, ais doicn at Halifax, 6s.; July 
1621, four dosen at Halifax, 4s. Of other kinds of soap, the following 
entries occur : — Marcli 1 587, for tar and black [soft] eoap, for a plaster for 
tbeLoisc's leg, 3d.; Jaiiuorj- l(il2, 2 Ib. sweet soap, Kd.; June 1612, 6 Ib. 
Eweet soap, 2s. 2d. ; elode [clouded or tnottledj eoap bought at Halifajt, 
4s.; December 1012, 3j dozen chde soap, 3b. 6d. ; Jauuary 1G13, sweet 
•oap bought at Fadihnm, 2s, ; April, a pound of sweet soap, 4d. For other 

are many entries in the Accounts of galds, yalds or 
thereon] for raising, occontring and providing rations 
id clothed in Lancashire, and sent into Ireland during 
iu Elizabeth's reign. In 1583 such a gald waa levied 
Sharpies 6d., for making soldiers into Ireland. We 
entries, which nrc all pretty much alike ; but instead 
aile wood-cut in tbe reprint of John Derrick's " Image 
■'« Traetg, vol i.), in which the English soldiers in Ire- 
armed in carsclctB and morions, or open helmets, 
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march with drum and colours. Aa to the bravery, skill, disciplin 
intelligence of Lancashire soldiers, we cite the following passage from "A 
Relation of Abuses committed against the Commonwealth," by A. L. 
(December 162!)) — "1 know some parts, and namely the county of I,nn- 
caster (where 1 was divers years an attendant to the honourable Sir Uaphe 
Asheton) where they have their trained and untrained bands, which jointly 
(OS I have heard) amount to 3,6Ut); nnd this I will affirm (and ail that 
know the martial discipline there used will concur with me therein) that 
there be sot in this kingdom any men better furnished with arms, or 
qualified with practice, than la that county; all, or most of the trained 
soldiers being as lit to comn>and others as to be commanded themselves." 

SoHER Trislb. In November 160."), a waller was paid 12a. for fonr 
days' work In filling the holes about the ends of the " somer trisle" in the 
cDW-housc. Somers are rails ; Palsgrave names " the somers or rathes of 
Awiua or cart." Trislo is a corrupt form of treasel or trestle, a support; 
ir-trifilc is probably tlic rack. Somer was also a corruption of 
• aumpter, a pack-horse or horse ol' burthen ; so soraer-sadle was 
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a pack-saddle, and this may be a pack-tressel. We hafe nowhere else 
seen the compound word. 

SoBBKL. In colour, as applied to a horse, is a sort of chestnut The 
Suffolk breed of cart-horse is uniformly sorrel, and forty years ago was 
invariably so described ; now it is sometimes called chestnut. In ** Aubrey's 
Lives" (oirc& 1680) Butler, the author of '' Hudibras," is described as baviDg 
^^a head of sorrel hair." The plant sorrel (Oxalis, sive AcetOBo) garden 
sorrel, is called sour dock, and in shops commonly acetosa. The joioe 
hereof in summer time is a profitable sauce in many meats, and pleasant to 
the taste. (Ger.) 

Sowing. See Sbbd. The best property that belongeth to a good hus- 
band is to sow all manner of com thick enough and sow upon an 

acre of good ground but one bushel as if he sowed four. Sow barley in 
every acre five London bushels, or four at the least. Of oats sow in March 
three London bushels to an acre. A young husband ought to take heed 
how thick he. soweth all manner of corn, two or three years, and to see how 
it Cometh up, and whether it be thick enough or not. If it be thin, sow 
thicker the next year; and if it be well, hold his hand three otlier years; 
and if it be too thin, let him remember himself, whether it be for the 
unseasonableness of the weather, or for thin sowing ; and so his wisdom 
and discretion must discern it. (Fitz.) For entries in the Accounts of 
Sowing, see under the names of the different kinds of grain, pulse, &c. 

Spanbs. The prongs of a hay or dung fork. ? from spina from their 
sharpness, or from their shape, that of span. {Hodli,) July 1602, spigots 
and fawcet and for woodspanes 3d. Perhaps these were wood-forks. 

Spanobd. In June 1621, a feeding ox was bought, viz. "an odd ox that 
was spanged" for 40s. This probably means pied or variegated, for which 
spanged or sponged is the term still used in the north. 

Sparlings. See Smelts. But B, Gloss, says that the sparling, though 
the smelt of the Thames, is not so of the Tyne, in which river it is easily 
caught. Pennant derives the name from the French eperlan^ but Jamieson 
does not consider this satisfactory. The southern name is said to have been 
adopted from the peculiar cucumber-like smell of the fish, q.d. smell it 
The German name is stinckfisch. For the entries see Index. 

Sparrow (Anglo-Saxon speara^ Gothic sparwa, Danish sperling)^ the 
popular name of several small conic-billed birds, which feed on insects and 
seeds. The common house- sparrow of England {Pyrgita domestica of 
Cuvier, Fringilla domestica of Linnaeus) is noted for its familiarity and 
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tjea impudence, its Torwity and fecundity. (P. Cye., Jardine, Webi.) A 
Scandinaviaa name for the liouae-sp arrow is tpink, and the hedge-sparrow 

still called a spink in the East Riding of Vorkahire. [The chaffinch 
caltud the spink Id several parts of England.] It was considered a 
ing bird by our ancestors ; and in the " Gentleman's Recreation" the 
-sparrow is said " not to be so despicalile a bird as gome would liave 
for if you will mind its song, you will find very delightful notes, and it 
mags early in the spring with great variety," Wileford, in his " Nature's 
Secrets," says that sparrows in the morning early, chiqiing and making more 
Doiae than ordinary, foretell rain or wind. In the Accounts, sparrows are 
g«a«rally classed with other bqiuII birds, and bought by the dozen. In 
Jamwry 1392, two dozen of sparrows and " yowleringes" [yellow-hammers] 
MM 4d. ; Jnne 15U2, three doscn sparrows, 3d. ; December 1595, uiteeR 
■puTOWS and youlwringes, two snipes and two snipe-knaves, 16d.; Decem- 
ber 1600, three dozen sparrows and buttings [? buntings or woodlarks] fid. ; 
four dnnnos [dunnocks, i.e. dun-necka, hedge-sparrows] and a lapwing, 
lOd.; June 1610, a dozen sparrows, Id. 

Spub-POINT. In the reign of Henry VIII. spontoons (wide-blnded 
ipeora) were amongst tlia weapons in use. In the reign of Mory, tlie term 
of " men-at-arms," hitherto given to heavy cavalry, was changed for 
" spears" or "spearmen," and "lancea"or "lancers." In the Accounts, in 
January 1384, Sd. was paid for making a spear-point. 

Spbctacles. They are generally supposed to have been invented in the 
thirteenth century by Alexander de Spina, a monk of Florence (about 
1285). According to Dr. Plott, they were invented by our illustrions 
countryman, Roger Bacon. The hint was certainly given by him about 
1280. See also Du Cange v. Ocularia. {Fosh.) When Roger Bacon, in 
his " Opus MajuB," says that " this instrument (a plano-convex glass or 
luge segment of a sphere) is useful to old men, and to those who have 
weak eyes, for they may see the smallest letters sufficiently magnilied," it 
U clear that this mode of assisting decayed sight was known to him. It 
it quite certain that spectacles were known and used at the time of his 
death (IS02). In the Accounts, in May la^T, a specUcIe-ease cost ed. ; 
October 1618, for glasses [? spectacles] to my mistress, 20d.; July 1G2I, 
two pair of Bpectaclos and case, 18d. 

snoh epice, Latin speciet.) Vegotoble productions, fragrant 
he amoll, and pungent to the taste ; used in sauces and in 
Bokery. ( We6t.) In the middle ages spices were introduced into Europe 



b; tbe Genoeae uii] Vene6aa% tw Egjpt. (AnJemm.) la Englmil Uw 
eailiett nmnie of grocers was pepperen ; and Cuuden mentions tbe spk«n. 
Tbe pepperen are first mentjoiteil as a fivtentitj lemp. Henry TI^ bol 
probslil* existed as a gitd long before. la a tariff of cbarges at the Grocen' 
Companj's treigb-boose in 1J53, nearly forty articles are enamranted of 
wbicb tbey bad the weighing and oTersight, mostly wbat tbey tbetnsetrei 
importej and dealt id, vis. pepper, saffron, cloves, mace, grains [of Patadise], 
cinnoiuoti, ginger (by tbe case or bale), long pepper, flour of almondi, eur- 
raotA, ginger (by tbe bale or cwt.), galingale (ditto), drngs, woad (tbe baJet}, 
madder, alum foyle or roocli (tbe bale), homs (tbe ton), cotton (Cypraa or 
Brassclon tbe cwt.), rice, cnmmin and anise, soop, almonds, wax, date^ 
Saundera and Brazil (woods), saltpetre, &c. Tbe grant of iLe garbellotdiip 
greatly cxteiided tbe onmber and variety of articles ander tbe company's 
control ; specifying (besides some of ibe above) rbubnrb, scnminony, spike- 
nard, tnrpentinc, senna, dates, rosin, treacle, electuaries, syrups, waters, 
oils, ointments, plasters, powders, all conserves and confections, gam, sne- 
cades, cardamoms, and nit sorts of mcrcbanJiBcs, spices end drugs, in any 
wise belonging to medicines. Lydgate speaks of the grocers having become 
retail spice-dcalcrs in temp. Henry VI., and that tbey kept their elandinca 
ID Cheapsidc ; — 

Odd bade me cone nere and bring aome apyce, 
I'eppcr »nd ■a^forDO [niBtfoin] tb<7 gan me bed. 
But for wuit of moaej I might not spede. 
In I SCI, tbe company's books state tliat "bogs and rcmnonU of certain evil 
and naynte pepper" were ordered to be conveyed over sea to be sold, but 
the dust of the " evi! pepper, Buniamed ginger," was to be bumed. Tbua 
though the company had '■ d reverend care of the health of their fellow- 
citizens," they did not scruple on occasions to poison their continental neigh- 
bours. In 12()2, the court mode an order that "grocery wares should not 
be sold in the streets, figs only excepted." In IG71, Ralph King, a brother 
of the company, and others, makers ol 
wardens for their misdcmeonoura in b 
such other things as he not tolerated noi 
now in his place a good quantity of c 
mingled with starch and such like, it v 
he put into a tub of water, 
of the comfit makers shall be made 
sliuU not hereafter make any bjsket 
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ly comfits tbat sljall be wroiiglit upon seeds or any other things, but with 
tagai ouly. {Herbert.) In Lis compotus of the keeper of spices of 
Mary's Abbey, York, for 152»-2a, the Rev. C. Wellbeloveti observes tliat 
ap[)ear to have formed n large and irnportnnt portion of monEistic 
comprehending a great variety of nrticlea, as ginger, pepper, mace, 
'es, great raisins (i.e. raisins}, Hmal! raisins (i.e. currants), prunes, 
londs, liqnorice, sugar, sugar-candy, barley-sugar, snndnrs, turnsole, com- 
fits, cakes, &c. They were generally expensive articles ; yet, as Dr. 
Whitnfcer has observed with respect to the monks of Bolton Priory, "they 
,Bere used with no sparing hand." The bursar of the monastery of Durham 
lunt* for the delivery to the cellarer in one year of more than 13(1 lb. of 
of lU.'i Ih. of currants, 4^ lb. prunes, 5.i lb. sugar, in addition to a 
lUpply of honey. The charge for spicery in that year was above .£38, 
when a ehecp was sold for 2s. and an ox from 143. to Ids. In the Durham 
Book four tenants pay a portion of their arrears due to the monastery in 
saffron. In 152.% the following were the prices of spicery per lb. poid by 
the officer of St. Mary's, York : — Honey, lad.; 1 lb. pepper, 2s.; 1 lb. 
powder of anise (aniseed powdered or ground), 4d. ; cinnamon, 5d. ; 
ginger, 4d. ; mace and cloves, 4d. ; sugar, 3d.; saffron, 5d. ; raisins (and 
currants), 2d. The following are enumerated under the head of spices, 
with their prices in l.^fiO: — Pepper 2 dozen lb., 47s. 7d. ; 1 lb., 20J. ; 
saffron (crocus), IGs. 8d. per lb.; maces, lOs. lb.; cloves, 98. per lb.; 
iders, Is. fid.;. ginger. Is. 8d.; cinnamon (iu 1531), 4s. 8d.; dates, 6d. ; 
oles, Is. 4d. ; aniseed, 3id. lb. ; liquorice, 4d. ; sugar, T^d. ; confetts, 
pranes, I;Jd.; small raisins (currants), 4d. ; great raisins, 2d, In 1J31, 
rices at 4d. ; almonds, 2d. lb. ; and biscuits, carraways and putraegs 
added to the list, (Finehale.) For the several sorts of spices, see 
on their names. " Fine Spice" is a mixture of several aromatica 
:ther, and to prevent abuse I give the receipt and those things it ought 
contain. Take black Dutch pepper 5 lb., dried cloves 1^ lb., nutmegs 
same, fresh dried ginger 2^ lb., green anise and coriander each J Jb. ; 
iwder them separately, sift them through a fine sieve, mix them together, 
and keep them close stopped. The generolily of those who make the four 
spices use, instead of pepper, pepper dust; instead of nutmegs, white 
costus or a bark very like rough cinnamon, but the taste having more like- 
ness to sassafras, with the lesser galingale and cloves mixed together. This 
lark is called cinnamon wood or clove wood, but I believe it is the bark of 
ft kind of saeaafraei. {Pomef.) Spices, both in the wider and more narrow 
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and modern definition, were much used in nncieiit Euglish cookery^ 
recipes of 1390, " Eagerdoiico of Fieh" hud in its ingredients sugar, rairins 
of Corintli, and great resins ; " Jo tliereton whole spices, good povdore 
and salt." So in " Tart de Brym (or Mid-) Lcm" — "do tlierclo while 
powders and whole spices :" and in torts of flesli " lake good powder aud 
whole spices, sugar, snlTron and Jialt, and do thereto." At this period spicea 
were imported from Italy and the Levant, and sugar coming from the samo 
places and hy the same route, will explain how it came to be enumerated 
among spices. So the old name of cinnamon "canell" was the Italian 
eauella. Maces were usually expressed in the plural. Cloves arc some- 
times called " cloTes-gylofres," and " powder gylofre" occurs in one recipe, 
Chaucer calls tills spice " clowe" in the singular. Galingalt', the loug- 
rooted cypcrus, was used in powders for cookery, and was the chief ingre- 
dient in galantine, which prohahly had its name from it. Pepper was 
imported from Venice and Genoa, oud was used hotli whole (the round aud 
the long) and in powder. Ginger was used chiefly in powder, and " the 
white powder" had it for a chief ingredient. Cubehs were also used, and 
"grains of Paradise" or " de Parys," which are tho greater cardamoms. 
Nutmegs were used under the nomo of "Noix muscadei," caraways, &c. 
The powder douce or good powder, so favourite a seasoning in the four- 
teenth century, was probahly jiowder of galingale, or made of various 
aromatic spices ground or heaten small, and kept at hand ready for use. 
Powder-fort was a mixture of tlic warmer spices, pepper, ginger, Stc^ 
pulverised, and it is sometimes called strong powder. There was powder- 
fort of ginger and another of canell. It may be the same with the 
" powder-marcliant." "Spikenard de Spayn" is named in one recipe. 
(CuTy.) The price of these trifles [imports from Spain] is metely well 
enhanced, as I (being a grocer and one that sellcth spices) well kuow. As 
first, pepper, wont to he sold for 20d. the lb., now sold at .3s. the lb. The 
raisins or dried grapes of Spain, which (in time that 1 have known) were 
bought for 6s. 8d. the cwt, and might be rcUilcd for Id. the lb., lo agrvat 
living, are now sold to us for 21a,, and cannot be retailed under -2jd. the lb. 
The sugar that I hHve known at 4d. the lb. is now at lid. The almonds 
at 18s. the cwt. within these few years, but now at 5.38. 4d. White soap 
at 18s., now at iSs., &c. The alum, some time at 5s. tid. thu cwt., now at 
209. 8d. Oil wont to be sold for £9 or £10 the tun, is now sold for £2*. 



Dates, » 



e at 16a. the cwt., now at 48b. Maces for 5s. the lb,, now 



at 30a. Figs at 20d. the tapnel, now at 4s. And so all otbcr, u well ii 
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X, tonchiog Epicery. And as it is in cpiceg, bo it is in silks, 
M in ivines (which do us more hurt thnn good), in linen cloth, thread, and 
kll other things, wheri^ol' mauy (such ils be profitable) might be made in the 
ttalm, if housewifery did Uourisb amongst us, (fiholmeley, l.t53.) Dnlbj/ 
gives recipes for cundying fruit and fiowcrs, rosef, &c. Price, for angelica 
tariA, wiiseed biscuits, candied cakes, carraway ditto, cakes of ditto, clove, 
CBrdniDon and citron, cinnamon and clary waters, gingerbread, oil and water 
of uatmegs, plum cake, sugar wafers and biscuits, spirit of clary and carra- 
ways, to rock-cnndy violets, &e. In ibe Accounts are numerous entries of 
the purchase of spices. In 1582, paid for spices at Manchester 6b. lOd. ; 
but nmially the epicea were bought in Loudon, and in December 1290, their 
carriage tliencc to Bolton was ISd. In August 16^)1, £.% was sent by Fogg, 
the carrier, to London, to buy spices there. August 1593, for spices which 
Cntlibert Hcsketh liought at York, and for the carriage, 5Ss. iiA.; Septem- 
ber 1595, Abraham Coulthurst, for epicc bought at London, £.i ITa. 5d. 
Doccmber 15!)7, to Robert Lever, of Darcy Lever, for spices and carriage 
from London, £.5 lis. [It will be seen that spices were usually bought of 
Mr. Thomas Lever, of London, spicer and confectioner, in all probability a 
relative of the Levers of Darcy Lever; and Thoraos Shuttleivorth having 
married Anno, daughter of Richard Lever of Little Lover, will explain this 
selection of a spicer.] In January 1601, during the building of Gatvthorpo 
ilall, there was paid by Jane [the housekeeper] for spices, viz., \ lb. anises 
4d., 2 oz. pepper 8d., ^ lb. courwnyncs [currants or carrowaya] 3d., mace 
and cloves 2d. August 161 1, 1 oz. cloves and mace 8d., 2 lb. currants and 
1 lb, sugar 2s. 7d, ; 2 lb. currants, 1 lb. sugar 22d. ; j lb. white sngar candy 
and 1 OB. cloves, 2s. fid, February 161!), Thomas Yate, for spices, which 
he scut for to Manchester, 1 8s. t)ut the fullest information as to the articles 
coming nnder the denomiuation of spices is given by lists 1 and 2, pp. 2)2, 
213. The first, which is called ''A note of the spices bought of Mr. Thomas 
srer, 12th Noveraber 1617, at the time of my mistress lying in child bed" 
iista rather of confects or comlits of spices, sweet cakes and pastes, 

andics of fruit, than of spices proper. The second list, 
however, whifh specifies " tlie usual proportion of tspices yearly bought in 
London at Michaelmas term," is more definitely of the commodities then 
termed spices, including bcsidea spices proper and sugar, raisins (Malaga 
and those " of the sun") cnrrants, almonds, dates and prunes ; some colonr- 
bg substances, oa red sanders, turnsole, and English sBJtron ; also rice meal 
[ground rice] and starch. See Index. 
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Si'(GOT AND Faucbt. The fnucet (F rencii /auesel) is a sWt wooden 
Up, tube or pipe iDsertcd in a cask, for drawing liquor, and slopped with it 
peg or spigot (Welsli ygpigatod, from ytpig, a Bpite, mid tlrnl ngiun from 
Welsli ^1^, English pike or peg, Danish *pii/er, a nail) wliich SiviA defines 
OB n pin or p^g used to stop a faucet or to stop a sioall hole in u cusk of 
liquor. ( Webs.) The latter is also called n spile, A tippler or pol-com- 
pauion was called a. spigot-sucker. (^Cotgraiie.) In the Accounts, in 
December 1590, spigots and faucet cost 2d. ; July 1C>02 spigots, faucet and 
wood-spones, 3d. ; November IGiTi spigots and faucets 2s- 

Spikinos. SpikencB, &c., i.e. spike-uails, see Index and note on Nails. 

Spindles. Parts of the spinning-wheel. In November 1589, spindles 
and wharles (the piece of wood put upon tlie iron apindio to receive the 
thread), 2d.; December 1512, «pindles 12d. 

SpiNNtNo AND Spin KiHO- Wheel. The ancient spinning was chiefly on 
the distaff; though a wheel with spindles occompanies sculptured figures 
of Nemesis, Cupid, &c. Tlie siiinning- wheel was invented ai Brunswick 
about 1330; and the spinning of cotton was performed by the Land- 
Bpi nn in g- wheel till 1707, when Hargreaves. 
Blackburn, made a spinning-jcDny (called Jc 
spindles. {Phillipt ; Haydn.") Formerly it ' 
woman should not marry til! she 1 
bed linen ; and from this custom 



y al'ter lits wife) with eight 
s a sort of rule that a young 
lad spun herself a set of body, table, iind 
married women came to be tmned 



spinsters, an appellation still retained in deeds and law proceedings, though 
the spinning-wheel has long disappeared. Both wool and flas and hemp 
were spun in England, as a domestic oniployment. After your wool is 
mixed, oiled ond trimmed [corded again] you shall then spin it again upon 
great wool-wheels, according to the order of good housewifery. Be CATefuI 
to draw your thread according to the nature and goodness of your woo! ; for 
if you draw a fine threat! from a wool of a coarse staple, it will want sub- 
stance when it comes to the walk-mill; or either [being] there beat in 
pieces, or not being able to bed and cover the threads well, be a clotb of a 
Tery short casting. So if you draw a coarse thread from a wool of a fine 
staple, it will then be so much over-thick, that you must eitljer take away 
ft great part of the substance of your wool in flocks ; or else let the cloth 
wear coarse and high, to the dis^n^ce of good housewifery and loss of much 
cloth, which might have been saved. For the dlTersilies of spinning, though 
our ordinary EnglJJi housewives make none at all, but spin every thread 
alike, yet the better espcHenced make two manner of spinnings and two 
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thread ; [he one they call warp, the other weft or (voof. Warp is 
ipuD close, round, and hard twisted, being strong Btid well amoolhed, 
because it runs through the sleighs and also enduretli the Trotting and beat- 
ing of tlie bean). The weft ia spun open, loose, hollow, and but half 
twisted ; nor smoothed with the band, nor made ol' any great strength, 
because it only erosseth the warp, without any violent Htrnining, and by 
of the soilness thereof beddeth closer, and covereth the warji so well 
■ very Uttle beating in the mill hringcth it to a perfect cloth ; and 
■b some hold it less substantial than the web, which is nil of twisted 
yet experience finds they are deceived, and that this open weft keeps 
the cloth longer from fretting and wearing. After spinning the wool, some 
honsewiTes used to wind it from the broach [spindle] into round clews, for 
more ease in the warping ; hut it is a labour may very well be saved, and 
von may as well war|) it from the brooch as from the cleiv, as long as yoo 
know the certain weight, for by that only you are to he directed in all 
manner of cloth- walkine. As to spinning flax for linen, after the tear is 
dressed you shall spin it either upon a wheel or rock [a distaff held in the 
Land, from which the thread was spun by twirling a ball below. In temp. 
Edward V'l. they used to spin with rocks: in Staffordshire they use them 
still. (Aubrey t WilU.) "What, ahall o women with a rock drive thee 
away?" (Diffbg Mytleriee.)] But the wheel is the swifter way, and the 
rock maketh the 6ner threjid. Vou shall draw your thread according to 
the nature of the tear, and, as long as it is even, it cannot be too small ; but 
if it be uneven, it will never make a durable tliread. (Mark.) Sec also 
notes on Flax, Hemp, Linen, There was then a trade or craft of spinning, 
as the housewife not able to spin her own tear, is to make choice of the 
best spinners, weighing the tear before and after spinning, allowing weight 
for weifrht, or 1^ oz. for waste at the most. Prices for spinning are accord- 
ing to the place, the fineness of the tear, the deamcss of provisions, and the 
moiies of charge — by the lb., by the lay, [? the seventh of a skein] and by 
the day. In the Accounts, in May 1.^89, to a woman of Hoole for spinning 
thread to my mistress six days, 6d. ; June 1 500, spinning of sack-tow, 8d. ; 
August 15112, ditto lOd.; November, Margery Cockete, for spinning six 
weeksatSmithilIs,3s.; Margaret Riding ditto Ss. ; July 13!*-3, three women 
for spinning thirty-six weeks (at 4d.), I2b. March ICH, to 
■pinning Hax sisteen days at Gawlhorpe, 16d. March 1G17, for spinning 
of thirty lea of canvas yarn, 9d. ; July, to the cook's wife, for a spinning- 
wheol, 28. 4d.; March IBIH, for a [spinning-] wheel for my mistress, 3*. ; 





poiiJ by my iniatresa for 11 stone of flftx, fia.ljil.; August ]G20, spinning of 
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Spoons. Spoons were formerly hieuIc of the root of box, brass, Lone, 
horn, iron and silver; ia the east of leatlier. (/*w6.) "A dozen of horn 
spoons in a bunch, as tbc instnimenis mectcst to eat formeuty porage 
withal." (yicAob's Progrestet.) "Apostle spoons" (usually gilt) were 
presents by sponsors, the custom borrowed from the Greeks. Opulent 
sponsors gave the whole twelve, with tbe iigurcs of the Apostles at the 
ends or tops of the handles ; others (in middling eircumstances) the four 
EvQogelista ; the poorer sort only one spoon, ivith a figure of the siunt after 
whom the child was named. {Brande.) In Sbaksperes Jfenry VIIJ., 
when Cranmer professes to be unworthy of being sponsor to the young 
princeas, the king replies (in allusion to this custom) "Cotne, come, my 
lord, you'd spare your spoons," And in tlie same play, " Here will be 
father, godfather, and all together. M. The spoons will be the bigger.' 
Ben JouBOD, in his " Bnrtliolomew Fair," speaks of '' a couple of Apostle 
spoons and a cup to eat caudle in." Having iinmed Shakapcre and Ben 
Jonson, it may rccal to recollection the anecdote of Sbakspere giving to 
Ben Jonson's child a dozen apostle-spoons, of " latten," with the quiet joko 
on Jonson's clastic taste, and the play on both words of which Sbakspere 
was BO fond, that he might " translate" them. The spoons mentioned in 
the Accounts were either of pettier (for the table) or of ivood (for the 
kitchen) and these arc separately indicated in the Indes. 

SroBTB AND AutrsBUENTB. Theso AcLonnts alTord some traces of the 
out-door sports and pastimes of the gentry and the people of Lancashire in 
tho sixtoeuth and early in the seventeenth century, and also of some of tho 
in-door recreations of the ladies and of the family generally. Hawking 
and falconry were then eagerly pursued, and both ladies and gentlemen, 
mounted, formed " the field" in this exciting sport. In the wakes and fairs, 
of villages and towns, bears and bulls were baited, on the green or in ilia 
market place ; and Birmingham still has its " hull-ring," marking the site of 
this barbarous sport. Cock-lighiing, with its attendant betting, was also ft 
favourite amusement of the period. 01 the itinerants who ministered to 
the amusement of the gentry, and who visited tlie principal mansions for 
the entertainment of the family and household, thone who exhibited out of 
doors included tho rude performances and uncouth dances of Bruin and liis 
attendant monkey, under the pole or " ragged slatT of the bear-uatj. 
Itinerant jugglers, tnmblerB, &c., exhibited in tlie court-vards or in tho 
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iiilla. Witliin door» the firet place must he given to the travelling com- 
poniei of pkj-era, cillier rcaily the aervaiita of, or allowed to perform under 
the names of. some of tlie wealthy and powerful nobles of the time. The 
•o-calW "players oF Lords Leicester, Oxford, Monteaglo, Morlcy, Derby, 
Dudley, &Ct nay CTcn "the Queen's plnyers," visiteil Gawthorpo Hall. 
ItraerftDt minstrels and muiiicianB carried rude melodies and still ruder 
htrmonies from place to place ; while at Yule-tido and other festivals of 
dje churcli, the " ton'n waitls" brouglit welcome carols from places afar off, 
(Tea from Preston, Halifax, and Carlisle. In the houses of the gentry, the 
lule, the viol and the virginals formed the study and the accomplishment of 
tlie ladies, and teatilied to the universal spread and culture in that age of 
"the language of sweet sounds." The favourite amuseraenta of the nobility 
mny be collccleil from a description of Charles Lord Monnljoy, regent of 
Ireluid in 1509 : — "Ho delijihtcd in study, in gardens, in riding on a pad 
to tske the air, iu playing at shovel board, at cards, and in reading of play- 
booln for recreation, and especially in iishing and 6sh-ponds ; seldom using 
taj other exercises, and using these rightly as pastimes." (F. Moriion'a 
Itinerary, 1617.) The favourite pastimes of Queen Kliiabeth may be 
ihown by a brief enumeration of the recreations provided for lier entertain- 
ment At Kenilnorth in July 1575. First she was received by a pageant, 
irith representations of heathen gods and a Latin Bjieoch ; on Sunday 
evroing with Grcworlts in the air and on the water ; on Monday with a 
groat hunt, and a sort of manque ; on Tuesday music, dancing, and an 
"interlude" upon the water; Wednesday, another grand hunting; Thurs- 
day, a bear-buitiug, tumbling, and fireworks ; Friday, bad weather prevented 
open-air sports and shows ; Saturday, dancing within the castle, t 



coimtry bride-ale ; running at the quintain in the castle-yard, ai 

mime-ehow called ■' The old C:oventry play of }Iock -Thursday ;" i 

ing a regular play, a banquet, ai)d a mosque. On Monday a liui 

afternoon, and another show on the water. On Tuesday the (.'u 

waa repeated, because the queen had not seen the whole of it o 

On Wednesday she left Kcnilwortb. In the " Basilic 

I., written for the nurture and crjnduct of his oldeit soi 

royal author save that bodily exercises and games nro very c 

but he debars all rough and violent exercises, as fout-ball, "meotcr for 

laming than making able thi: utters thereof," aiid tumbling tricks, hut 

■pprores the moderate use of running, Icajting, wrettling, fencing, dancing, 

playing at tennis, archer^-, poll-mull, and luch like other fair and pleasant 



nd a. panto- 

iting in the 
veil try ploy 
n Saturday. 
" of Jauiea 
Henry, the 
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field games; and sncli gnmes on bor^eback os may tench tbe liainlliiig of" I 
arms, as tlie Lilt, the ring, and low-ridinv for handling the sword. Hunting, 
with running hounds he commends ; but sljooting witb guns and bowa he 
thinks a tliievish form of hunting ; and greyhound hunting [coursing] is not 
EO martial a game. He praisos hawking more sparingly as not so hardy, 
besides being an eitcnsivo atirrer-up of tlie passions. As for sitting and 
liouse-pastimcs bo would not forhid cards, dice, and such like games at 
hazard : when the weather is foul and stormj then ye may lawfully play 
at the cards or tables. As for dicing it becometh best debauched 
soldiers to play at, on the bends of their drums ; and as for chess, " I think 
it over-fond, because it is over-wise and philosophic a folly." A later writer 
gives a general view of the sports most prevalent in the seventeenth centnry : 
Cords dice, iaiekt and hounds are rochs upon which men lose themselrea. 

Hinging, bowling, shooting, playing witb keel-pins, tronks, 

quoits, pitching of bars, hurling, wrestling, le<i]iitig, running, fencing, mus- 
tering, swimming, playing with wasters, foils, foot-balls, balloons, running 
at the quintain, and the like, are common recreations of country folks; 
riding of great horses, running at Hugs, tilts and tournaments, horses and 
wild-goose chases, which are the dispons of great men, and good in them- 
selves, though many gentlemen by such means gnilop (juite out of their 

fortunes Atnongst country recreations are May games, feasts, 

fairs ond wakes; and amongst those eumraon to town and country are bull 
and hear baitings, dancers on ropes, ju;;glcrs, comedies, tragedies, artilln^ 
gardens [archery grounds], and cock-fighting. Ordinary recrcntions in 
winter are cards, tables, dice, shovel-board, chess-play, the philosopher's 
game, small trunks, shuttlecock, billiards, music, masques, singing, dancing, 
yule-games, frolics, jests, riddles, catches, cross- purposes, questions and 
commands, merry tales of errant knights, queens, lovers, lords, ladies, giants, 
dwarfs, thieves, cheaters, witches, furies, goblins, and friars. Dancing, 
singing, masking, mumming and stage plays ore rensonable recreations in 
season ; as are May-games, wukee, and Whitsun-ales, if not at unreasonable 
hours. Let the people freely feast, sing, dance, have puppet-plays, hobby- 
horses, labours, crowds [fiddles] and bagpipes; let tbem play at ball and 
barley-brakes. Plays, masks, jesters, gladiators, tumblers and jugglers uti 
to be winked at, lest the people should do worse than attend them. (£wr- 
ton't Anat. of Mel, Itmo.) For various sports, out- and in~door, incidentally 
named in the Accounts, the Index and notes on the names may be referred 
to. The first " Book uf Si)orta" (concerning lawful sports on Sunduys) t 



I I. May 24, 1618; ilie seroiid "Book of Sports," with 



tmlificatioD by Clinrlca I., is dated October 
Spsats {Clitpta Sprallui), called provin 






18, 1H33. 

iprots, [S/irot, Danish), and 
Scotland Garvie herrings. This 5sh was long regarded by naturolists 
u the young of the herring or the pilchard, though a moment's ginnce, or 
eren the feei alone, would detect the difTercnce, the sprat having the line or 
ridge of the abdomen Btrongty serrated. The sprat is usually sold by rougli 
ncasorcment at a cheap rate; but its consumption is by no means confined 
to the humbler classes. Tbougli rioh and oily, it is an excellent hsb, and a 
dish, hot from ibe gridiron, linds favour with the wealthy. (Mu». Aftim. 
Nat.) The sprat does not seem to hove been distinctively known to the 
ancients or to our early ancestors, probably for tlie reason that it was ac- 
eonuted a young herring or pilchard. In C. C. Die. is a recipe to pickle 
•prHta like anchiivieB. For entries in the Accounts see Index. 

Spbod>s ok Sfbotes. Sprod is a name for the salmon in its second year. 
(CXam&tfrl.) In the Accounts, in March 16 IT, a salmon and sprodes and 
trantB cost '2s. 8d ; October, sprodes and trouts, 2b. 3d ; November, ditto, 
do, 8d ; December, sprods and trouts, 2s. 

SpUbs and SpUBBiexa. Anciently tbo difference between a knight and 
eec]uire was that the knight wore gilt spurs (eques auratus) and the estjuire 
ulrer ones. The art of plating or covering baser metals with a thin plate 
of silver, is soid to have been invented by a Birmingham spur maker. Silver 
spars being liable to be bent by the slightest accident, he made the branches 
of a pair of spurs hollow, and filled the hollow with a slender rod of steel. 
This proving a great improvemeut, he went on making the hollow larger 
and the iron thicker, till at last he coated the iron spur with silver, so as to 
make it equally elegant with those made wholly of that metal. The inven- 
tion was quickly applied to many other purposes. (Baydn.) In the reign 
of Edward III. spurs were general with rowels. Spurrier, sometimes 
spelled sporj-ar, was one who made spurs. Wlien spurs were fixed into 
leather, it required a strong needle to sew them in securely, and the old 
ilay of Gam. Gurt. Needle^ has, " My goodly tossing sporyar's needle." 
spnrrier is introduced into Ben Jonsou's play of Staple of Netet., and 
aliusion there to losing of the spurs, lias reference to the mode of 
tiagracing a knight, by cutting off his spurs witli an aso or cleaver. Ripon, 
Yorkshire, was long a celebrated seat of the spur manufacture; the town 
still bears spurs in its arms ; their good quality was proverbial — " As true 
M a Ripon rowel." In 1335 there was a gild or company of 
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1. Id the Accounts, November liSl'^, a pair orspUT^u 
to TDV master cost 12d. October 1613, d pair to Abei, I2d. ; Septeml 
Idiy, d pair of brass spura, 14<]. In Jiinunry l.^HO, the spi 
16(1. fur tiuning two bridle-bits at my master's; iUay, the spurrii 
to my master anil a pair of spurs, 4b. ; December 1609, to Lho spuriier 
Padiham, for a pair of spurs to my master, 2b. Spur-way 
for a bridle road. 

SquKN. In May 1588 is the entry, "carriage of a sijuea fromTingren' 
id.' In all probability this wos a swan, alive or dead. 
Itrought into England by Richard I. from Cyprus. By an net of Edward 
IV. none but the son of a king was permitted to keep one, unless possessed 
of Gvc marks (£3 6s. 8d.} a year; and, by a subsequent act, taking their 
eggs wns punished with imprisonment for a year and a ila 
the king's will. He who stenletti a sn-on in an open and 
lawfully marked, the same swan sball be hung in a house by the beak, attdj 
he who btolc it shall, in recompcnce thereof, give to I 
wheat as may cover the swan, until the head of the avran be covered with 
wheat. In the Thames at present the greatest number of swans belong 
to the queen, and the companies of vintners and dyers own the next largest 
proportiou ; but the birds are far less numerous tlian they used to be. The 
awan-marks arc made upon the upper mandible with a knife or other sharp 
instrument. The " swan -hopping," or "upping," i.e. the catching and 
taking up the swans to mark the cygnets, and renew tliose on the old birds 
if obliterated, in the presence of the herdsman of the royal sifons is still 
continued by the two companies named. {Pulltyn.) As to Lancashire, a 
local writer says that swans arc common in these parts, but more particu- 
larly upon the sea coasts, and upon Marton Mere near Poulton. Lancashire. 
The cygnet is very good food, but the old ones not so tolerable. {C. Ltigb.) 

Stag or Red Uebr. {Cerrut Elephiu.') The hart and hind of the 
Dutch ; Hjorl and Hind, Swedish ; and Kronjort and Hind, Danish. The 
red deer is a native of our island and of the temperate portions of Europe, 
and considerably exceeds the fallow deer in siae, standing about four feet 
in height at the shoulders. Fomicrly the stag was very abundant on the 
wild hills and in the extensive forests j hut the disforesting of vast woodland 
tracts, and the extension of agriculture, have limited the range of this noble 
animal to the lai^er places aud chases of our country, to the Cheviot Hills 
and to the heath-covered mountains of Scotland. Few or Done are to bn 
seen in the New Forest, uor tu Woolmcr Forest in Hampshire, where they 
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mre onee namennis ; Dor do any remain rn Epping Forest. In the central 
pM of the Grampians there are large herds of red deer, chiefly ou the 
imperty of the Dukes of Athol and Gordon. In the glcus oF the Tilt and 
these deer are often seen in herds of upwards of a thousand. The 
of Athol, consistint; of 100,000 acres, is devoted to red deer ; they 
a Mar forest and Glenartney, and in the we»t districts of Ross tnd 
therland. The chase of the red deer in former days is admirably pour- 
Inyed in Waeerlet/. The present pinn of deer stalking is to proceed 
cautiously within due distance of the herd, and, being concealed, to bring 
down with the rifle. When wounded and brought to bay, the stag 
mslies on lis aasuiknt, whose life is in imminent danger. The red 
BwioiB rigorously, and will cross lakes and pass from islet to islet at 
smndenble distances apart. {Mut. A n. If^ai.) Of our red deer, the young 
male is called in the GrH year a calf, in the second a brokct, the third a 
spay, tbe fotirth a atagoa or stag, the fifth a great slag, the sixth a hart and 
so forth unto his death. And with him in venery are accounted the bare, 
hoar and wolf. Of these the stag is accounted the most noble game, the 
fallow deer is tlie nest, then the roe, whereof we have iiidiiTerent store, &c. 
I deny not, but rather grant willingly, that the bunting of the red deer is a 
right princely pastime. {Harri.) The GeatUman't Refreation gives long 
directions for hnnting the hart (which is staled to be a stag of five years 
old complete), for harbouring and unharbouriog a stag, finding a hart !n 
high woods, killing a hart at hay, &c. When huntsmen come in to the 
death, the first thing they cry is " Ware baunch," that the hounds may not 
J)reak in to the stag. They cut his throat, blooding the youngest hounds 
therewith, that they may the better love a deer and learn to leap at his 
throat. Then having blown the mort and all the company come in, the 
say is taken (cutting open to see bow fat the beast is) then breaking 
up the deer, giving the intestines, &c., to the hounds. Tlien be who took 
the say, with a drawn hanger cuts olf the head, with which the bounds are 
rewarded. Then if a buck a double, if a hart a treble mort is blown, then 
a whole rechcat in concert by all that liavc boms and that finished, imme- 
diately a general " AVhoo, whoop.' {Gent. Recr.) J. WhUaker thinks the 
common race of deer in the British period of our island were the large red 
deer, which he says are still found wild in our forest of Bowland and in 
eereral other parts of Britain, aud formerly abounded iu oil our woods. 
There is still a fine herd of red deer at LjTne Park, fliesbire. In October 
t&D2, 10s. was given to o servant of I.ady Herbert, wife of Sir Walter 
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Herbert, in toward for bringing a liort to ibe queen of Henry VII. at 
Langley. (Eliz. York.) In Jsnuarj 1532 IDs. whs given to a aerrant of 
the Lord C'liamberlain for bringing a liind to the king'8 grace. There w>a 
then nn office of the hart bounds, (ffenry VII!.) In Augunt 1543, on« 
of the keepers of VVindsor Forest, for bringing a stag, liad 7«. 6d. {Prineett 
Mary.) Tlie Earl of Leicester njode Sir T. Grealjam a present of a num- 
ber of red deer (an animal of as great rarity in tlie sixteenth eeulury it 
seems as in the nineteenth.) Gresham writes to liis aerrant TLomas Celey 
(18t!i February 1 J77-S) : " Celcy, you sboll pave to this bringer »" for tha 

libipe [? wardstiip] of xl. red deer more, whicji my Lorde of Leuter 

)iatb given me : being a present for any nohylmnn in England, and not lo 
be gotten for no gold nor silver ; therefore dispacbe upon the siglit hereof." 
(Life of Greiiam.) Venison, or the fleah of the red deer, has been in 
favour in all ages and DoUons. A hind calf is a bind of the first year. Her 
flesh is softer than that of the bart, but not so savoury, and is dressed after 
the same manner. If roasted, it ought to be larded, dipped in a marmade 
or pickle, and moistened wliile roasting. (Die. Hut.} Hart venison i« 
dressed like buck venison, and will be preserved longer. (Gent. Beer,) Sw. 
notes on Habt, Deer, Vebison, &c. In July 1583, fees were paid for 
two slnj:-s killed at Lyme ; also others in Totvneley and Bollnnd. In Sep. 
tember ICJOO isau entry of "one fat sngge" for the house use, 539. lOd., 
irhich at first was supposed lo be a stag, but it was doubtless what in tli« 
North is still termed a "seg," a bull made an ox after full growth, and then 
fattened. 

Stahbll. a kind of fine worsted. In a work of 1S28 is named "a 
petticoat of the finest stammell." In an old play of 1(121, "In a fresh 
stammcll petticoat array 'd." Narea says that stamel waa a coarse kind of 
red stuff, very inferior to line scarleL Tbua Ben Jonaon has the couplet ; 
Bod hood, tlio Bnt that doth appear 
Jd ilamel^icBrlct is loo dcnr. 
Beaumont and Fletcher also name "stammel breeches" and Randolph 
speaks of turning a stammell petticoat into a pair of scarlet breeches. In 
December 1817, Sj yards of stamell bays (at 5». 4d.) cost ISs. 8d. May 
Iti20, for B coat of stamell red [tine red worsted] for my mistress, 15$. Is 
tbis the same with tlamyne. which was a linsey-woolsey ? In " Eastward 
Hoe," (1605,) a "stamen petticoat with two guards" is named. 

Stjndb. There wero two applications of this word to tiie beer ev 
"Stands pro cadis" meant stands for casks, or gang-trees. (Fittchale.) 
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] R4kdc]yfe of Ordsal Kot. 
Frank Stan dish, perhajM 
uid wns sheriff of Lonca- 



ItHt barrel set on one end was a stand. {Haiti.) Hence a stand of ale or 
beer canie to mean b barrel of ibe liquor, in February I GOO one stand of 
ale cost I€d. 

Staxdish, Mb. In September 1586 the cook of Mr. Stondish [i of 
Siandisb] waa borrowed for two days to cook the wedding feast of Mr. 
Tbomaa Shultlewortb, and hod for bis pains 2». tid. In I JST Ralph Stan- 
dish returned a loan of £3 Is. and had bis bill or note delivered to him. 
The Mr. Stundish woobl doubtless be Edward, son of Alexander Standish 
Esq. Me married Ellen, daughter of Sir Willia] 
rebtiilt Standish Hall in 1574, and died in 1603. 
ihe same wbo succeeded to the estate in 1624, i 
shire in 1634. 

&7ABCH AXD Stabchino. Anglo-SasoQ tteare, stiff, rigid. Starch with 
blue was used to glifTen and clear linen ; in Elizabeth's reign yellow starch 
WM in vogue. Stowe says that the art of starching linen was brought into 
England by Mrs. Diiighcio, a Fleming, in 1553 (1st Mary). During the 
reign of Elixahetb the fashion was introduced of using starch of divers 
colours to tinge rulTs. In 1.704 a Mrs. Van der Plosse, n Fleming, came 
to London with ber hiiiband, and followed the profession of a starcber of 
nif&, meeting with much encouragement. She Rrst publicly taught the art 
of starching, ber fee being Jti or £.5 for each scholar, and 20s. in addition 
for teaching them how to make [and seethe] the starch. In a masqae 
eDtitled » The World tossed et Tennis" (1630), five different starches ara 
persnnilied and contend for the superiority. A satirist of the time writes : 
One arch or great pillar wherewith the devil's kingdom of great ruffs is 
underpropped is a certain kind of liquid mntter which they call ttarteh, 
wherein tbc devil lialb willed them to wash and dive their rufTs, which, 
being dry, will stand stiff and inSciible about their necks. And this startcb 
they make of divers substances, sometimes of wheat flour, of bran, and 
other grains; sometimes of roots, and somclimes of other things; of all 
colours and hues, as white, red, blue, purple, and the like. (Stubbet.) He 
eccidentally omits yellow, which in popularity surpassed all the rest. Ben 
Jonaon makes one mclaim in a play, " Carmen are got into the yellow 
BUrch.' And in another play is the question, " What price bears wheat 
and saffron, that your band's so stiff and yellow?" In "The Owle's Alma- 
neck" (1618) it is fMd, "Since yellow bands end saffron'd chaperoons 
came up, is not above two venrs past." Mrs. Turner, a starcber, when 
executed at the gallows for poisouiog Sir Thomas Overbury, wore a yellow 
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Abel's lin. 



s lioped tliat ibis would discredit llic fosbion, but it did not 
. {Howell,) See also note on RrPFs. In the Accounts, in Augoit 
' starch cost Id.; February IGOf), 6 lb, tvLite Btarcfa 2b,; Maf, 
te 3s. 6d. ; 1 lb. blue stardi Ud.; July IGIO, 4 lb. whil« ]«d.; 
I, 4 oz. of blue starch 4d, ; February 1612, to Jane, for starching 
Q for a year, 16d, ; May, to Jane Hurst, for starching Turner't 
bends 12d.; June 1613, to Margaret and Eliiobctb, for starching Abel's 
"troucres" [? hose] and Leigh's linens, 3d.; November 1G17, 12 lb. white 
starch 3s.; October 1618, 3 lb. white 12d. ; July 1621, amongst spices and 
groceries bought of Francis Austin, grocer, was 12 lb. white ataroh (at 3d.) 
3s. 

Stars oe Staklino. {Anglo-Saxon Stter, Swedish Stare.) A bird of 
the genus Slurnut of Linnxne. It is not eaten in England, because of the 
bitterness of the flesh. 

Stabkies, Tur. The name is derived from Stork ea, the island or watec 1 
of the stork, and the omiB are canting, having six storks. Those named ia'l 
the Accounts are Nicholas, Edmund, and John. Edniiind wna tbc son of 
Lawrence, and Nicholas was the son of Edmund, and died August 1618, 
A John Storkie (son of Nicholas) was shcritf of Lancashire in ^ih Charles 
I, (1633-4.) But the John Starkic of the Accounts was a chandler, &o., 
in Padiham. (See Index.) In May 1611, Mr. Edmund Starkie repwd £8 
68. fid. borrowed of C'olonol Itichnrd Shuttle mo rib, with 15s. interest for 
five months, or at the rote orX2l l-2s. percent per annum. In March 1611 
4d. n'os spent by the steward in meeting Mr. Starkie twice nt rsdiliam 
about the [churcli] bells. In 1 G 1 T is an entry amongst receipts, " Of Mr. 
Starkie, the residue of the money due by bond long since, £7." In Augnst 
1621, Mrs. Slarkie's maid, for bringing as a present a (junrter of veal, had 
lid.; and in September 1721, "lent to Mrs. Starkie, when she lay iu 
childbed, for my mistress, lis." There is nothing by which to identify 
these Stnrkics. 

Start. A tail or handle. Red- start Js hterully red-tall. 

Statutes- Among the acts passed during Elizabeth's reign were the 
following: — 1 4th Eliuiheth, cap. S, Justices of the peace empowered to tax 
the county towards the relief of paupers : 35th, cop. 2, Popish recusants 
departing live miles from their habilaiions were to forfeit ^eir goods and 
tbc jiroflts of their lands for life; cop. 5, Persons absenting a month fmm 
church to be imprisoned witliout bail : 3!H!i, cap. S, Ploughed land eon- 
verted into pasture to be restored to tillage ; cap. 3, An act for the relief at 
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1 English louse-worl and louse 
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4, Honses of correction to be ereoteJ in every county for the 
reception nnd piinislimcnt of vugabouds and sturdy beggars ; 43rd, cap. 2, 
Tlie great poor law act. In Uie Ac 
Simon Lyndocb, for searchiLig the si 

Stassaksb. In February m\i, for ' 
StaYes akcr (^Staphii atjria) ia called also 
powder. Fifteen seeds in honied water 

jdilegra and shiny matter, but with great violence. But because it bringeth 
danger of cbokiug, it is rejected of physicians. Tlie seed mingled with oil 
or grease, drivcth away lice from the head, beard, and all other parts of the 
body, and cureth all scurvy, itch, and manginess. Tempered with Tinegar, 
it is good to be rubbed upon lousy apporcl, to destroy anil drive away lice, 
I adfise the ignorant not to be over bold to meddle with it, sith it is so 
daagerouB that many times death ensuetli npon the talcing of it. {Ger.) 
8l«swker or staves alter, a species of larkspur, formerly used for giving dogs 
apar~c (^TopteU* Four-footed BeaM, ItiOT.) It was doubtless for bis 
lh«t young Leigh wanted it Tbo name of this herb, corrupted into 
to be the origin of the surnames Stossikcr, Stassaker 



■fe»ker.. 
^R«r, &c. 
^^ItSTes-acre 






doubtless 
bought of 



ind the hke 



&c. In April 1386, what is 

(See.A'arM,) In October l.JDS, some trees were 
s Thomas Stiraaker, bailiff or steward to Mr. Towuley. The ni 
to coiuc from the herb, or else from "the steers' acre," the na 
enclosed piece of lond. 

Steel, Stbkl Coat. As for our steel, it is not so good for cd; 
that of Coloine, and yet tlic one is olten sold for tii 
sale used in both, that b thirty gads to the ijieaf, and twelve sheaves to tlie 
burden. (Harrt.) A burden of gadsteel is !) score or 180 lb. ; a faggot of 
steel is 6 Korc or 12U lb. (f(T«r.) Ftemisli steel was called gailsteel 
because wrought in gads or small bars. {Ualli.) Tliirty bars or gads 
formed a sheaf or bundle, tlie word applying to long vlem*, stalks, rod« tied 
together as sheaves of com, of arrows, of gadn. Each gad or bar would 
veigh only halfa lb., so that 300 gadi constituted a burden; 240 gads a 
hggoL A steel coat was coat annaar madi; of small plates of steel attached 
:i in tbe reigsi of Mary and Elizabeth. Id 
luccCed with tlie making of a steel coot, in 
prepamtioD doubtless for the rumoarcd Sjnai*b invauon: 1,40U plates for 
the steel coots cost Bt.; 9^ yards of canvas, and for pitch, roiin and hemp 
make a steel coat, 3s. ; 1,4001 <^ piue* to be a steel coat, ta. «d. ; »\ 



ich other i 
May I5S8 are various ii 



yarde of linen ajid c 



a make ihe e 



a to make a steel coot, and for a lb. of " slope"' 



1. ]d.; 



"2 doeen of tliride poundes" [? 2 



dozen lb. of thread] for plote coats, (!d. Steel was also used to " 
or give tliem u neiv edge. In Febniary 1J8", "Btill" lo lay plai 
with, I2d. ; September 1588, "elill" for tlie mill stop, 2s. Februnry 15i)6, 
4d. was paid for " etile ~ to mend the work tools in the smithy « ilb ; aud 
in May 1605, 3d. for one lb. of " stille " for the house. 

Steeb. (Anglo-Saxon Sleor, elyre; Danixh Slier.) A yonng male of the 
ox kind. ( Webs.) A bullock, or young ox. {B. Die.) See notes od CUttli, 
Ox, &c., also Index. A "twintcr steer" whs an ox of two winters in age. 

STEWiRDfl. Amongst iih, stewardships of peers were the most desirable 
objects to barrititers, because they became rich by lending lords thdr own 
money. A velvet jacket with a gold chain over it was the distiDguishing 
costume of stewards; sometimes a fcatlicr in the cap, and when they held 
courts a rod. Upon tombs their effigies were sometimes marked by a purse 
hanging before them. Even dignified clergymen became house steworda to 
noblemen. (Foil.) Steward (ieneieallut) is from the Anglo-Saxon Steda, 
room or atead, and teeard, a ward or keeper ; q.d. one appointed in my 
stood. It always denotes an officer of chief account within his jurisditrtioD. 
Of the nine great officers of the crown the lord high steward is ibe 6nU 
The lord steward of the household is tlic chief officer of the king's conrt. 
hccr is found of ibis name and authority. 

high steviard of the qucDu's manor of the 
over the court leet by his deputy, tuunlly 



In all households of honour an 
There were stewards of manors 
present time the Earl of Sefion 
hundred of Salford, and preaidi 



a lawyer. Of Blcwards of households 
in TAe Stanley Popera, part ii. (vol. xx 
succession of house and farm steward' 
two first named in the Accounts wen 



vc hove an admirable represeuLatloa 
;i. of the Chetbom Society.) Of tbe 
in the family of Shuttlewortha, the 



Shuttleworth, yonngest brother of Sir Eichanl, held the office from the 
opening of the Accounts in September 1^92 till his death in December 
1593. Then the office was temporarily taken by another brother, the Rev. 
Lawrence Shuttleworth. rector of Whichford, and held till a new steward 
'son of Edward Sherburne, who continued to be 
indcr of the life of Sir Richard, and also of his 
: estates, Lawrence Shuttleworth. Owing to a Toloine 
being missing, it is not eosv to say who was the next steward. But in July 
IttOB, when the Accounts recommence, LaH'rence Shuttleworth was dead, 



was appomte 
steward during the 
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mi bia nephew Richard (ColoDel Richard) h&d Bucceeded to tho estatea. 
The earliest name of a steward under the colonel Is that of Janiea Yate at 
Gawtborpc, who np|ienrs to have succeeded an Anthony Wilkinson ; James 
Vale continued t^teward to the end of the Accounts. Tijcro is an ejiitaph 
to B seirant of the family, nanjed Yate, in Padiliam church (see note on 
Vatb, Jamkb and Thomas), which is douhtless to one of tho brothers, but 
the oqIj name it contains is that of Thomas Yate, at tho end, which may 
baTC been merely the name of him who placed the monument to the 
memory of hia brother. Tlie rhj-niing portion of the Cjiitapli does not unme 
its subject, but Btales that he was bom In CoTentry in 1581 ; that he was 
Eerrant to the Right Worshipfid Richard Shuttlewortb Ewj. thirty-four yeara ; 
and that after living three acore years and odd (0'2) he died at Gawthorpe 
on the 30th May 1043, He would therefore enter C'olonel Richard 
Shuttle worth's eenice in lfiO!>, when he was twenty-eight years of age, 
remair.ing in the same service till he was sixty-two. 

SriwAttn, Mb. Mr. E!Iis Nutter (son of John Nutter, living in Pendle 
forest 1.) and 34 Elizabeth) waa deputy steward of Bulknd, and probably 
an attorney. (Zone. MSS.) October 6, 1G17, Steward Nutter kept leet, 
hallniote, and wapoDtake, at Clitheroe. all of a day. Not so kept in man's 
memory afore. (Journal uf Sickolat Auheton, toI. jtiv. of Uhethom 
Society.) In December 1G1!>, given to Mr. Steward Nutter hia clerk 6d. ; 
AprO 1620, paid Mr. Steward for the use of i 1 00 for n year ilO; October 
1620, to Mr. Steward for two copies of Padiham Moor and part of Burnley 
Moor OS. ; April 1621, to Mr. Steward for the wae XlOO, £10. 

Still, " Siylletobik." In Uctober I5D0, carriage of a " •lyilctorio" 
from Manchester to Bolton cost 4d. Thia was a itill for the distillation of 
tbe varioua tnediciiiaJ vnten then to mnch in aac. llie earliest worii in 
English giving ■ description of different kinds of stilU, in mde wood euU, 
\s " The TirttMOs book on tbe distillation of ail rnaonor of waUn ;" tniw- 
lated from the Gennan of Jerome of Brunswick, by L«wrciic« Andfewa, 
London, 1 283. See also nMe cm Watbss DisriLLsn, he. 

SniTT. Tbe idnl is tbe porre, or aeft-Mc. At WeM-Chesler Ut«y call 
then punok {BafB mTfeK^Uy.) See nete cm Tvmmm. 

Stiuul {Styrc, Ao^a-6ne«,) a Ttf^ etocr, m, vt ^uidn. Lame 
\fi. Die) Tbere nr* rmm» «rthes k lU ktnmm, eotM ef wbicb 
metely ombc 
Hirln. Ml stiAa, m4 htife* siMU. 
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Bmongat other fish. Perhaps it was a small river fJsh colled the Bluen 
"Gubhings" were the paringB of haberdvnes. 

Stockfcsh. (SloeixitA Belgic, Stoeifiiek Teutonic.) A sort of (iah dried 
in frosty air without being salted. (B. Die.) Cod dried hard and without 
salt. (Webi.) Dried stock fish occurs in 1388, and it wos so called from 
being D^hard as a stock of wood. (Da Cange.) It was chiefly used in Lent; 
but salted cod, ling, &c., were preferr«'d. In September 1589, 23^ couple 
of stockfish were bought at Stourbridge fair for 10s. 

Stockinos. The oldest form of this covering was that of hose, wLich 
were ratlier like drawers tlion modern stockings. In the reign of Heniy 
VII. Skelton describing the costume of " Eleanor Rumming 
Sbo hobblflB OS flhe goe» 
Witb hvr bUtikft haae. 
Hose or stockings of silk are generally supposed to have been unkno' 
this country before the middle of the sixteenth century ; and a pair of long 
Spanish silk hose was presented as a gifl worthy the acceptance of a king 
by Sir Thomas Gresliani to Edword VI. Howe (the continuator o{ Stove) 
adds that Henry VIH. never wore any hose but suck as were made of 
cloth. In an inventory of his apparel, however, several ptdrs of silk hose 
ore mentioned — one short pair of block silk and gold woven together ; 
another of purjile silk and Venice gold, woven like network, lined with 
blue silver sarcenet, edged with a posscmnin [Incc] of purple, silk, and gold, 
UTOught at Milan ; a pair of white silk and gold hose knit. In an earlier 
inventory, taken 8th Henry VIII. (151fi-17) both satin and velvet are men- 
tioned as tlie materials of the king's hose. Writers of tliat perioil applied 
the term hose indifferently to stockings and breeches ; and though HotM 
means stockings only, the richly embroidered and lined hose of tlie inventory 
must have been the upper portions of the leg coverings, which wer« fre- 
quently slashed, puffed, and embroidered distinctly from the lower. Indeed 
loose stocks or stockings were regarded as belonging to the lower append- 
ages of the hose or breeches. One entry in this inventory runs — " \\ yard 
green velvet for tlocka to a pmr of hose for the king's grace." Another, 
" 1 J yard of purple satin to cover the etockt of a pair of hose of purple 
cloth of gold tissue for the king." Numerous others occur of stuff used for 
" utocking and hose ;" that is, adding the lower part, that covered the legs 
and feet, to that which was fastened by points to the doublet ; the ultimate 
separation of which confounded the hose with the breeches, and left the 
stocking an independent article of apparel as at the present day. Another 
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distinctian of the two parts of the hose was into upper and netber stocks or 
HKkings. TLe stuffed upper stocks of Marv's reign were called trunk- 
Iii the 3rtl Blixubetli (1561) MisiresG Montague, the queen's silk 
Vonun, presented to lier majesty a pair of block knit silk stockiugs made in 
lod, wliicb pleased tier so miicli tliat sbc would never wear any cloth 
e afiemurds, not only on account of tbe delicacy of tlie article, but from 
• laudable desire to encournge tbls nciv species of English manufacture. 
Soon nrierwards (nays Slotce) William Rider, then apprentice to Thomas 
Burdet, at t!ie Bridge foot, opposite the church of St. Magnus, seeing a pair 
of knit worsted stockings at an Italian merchant's, brought from Mantua, 
borrowed them, and having made a pair like UDto them, presented them to 
the Eiirl of Pembroke, which was the first pair of worsted stockings knit in 
ihiscouotry. In l.i8!», William Lee, M.A. and Fellow of St. John's College, 
Camhridge, mventcd the stocking frame. Lee was bora at Woodhorough, 
and is said to have been heir to a good estate. Tradition attributes the 
origin of his invention to a pique he had taken against a townswoman with 
irhom he was in love and who slighted him. She got her lirelihood by 
knitting stockings, and with the ungenerous object of depreciating her 
employment he constructed this frame, first working at it himself, then 
leaching his brother and other relations. He practised bis new invention 
some time at Calverton, a village five miles from Nottingham, and either he 
or his brother is said to have worked for Queen Elizabeth. The other 
Btockiog manufacturers used every art to bring hia invention into disrepnte, 
und it seems they effected their purpose for that time, as he went abroad, 
settling at Rouen in Normandy, where he met with good patronage ; but 
the murder of Henry IV. of France, and the internal troubles that followed, 
frustrated his success, and he died at Paris of a broken heart. Stoxe docs 
not give these details; but only the following brief notice; — This year 
15S9 was devised and perfected the art of knitting or weaving of silk stock- 
ings, waistcoats, coverlets, and divera other things, by engines or steel looms, 
by William Lee, sometime M.A. of St. John's College of Cambridge; and 
sixteen years after this [1605] he went into France and taught it to the 
French, because he was not regarded in England. — The separation of hose 
into upper ond nether stocks led as early as temp. Henry VH. to their 
being of dilforent patterns, and doubtless soon afterwards of various colours. 
While the long tight hose were either siippIuNted by, or newly christened, 
the trauaei, — the upper stock, or the breeches worn over them, received the 
name of trunk-hose, and were stuffed, slashed, paned, and o 
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But it is from the satirists of the period, especially from the Puritans, who 
ftlready began to affect plainoess and precision of atlire, that we must expect 
the most minute description of the stockings. One of these, after describing 
the hose (see note ihercon) adds — Then hare they nether stocks to tbese 
gay hosen, not of cloth (ihough never so fine) for that is ihuught to be too 
base, but jeanisey [Guernsey] worsted, crewel, silk, thread and such Uke^ 
or at llio least of as fine ynm, tliread or cloth, as is poKsible to be had ; yea, 
tbcy are not ashamed to wear hose of all kinds of changeable colours, as 
green, white, red, russet, tawny, and else what ; which wanton light colours 
ftliy sober, chaste C'iiristian (except for necessity's sake) can hardly, without 
f wispicion of lightitees, at any time wear. Then these delicate bosen [stock- 
W ings] must be cunningly knit with open seam down the leg, and curiously 
indented in every point with quirks and clocks about the ankles, and GOina~ 
time interlaced in gold ur silver threads, as is wonderful to behold. Aud ta 
Bucb iDipudcnt iuaolency and shameful outrage it is now grown, thiit every 
one almost, though otherwise very poor, having scarce 40s. of wages by the 
ir tiiree pair of these silk nether stocks, or 
be got, though the price of them be a rial 
iionly it is ; for how can they be less, when 
vorth a noble or a rial [Gh. 8d. or lOs.] and 
In December 1.^30, six pair of hosen and 
■ three riding boys cost £6 Us; July laSJ, 
two pair of stocks for Mork 58. i^Henry PI/I.) lu December ]537, 
houdcn [stockings] and shoes to Jane the fool, 20d. The Princess Eliu- 
belh, in January 1543, sent to her half sister the Princess Mary a cbniu 
and a pair of houscn [stockings] gold and silk, and the bringer had SOs. fee. 
► {Prinecta Marg.") In the Accounts, April IfllO, a pair of stockings to 
r Ishcrwood 2s. ; April 1611, a pair of fine worsted stockings ~%. 0di; 
one pair of worsted stockings 5s. 4d. [both apparently bought at Burnley]; 
August 1611, 2^ yards of cloth (at 2s. lOd.) for breeches and stockings U 
Lawrence Shotttewortb "s. Id. ; June 1612, for making a pair of breeches 
and two pairs of stockings to the cook's boy, Sd. ; two pair of Richmond 
stockings to Turner 4s. [made, as well as the woollen caps called Kichraond 
caps, at Kichmoud, Yorkshire]; September 1612, a pair of stockings of 
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UugTMrM I Id. ; Junun 1613, a pair of stoclcings t> 
k; Scptemlier liflT, a juiir of mingled -colon red slockiii^H Sa. Bd. ; a pair 
Amd stockiiigii .^s. ; December, to my mistreaa f'.r tivo pair of cbildrcn'e 
; July 1621), three pair of worsteil stockings 15b.; a pair of 
1 wotsled stockitiga 4s.; April Ifi2l, tlirco pair of stockings for tlie 
blr*D Sa. 6d. ; Jalv, tn-o pair of mingled itockingt 1.1«. ; llirce pair of 
ladling* to my miHtress 12a.; October, a pair of stockiaga I6d. See oote 

Stocks. (C'ppu*.) A wooden engine to put tlic legs of offenders in, 
fw the aecimng of disorderly porsong and by way of punisbmeiit, in divcra 
ciaem ordsined by statute, &c. It is said that every Till within the pre- 
ancis of a totra is indictable, for not having a pair of stocks, in the penalty 
of X5. ^Jaeeb.) The barnacles of tlie middle ages were of the game kind 
IS stocks, bot extended the legs, by the distances of the holes, according to 
ibc oAcnce. Slocks were anciently mo?eal)lc, and were kept in cosllen, being 
sn appendage to tlie inner gale even, for the detention of prisoners till they 
cnnld tie conveniently taken to prison. {Dueanpe, Gage, Lear, act ii., Foth.) 
In the Accounts, in October I5t)l. was paid for making a pair of stocks 
$d. i Jannaiy 1C01, a gaJd included the charges for repairing the church at 
naking a new pair of Hocks and a cocking'Stool [cocking or 
wl], also for soldiers, total 3s. td. 

StOH^CREBa. Sometimes called placards. Half a yard of stuff was 
nlware allowed for ttie king's placard, and as much for the stoniacher, 
wiietber of the king or qnecn. Tbey were nsed with the gown as well as 
Willi the «iat anil jacket, and were sometime* laced over it, like suys. 
{StrttU.) 

SniiK. BoiidiDg with stone wa« first introdoeed into England bjr 
Bcnnet. a monk, in ibe yew OTO ; but uaed chiefly for cbnrehc* and bridge* 
(Bow bridee m 1087, and one at Crowlaud. wid (o be in 840) ; and it k 
said tbu the boose* in I^mdon were chiefly bnitt of wood, till brick wm 
■ntradoced by tbe Eari of Arundel in 1800. {ffofdm, I'uUein.) We dig 
our atoiM to Intild witba), OVt of tjaarriea, aad of ibeae, aa we bare grtml 
pleatv, M are the? oC Own awta, asd iLoae ittj p r a fia fcle far anndry ne- 
ceMi^itaea. IaiiiMa(aattUiMor«aM wMi>»>M«Mrdedkated lolbe 
traildiag of dnrdMs, nfigiMa Imw(«.p 
bold^ only; ban dow l' 
mai baUiBK wub Moae ao eo^Mily tokn Of* *^^ — ■w p * m Mt mtm aod 
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Buring hia coimiryinen for lenving t 
to "moulder nnd cinder in the groi 
artifidal brick, in burning wl 



rofali. [After cen- 
lese natural treaBurcs of building stone 
nd," and preferring to use instead "an 
grent port of the wood of this land is 



tnd for esteeming foreign above native commodidcB, 
eBpecially tbe cane (Caen) stone tbat ia brought hither out of Normandy, the 
□Id man thus continues :] Howheit, experience on our side, and our ekilfiil 
masons on the other, do affirm that in the North and South parte of England, 
and certain other places, there are some qunrries, which for hardness and 
beauty are equal to the outlandish grit. [He adds that for the King's cba- 
pel at Cambridge, the greatest part of the square stone was bronght oat of 
the North.] Some commend the vein of white freestone slate and mere- 
slone, between Pentowen and tbe Black Head in Cornn'oll, for very Gne 
alulT; others speak much of the quarries at Hampden, nine miles from Mil- 
bury, and paving atone of Burbeck [Purbeck]. For tough stone not a few 
allow of the quarry at Dresley; divere mislike not of tbe veins of bard Stone 
at Oxford and Burford. One praiscth tbe freestone at Manchester, and 
Prestbury in Gloueestersliire ; another the quarries of the like in Richmond. 
A third liketh well of the bard stone in Cleclrill, Shropshire ; a fourth that 
of Thorowhridge, Weldon and Tcrrinton. Whereby it appearelb that we 
have quarries enow, and good enough in England, sufficient for us to build. 
(Harri.) As to quarries of building stone in Lancashire, there was an old 
one in Collyburst, near Manchester, from which it is probable the stone was 
got for tbe old Collegiate ('hurch, commenced early in tho lilVcentb ccnlury; 
for Leiand, visiting Manchester in I:i38,. describes the parish church as 
"almost throughout double aisled, ex quadrato lapide durissimo, whereof a 
goodly quarry b hard by the town." Perlmps it ia to this very passage tbat 
Harrison refers in naming the frce'Stonc of Manchester. But it has been 
observed that the church Js built of tbe red sandstone common to tbe 
neighbonrhood, which is any thing but " daritiimut," as the crumbling 
tower and other portions of the venerable fabric sufficiently prove. It ap- 
pears from WAaliey that the stones of which its conventual church was cqd- 
fltructed were brought from the quarries of Read and Symondstonc ; for 
Nicholas del Holden and John de Symondstonc, license the abbot and con- 
vent to dig for stone in Symondstone, " pro fabricia monostorii sui " in the 
year 1336. John del Holt, of Read, granted a similar permission, "in the 
waste of Bead," two years earlier, in 1334. — For other remarks on stone 
buildings, sec Appendix I. pp. 314 - 18 ; also the note on Housbb. Tbe 
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■tone DAinefl in the Accoaiils is cliicfly ilFScribed aa rough for w&lling, scBp' 
pled or roDgh-hcwn by hainraer ivitlioul chisel, free-stone, ashlar or large 
tquared Iree-stoiie, rendy tor building, fire-stone, &c. Tlie processes of get- 

^liDg, betriog, ecDppling, dighting or dressing and carving (also paving), are 
^edlied, with the wages paid. These were chiefly in connection with the 
•ABildiog of (Jawlhorpe Hnll in 1600- IBO.i; but in January ISST, Oliver 
Blanes was paid for bis toil, apon bis own table, for getting so many stones 
u irill wall four score sqnare yards (at Id. a yard) 5s. This total seems 
erriODn>iiB; it should probablv he 7s. In Augo.it 1600, one man for getting 
ilone DD Pndibam JMoor, three score and five yards (at 3d ), n-as paid 16s. 
3d. ; for getting eleven score eight yards of free-stone at Ryccliffe (at 2jd.) 
42s. Od., and thirty-eight bads of wall-stone (at 2d.) 6s. 4cl. In Septem- 
licr, wall-Btooe for the new hall was got at RyeclifTe, twenty-seven loads 
{« 2d.) .^B. Jd. [? 54d.) Getting stone at Scbnlebonk and Ryccliffe, ac- 
cording to the articles of agreement, .£6 13a. 4d. March 1603, a mason 
WBB paid UH. for one day getting " fyre stone" upon Padiham Moor, on his 
own charge, and in May, two men for one day for getting " fyrc-stones" 
ttpOB tbe moor, on tbeir own charges, each I2d. September li)04, a mason 
for fire days hewing batteling-stones and ashlars for the back stairs, was 
paid Zs. Id. In die indenture for the construction of tbe donnitory at 
Durham in 1398, the mnson engages that a certain wall should be outside 
of jmre (or free) clone, culled "achiler," cut smooth, and internally of bro- 
ken stone, called "rough wall." (Buriar'g Mem.) The carving tbe heraldic 
bearing of the Shuttleworths upon a square stone in front of the hnildinjr, 
over the entrance (still perfect in IS.";?), is noticed in several entries, and 
what is more remarkable, this was not done by a mason, but by a jniner. 
March 1005, a joiner, beginning to work my master's arms in stone (at 6d. a 
day) 3s. ; three days cutting tbe arms in stone, ISd. ; April, two days ditto, 
lid.; a joiner six days working at tbe arms in tbe stone over tbe hall 
door, 3». In August 1605, a joiner was six days working " at the crest 
above the tiall," &c. (at 5d.) 2s. 6d. For other entries see Index. 

Stoppobth, (Stockport.) In November 1602, William Wood's charges 
for going about a i]nantity of lend for the new hall of Gnviihorpe, were for 
one night at Stopforthe and two at Manchester, 28. ed. Tbe local names 
have been Stopford and Stopport. Two women riding sidcwaj-s on one 
horse constituted what was locally termed " (lie Stopport Coocb." 

Stool. (Stoh Anglo-Saxon, 5/00/ Danish.) The old etools for seaU 
were of one piece, a block of wood ; hut when they came to be more chair- 



like (iBcking ooly the back) tLey v 






rol pieces b_v join 



and joined together : hence coJIeil joiiicii or joint Btools. Thej 
unijersal uae nt the period ; and Macbeth complains that dead men's gliosis 
Camo back " to push us from our stools." " OF one port of a tree a cbnir of 
I state muy be made, of nnotlicr n carrcd image, and of a tliird pnrt a stool of 
f office" (^Tay/or) i.e. a close stool. Stool was also a name for a stump or 
rnot of copse or hedgewood; and stool ball was an ancient game at ball, 
rj^yeil by both sexes, where balls are driven from stool to etool. {StruUf 
WSrani/e.) In tlic Accounts, in July 11!I2, a footstool cost I81I. ; Januu; 
f 16ia, two joined stools, 3s.; October 1613, a joined stool, 2nd. 

Stot. (Anglo-Saxon Slod.) A young bullock or steet. (Web4.) A 
F young horse or builock in the north. (5. IHc.) In the Accounia, ia 
I February 15H7, a "stotte oxe" is named. 

t^TOCRBRiDsE AND ITS Fair. Stourbridgc, Worcestershire, derifes itt 
lonie from its bridge, erected over the river Stour in the reign of Henry 
CI. It was once perhaps the greatest fair in England- Gunning, in his 
Reminucencet of Cambridge gives a graphic description of the eercmony of 
opening this fair on the 18th of September, and of the oyster feasts of tlie 
university ofiicials (who exercised some authority over it) in a booth ther«. 
At tbeir diimer a large dish of herrings graced each end of the table. 
Amongst the commodities and wares brought for sale to this fair, tie enu- 
merates salted and dried fish, cheese, hops, groceries and pickles; iroa- 
mongery, materials for saddlers and harness makers ; all kinds of leather, 
I troolleo, linen and silk fabrics, furs, paper, toys, earthenware and cbini, 
I Ac. In an old play of 1607, aflcr enumerating upwards of Glly articles of 
a lady's dress and toilet, the speaker exclaims that "seven pedlars' shopi, 
nay all Stourbridge fair, will scarcely furnish her." FuUer dales the fur 
from about 141T, when a clothier of Kenda), (a town characteriwd u 
"lanificii gloriS et industrifl prtccellens,") casually welling his cloth in 
water in his passage to London, exposed it to sale at Stourbridge on ehesp 
terms, as ihe worse for wetting; and even savci by tlio bargain, N*M 
year he returned again with some other of his townsmen, proffering drier 
and dearer cloth to be so]d ; so that within a few years hillier came a con- 
fluence of buyers, sellers and lookers-on, which are the three prlncipta 
[and principals] of a fair. In niemorifi therof, Kendal men challenge w 
privilege at Stourbridge, annually choosing one of their town to fa 
before whom an antic sword was carried, with some mirtlifiil Bole| 
(Fuller.) Tuuer advises that- 




At Bmrtlemew-tida or at Stourbridge fair 
Suf that HI li needful th; Lome to ropnir. 

t Stourbriilge fair, net 
I tbrtnigbt folluwing. 



And Mavor, in a note, so 

un lie l^tli of September, 

iiinrt for tlie oci^tbbouTJng counties, though 

iMHLite, tlierc were boiiyht at StourbriJge fair, in Se|i 



CnmbridfTP, ie held 
It is Btill the greitt 
iieil. — In the Ac- 
ight 



couple of ling, 2Ga. Sd. ; fifteen and ft half couple of cu<l, 12». ; Bftccn a 
1 half couple of stock Rsh, IDs.; and tiic cnrriogo of sixteen ling and tlijrty- 
uiie cod from Stourbridge to Bolton coBt lOs., and tlint of a pack of fish, &e, 
lla. September 15U4, sis couple of iing (at 6s. the couple) bought at 
Stourbridge fair, 368.; September J 505, sis couple of ling, bought at the 
fair, 40s.; carriage to Smithills, 8s. Cd. ; September l.'iOfi, sir couple of ling, 
bought there, 36s. ; enrrioge to Bolton, 128. ; September and October 1621, 
U Stourbridge, for a hundred, a quarter, and sixteen lb. (1.^(1 lbs.) of hops 
(at .£3 189. the hundred) £5 6s. ; a couple of ling, 8s. 6d. ; a couple of 
"habberdyne" (salted cod) 12d.; to two porlere there, ed. [Then follow 
many purchases of boolis, stationcrv. compasses, cloths, lace, silk, spices, 
and a bag to put them in, a lute and case, and a bandore and case; all of 
which were probably bought at Stourbridge or in London, for there are 
entries of ] a porter, 4d. ; lost by a piece of gold, 12(1,; carriage from 
London to Hahfnx, 5b. (id., and carriage of a pack from Stourbridge to 
Preston, 15a.; while Thomas Yate spent in his journey to Stourbridge 
(travelling on his own mare — her foot was dressed for Bd., and a shoe for 
bcr cost 4d.), thence to London and so to Gawthorpe, 39s. In 1561, the 
" Lent stuff" (i.e. dried and salt tihli) bought a 
country, for tlie Earl of Derby's household. 
Paper; part ii.) 

Strakoh, Lohd. Ill September L'>86 there 
light lioraemen for her majesty's service at Preston, before my Lord Strange. 
In September 1503, the keeper of Knowsley Paik brought a fat doe to the 
Smithills iw a present from Lord Strange, and had a fee of 5a. Both these 
are within the life of Ilcnry, fourth Earl of Derby, whose eldest son, Fer- 
dinando, (succeeding his father in 1593) would then bo Lord Strange. 

STBAWBERRtES. {^Frogaria.) There bo divers sorts; one red, another 
while, a third green, and likewise a wild strawberry, altogether barren of 
fruit. They prosper well in gardens ; the red everywhere ; the other two 
more* rare, and ore not to bo found save only in gardens. The berries, 
which are ripo in Juno to July, ore called Fraga hy Virgil and Ovid ; in 



it Stourbridge fair and in the 
t .£77 8s. 4d. {Stanley 



I muster and ahoip of 



French frai 



Ripe Btrawberries quench thirst, cool heat of the 



and in 11 D mm a lion of the liv 
face. {Ger., who figures the ihi 
brotigiit into Englaod from Flunde 
from the Levant in 1724. (Haydn.) 
(6th edition. 1083) is the passage: "You 
and dropping tritli feberrics [gooseberries], 
and the roots of your tree* pondered w 
green ; what a pleasure is this ! " Tttseer 
Wife, into tbj gardcii, and aet i 
"With etrawberrj roi 



uid taketli awAy redness aud heat of tTie 

arieties named.) The Btrawbeiry w«i 

about 1530; the oriental strawberry 

In Lawton* Neic Orchard and Garden 

■■ Your borders on every side hanging 

raspherries, barberries, curruiti^ 

ith strawberries, red, whtti 

in September says— 

lud aet me a plot 

of the beat lo bs got. 



The gooaeberrj, reapis [raipa] and roses, all three 
With itranberru.i under them trimlj agree. 



n'htW^^H 

aa H^3^^ 



Price g;iveB a recipe to prcservo strawberries all the year. C. C. Die. | 
tliat strawherrieu are usually eaten soaked iu water or w 
with HDgar; but tbey may be iced and preserved as well dry i 
Recipes are given for a compote iif strawberries and for strawberry water. 
It would seem that straivherries and cream is therefore a comparatiTely 
modern innovation. In the Aceouuts, in June 1612, Mary AJDaworth 
brought strawberries, and had 3d.; iu July 1018, were bought etrairberries 
4d., and wbinbcrries 2d. 

SiRiaKLAND, Lady. Probably the wife of Sir Tiiomas Strickland. De- 
cember 1616, was paid to the Lady Strickland the rest of the money for 
the land purchased of her, £36 6s. 8d.; June 1G20, to Mr.William Abbott, 
attorney, in part uf a greater sum, about a suit betwixt my master (Colonel 
Richaril Shuttleworth] and the Lady Strickland in the chancery of Englaad, 



4Ub. 



Strike. To"striki 

jsudlly a bushel, and th 



pass a flat piece of wood o 









the top of 
e tbe level 



12d., and ii 



Strike or streeked measure, therefore, is exact meoaare 
to u|i-lieaped measure, which latter is only used for 
De. From this node of measuring the bushel of com, a 
lUed " a strike of com," consisting usually of four pecks, 
re of four bushels or half a quarter was locally 
1 the Accounts, iu August lo95, a strike of pears co«t 
»e in ail probability, notwithstanding the name, the buahel 
be struck or luTeJIed, but up-heaped. In 1598 wu re- 
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i for corn Rold at Gawthorpe, four *' strolto" [a plural of etrikc] (at 3s.) 
9 Stroke of light com, 2^. September 16U1, paid at HnlifsK for 



&ulcal>1e that seed wheat 



1 wheat (at 2s. 8d. and Sd. more) :12h, Gd. [It 



t Haliraz 



for Gawthoqie, near Burnley, Lancashirei, should 
September 1608, a strike of wood ashes (in Lon- 



b« bought a 
<kn) led. 

STUBBsa. Having frequenrly quoted this writer's Analomie of Aliu»e», it 
my be staled that its first edition appeared IbI May 15H3; the second on 
An 16tU August in the same year; the third in 1585, and a fourth in 15M; 
Bi that it is strictly i^yDchronous with tbe Aecounts. A reprint of the third 
edition appeared ia 1836, edited by W, B. D. D. Tnmbull Esq., Advocate, 
f',S.A.. Scotland. 

Sti-bbino. Stub is an old root or stump ; stiibhy, eliort and thick like a 
^ump ; to stub, is to grub up these stocks or roots. In the Accounts, in 
Junusry 1621, two labourers, each twenty days, on their own table, stub- 
bing, &c, (at 7d.), were paid 23s. 4d. But elsewhere in the Accounts, a 
^tubbings was the name of a large iisli. It occurs always as bought with 
oUier fish, and in March 1594 is an entry, " Fish, viz. a stubhinge clayo [? 
daw] 2l>d. April 1595, a stnbbinge and half scale fi.ih, 4s. ; March 15!)ti, 
s stobinge, 2s. 4d. ; May, a slubbinge, 2s. 7d. ; and May 159S, a stubbinge, 
\hA. The etymology seems to denote a short, thick liNh ; but the name 
docs not occur in ony dictionary or glossary consulted. One of the 
"pipers'" WOH called the tub-fish, 

Stufp. (French ettoffe.) A tenn which, in its wider sense, compre- 
hends any kind of cloth as silk stuffs ; bat in its present signiRcation it de- 
notes a woollen cloth of slight texture for linings, (fi. Die., Eney.) In the 
narrower meaning is the entry in the Accounts, Juno 1620, of 36 yards of 
•tuir(at 16d.) 48b. 

Subsidy (Subsidium.) An aid, tax, c 
argent occasions of the kingdom, to be l< 
according to the value of his lauds or goo 
as parliament thinks fit, and there is no 
assent of parliament. 
says Lord Coke, ■■' we 



tribute granted to the king for the 
every subject of ability, 
Te is no certain rate, but 
bsidy to be taken but by 
14th Edw. III. Stat 2, cap. 1. {Jaeod.) "Subsidies," 
e anciently called auxilia, aids, granted by act of par- 



liament, upon need and necessity; as also, for that originally and principally 
they were granted for the defence of the realm, iind the safe keeping of the 
seas," &c. The word used in its general sense was applied lo aids of every 
niptioD ; tlieee were of two kinds, the one perpetual, tlie other lempo- 
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mry. Thoac which were perpetual wore the ancient or grand citstoDn,4 
new or petty customs, and the custom on broad cloth. The temporary in- 
cliitleil tunnagc and poundage; a rate of 4a. iu the pound on lands, nnd 
Ss. 8d. on goods; and tlie iirteentba, tenths, &c., of moveable goods. Tlie 
limited, which is the most common, sense of the word subsidy, attaches only 
to the rates on lands and goods. The grand customs were duties payable 
on the exportation of wool, sheep-skins and leather. The petty customi 
were paid by merchant strangers only, and consisted of one half, over and 
above the grand customs, payable by native merchanta. Tunnagc and 
poundage was a duty varying in amount, at different times, from Is. Gd. to 
3a. upon every tun of wine, and from 6d. to Is. upon every pound of mer- 
chandize, coming into the kins>doni. The object in granting it was said to 
be that the king might have money ready, in case of a sudden occasion dc- 
monding it, for the defence of the realm or the guarding of the sea. Thb 
kind of subsidy appears to have had a parliamentary origin. The earliest 
statute mentioned by Lord Coke as having granted it is the 4Tth Edw. IU. 
(13T.3). In the early instances it was granted for limited pcrioda, and ex- 
press provision was made that it sliould have intermission and vary, lest the 
king should claim it as his duties. The duties of tununge and poundage 
were granted to Henry V, for his life, witli a proviso that it should not bo 
drawn into a precedent for the future. However, notwithstanding the pro- 
■viao, it was never afterwards granted to any king for a less period, lliese 
duties were farmed, w!ii!e Lord Coke was comptroller of the treasury, for 
£160,000 s year. Subsidy, in its more usual and limited sense, consisted 
of a rote of 4s. in the pound on lands, and 2s. Sd. on goods ; and double up- 
on the goods of aliens. {Pol. Die.) Subsidies, which perhaps fell less hea- 
vily on the people (ban any other taxes, were levied with great partiality; 
and the produce nos extremely various and uncertain. A subsidy which in 
the 8tb Elizabeth (I5G7) amounted to i:i20,000, in the 40[h year of her 
reign (lo9M) was only X78,000. It was continually decreasing, and wuso 
far considered as a personal tax, that a man paid only in tlie county where 
he lived, although he possessed various estates in other parts of the kbg- 
dom. Hume adds that the assessors formed a very loose valuation of ■ 
man's property, and rated him accordingly. " When rents fell, or puveb 
were sold off an estate, the proprietor was sure to represent these lean 
and obtain a diminution of bis subsidy ; bnt when rents rose, or new lands 
were purchased, he kept his own secret, and paid no more than formerly. 
The sniDlI proprietors or £.20 men (for none of leas \i 



o more than lormerJy. i 
income paid any sul>' J 
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) went coDtinuolly to decay ; and wlien llieir estates ^ 

^ by a greater, the new purchaser increased not his subsidy." A 

tvay of accouDtitig for the falling ofT of the subsidy is to sup- 

e that the siic of estates was rather reduced than increased. (£den,) 
Eljubeth receiTcd during the forty-five years of her reign, from parliament, 
Duly twenty subsidies and thirty-nine fitleenths, averaging about .£GG,686 a 
ytar. (FTiu/tf.) For the eutries in the Accounts relating to suhudics, sec 
Index. 

ScBTLKTiBs. Often spelled "sotilteos"; devices made of sugar and 
paate:, formerly much used at feaats, and generally closing each course. 
(ffaSi.) Our cooks of old had great regard to the eye in their composi- 
tions; it bcin;; for the purpose of gratifying the eight that sotittees were 
introduced at the more solemn feasts. Rabelais has comfits of a hundred 
{Cury.) There was no grand eiitertoinmeut without sotiltoes. 
ley were made of sugar and was, and when first brought in, were called 

mers, as giving wnmiiig of the approach of dinner. [Lei. OoU.) There 

B three sotiltees at the Earl of Devon's feast, a stag, a man, and a tree, 
pere these succeeded in later times by figures of birds, &c., made in lard, 
r sugar, to decorate cakes? {Curg.) The art of lUo confectioner ia 
(till exercised in this way in fancy-pieces of sugar work, &e., for decorating 
the table ; also in the adornment of bridecakes, &c. In o 
for " chastelcts," [cnstlcts] one direction is to " kerve out key 
above in the manner of hataiwyng," i.e., corve out quaintly ker 
toenta, in the manner of embattling, (Curt/J) \a merchautt' feostfi nro to 
be found jellies of ail colours mised with a variety in the representation of 
sundry flowers, herbs, trees, forms of beasts, fish, fowl, and fruit, and thoro- 

unto marchpane wrought with no small curiosity beKides infinite 

devices, not possible for me to remember. (Z/Wrri.) 

SucKADEs OB SucRRTS. A conserve or swcetmcRt, to be sucked in the 
mouth. {Halli.) Dryed suckctta are sweetmeats for the moDtli. ((Jleave- 
land.) In the account of Archbishop Warham'a installation fenkt in HUd, 
amongst other dainties and sweetmeats were "jt'Ily ipocnit, ipiinco and 
orange pastry, tart mciior, leche Florentine, marmalade, snccade, comfits, 
wafers." {Lei. Coll.) Socado or sucado is twice mentioned a» having been 
brought to Henry VIII. in 1502-3, once witli " mamialodo." (JE'/rjr. 1**.) 
Amongst the sweets at mcrchantii' fcosta, nn Elizabethan writer enumoratoa 
marchpane, torts of divers hues and sundry dctjomi nation", con»crvc» of old 
fruits, foreign and home-bred, sockets, codjnocs, [consorrcs] mannilot*, tngnr- 



cipc of 1300, 
/ntlich kyrncU 
T battle- 
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bread, gingerbread, floreotinos, and sundry outlandiab eonfectioni, alto 
seasoned witli sugar, (Ilarri.) " lusteail of siickcts, twelre raw puililiuf!*." 
(Tai/lor, 1630.) A writer of the period gives the following nxipL- — To 
make Buckets : Take curds, the paring of lemons, of oroiiges or f>oin»- 
citroDS, or indeed any half-ripe green fruit, and hoil thera till tliej be 
tender in sweet-wort. Then make a syrup in tliis sort; three lb. sugar, 
the whites of four eggs, aud a gallon of water. Swing and beat the water 
and eggs together, then put in your sugar, set it on the fire, let it liave an 
easy fire, and so let it boil six or seven wslmes [buhblings in boiling] ; then 
strain it through a cloth, and set it on again till it fall from tbe spoon, and 
then put it into tbe rinds or irmts. (MarL) For a marriage feast of 1530, 
three lb. suckets coat 4b. ; in 1 J2H, for the sheriff of Yorkshirea diet at 
the Lent a&siees, two little barrels of green ginger and suckets, 3s. ; and at 
tbe August assizes, one barrel of green ginger and sucketa cost 4s. Sueket 
of mallow -stalk 9 was kept as a wet sueket in synip ; a sueket nas made of 
lettuce -stalks. (Str Ken. Digh^'* Clotel Opened, whieh gives recipe« for 
both,) 

Sugar. {Saeeharum offidnarum.) It is not known at what dale sugar 
WOB introduced into England; but certainly prior to Henry Vlil. (ffayJn.) 
In an scconnt of provisions for the house of Whalley Abbey in 1471*, is the 
entry, "Pro sucaro inrolat. el al, sp'obus, 14d." [for rolled sugar and other 
spices.] Dr. Wliitoker in a note observes on this as proving that sugar was 
niongst us before the discovery of America, but (he adds) ii 



appears frtnn 
.ily .„d mm- 



tory is not well ascertiuncd. The sugar c 
'^ PaiteiroUut de Rebus luventia," to have been growi 
faetured at Venice, though probably in small (]uantities, ( 
before bis time. It was rather considered as a balsamic or pectoral medi- 
cine, than an article of food. In 1521 are entries under similar heads, of 
"succar-candc Is." [sugar candy] and " Euccar" Da. (^WhaU.) Dr. Sauiuel 
Pcgge, in the proem to Cary, says that sugar was now (1300) beginning in 
England to take the place of honey; in one recipe they are directed Ut be 
boiled together. Sugar came from tlie Indies, by way of Damoacns and 
Aleppo, to Venice, Oenoo, and Pisa, and from these last places to ub. {MoU.; 
Hitrrit.) It v/aa not only fretjueiitly used in tlie royal English cookery of 
the fourteenth century, but was of various sorts, as " Cypre," named prob- 
ably from the Isle of ('ypnis, whence it might either come directly to us, or 
where it received some improvement, as refining. Some sugar was nscd ia 
tbo making of blaochc powder, also of blanc desire; a white sugar 1 
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also sugar clarilicd nith nine. In "Cnwdel ferry" a "great 
liiaiitity of sugar cypre" is to be used, and when tbe dish is messed forth, 
'ky thereou sugar and powder ginger." Sugar cy|ire also enters into 
tenches in cynee. " Pears in comfyt" arc to he 
led ill a svrup made of white sugar, &c. (Cury.) For a niorringe 
153(1, two loaves of sugar, weighing 16 lb. 12 oz. (at 7d.) cost !)s. 
manuBcript letter from Sir FIdward VVoott«n to Lord C'ohliani, 
ii»teil Calais, 6tli March, I34«, states that Sir Edwurd had taken np for his 
Wilsliip tweiity-fiTe sugar loaves at 6b. a loaf, " which is «d. a Ih." Tho 
irt of refining sugar was made known to the Europeans by a Venetian in 
I5U3. It was first practised in England in llt.iS, though some authorities 
say we liod tbe art among us a few years earlier. (Anderson; Mortimer.) 
Sugar, though noticed hy niany authors even as early as the fourteenth 
century, continued to he very ilenr in the reign of James I. {Eden.) It 
first came to England from Borbary and Cyprus, wlioi-e the sugar cane was 
introduced by the Moors, and was taken thence to Spain and the Canaries. 
Anciently honey was the chief ingredient used as a sweetener of our dishes 
and liquors; but sugar, notwithstanding its extravagant price, was very 
generally suhaiituted in tbe ploce of honey, 
Richard II. Sack and sugar was a favourite 
{PuVenn.) The first recipes in Pike are to 
egg), to boil sugnr to the degree called smooth, 
it will form ait hubbies), till it be feathered, oi 
ping like glass), which is the high 
Similar directions for these processc 



early as the reign of 
beverage of our ancestors, 
clarify sugar (with white of 
to tliat coiled blown (when 
crackled,' or carmel (snap- 

and last degree of boiling sugar. 

■e given in the C. C. Die, which it 



describes as tbe six ways of boiling sugar, viz. smooth, pearled, blow 
feathered, cracked, and caramel (q.d. dear honey), which last is proper for 
barley sugar. "Thin sugar" is clarified sugar, mixed with half its bulk of 
water; sugar-candy is blown sugar, allowed to crystallise on small sticks. 
This hook also gives recipes for sugar cakes, paste, omelettes, sultaues, &c. 
For the cost of sugar of various sorts, ond sugar-candy, see Index. 

SuMPT(!Afiv Laws. In these days [1574] had very great excess of 
apparel spread itself all over England, aud (be habit of our couutry, throngh 
a peculiar vice incident tu our apish nature, grew into such contempt, that 
men by new-fasliioncd garments, and apparel too gaudy, discovered a certain 
deformitv and insolency of mind, whilst they jotted lip and down in their 
alks, glittering with gold and silver, either embroidered or laced. When 
tbe queen had observed (hat, for maintenance of this exceu, a great ijuan- 
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tity of money was carried yearly oi 
outlandish wares, to the impoverish 
that tiiey nii^lit seetu noble, did, i 
tlieir patrimonies, but also run so ft 
into ilanjier of tLe laws, and sought 
they hail wasted their own estates. 



against them by the laws of King Henry VIll. 
thereby exacted a great enm of money, yet she cht 
of comrooudmcnt. She 
every mnn Bhould within 
prescribed, lest they eh 
began herself 



It of the land, to buy silks i 
ling of the commonwealth ; and others 
vith their private loss, not only waste 
ir into debt, that of necessity they fell 
to raise troubles and commotions, when 
ight hove proceeded 



id Queen Mary, and 

rather to deal by my 

ided therefore by wav of proclamation, that 

fourteen days conform his apparel to a fashion 

mid provolte the severity of the laws; and she 

court. But through the malice of time, both this 



ve way by little 


nd little, to this excess 


d more insolen 


. And withal crept in 


building. For 


now began more noble- 


be raised her 


e and there in England, 


beautiful show 


than ever in any otlier 



proclamation, and the laws also, ga' 
of pride, which still grew more ar 
riot in banqueting and bravery in 
men's and private men's houses t< 
built with neatnes?, largeness, and 

age, and surely to the great omamont of the kingdom, but decay of the 
glory of hospitality. In the beginning of this year [loHO] the neck allirc, 
which we call ruffs, being above measure large, and with huge wide sets, 
and with clonks reaching down almost to the ankles, no less uncomely tban 
of great expence, were restrained by proclamation. Swords also were 
reduced to the Icnsith of three feel, daggers to twelve inches without the 
handle, and the ptkes of bucklers' bosses to two inches. (Camden'g Elix.) 

SoFPERS. la the sixteenth century sack was drunk to supper, and Iruit 
eaten afterwards; sometimes music books were brought in, every one 
taking a part. In the reign of Henry VIII., though the hour for nipper 
was six p.m., there was a later meal colled the " after- sup per," being that 
at which wine was chiefly used. Sec notes on Food, Meals, &c. For the 
snppers in the Accounts, which arc chiefly tliosc at inns, during joomeys, 

BuBVBrtNO. To survey js to measure, lay out, or particularly describe 
a manor or estate in lands, and to ascertain not only the boundaries and 
royalties tliereof, but the tenure of the respectiTC tenants, the root and 
Talue of the same, &c. {Jaeoi.) The oldest book on this art is that of Sir 
Anthony Fittherbcrt, printed in l,>39, entitled "The Boke of Surveyioge,' 
written subsetiiieptly to his " Boke of Husbandrye" ; as the groundwork of 
which (ho sUtes in his prologue) he takes the old statute (4tb Bdnwdi. 
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li'ri-e) named " ExtenU Manerii." He gives the original Latin 
sbtule ilivided into seveutccu chapters, tvitli a tTBDsIati' 
an alter each clause. I'hc rcmuindcr of the trcntise (chapters 18 to 
ill incluftive) is full of curious but very miNcellancous instruction. If a man 
(ball Tien* a close or a pasture, he may not look over the hedge, and go hia 
way; but he must either riile or go over, and see every parcel thereof, and 
(u know how many acres it cuntuiueth, and how much thereof woe meadow 
ground, hiiw much pasture ground, wood or hush, heatii, ling, or such other. 
Bid what no acre of nieadau' ground is worth, and wiiat an acre of pasture, 
and what on acre of the wood ground, of bush, and such other, be worth. 
And what manner of cuttle it is best for, and how many cattle it will gra§s, 
at find by the year, and what a beast's grass is worth by tljc year in such a 
posture; or else he cannot set a true value what it is worth. Therefore a 
surveyor must be diligent and laborious, and not slothful and reckless, for 
and be be, he is not wortliy to receive his wages, and may fortune to make 
>D imperfect book ; and if he do so, it is to his sharoe and rchiikc, and 

great jeopardy to his soul to make a false jirecedent He that shall 

rievr, butt and bound lands or tenements hy east, west, north and south, it 
is necessary that be have a dial with bim ; for else, and the sun shine not, 
he shill uot have perfect knowledge which is east, west, north and south. 
For many times the lands or meadows do not lie alnay even east. Sec, but 
Gomctime more of one part than another, as south-east or south-west, &c. ; 
M)me two parte of the one and but the third part of the other, as north- 
north-enst, north-north-west, &e. But it iieedcth not to a surveyor to tnke 
so narrow a diversity, but to butt it upon the most part on it lielli, and then 
must the dial give him perfect knowledge how it lieth, and so must he title 
it in his book ; and he must stand in the midst of the Bat, when he shall 
butt truly. (FiU.) To " butt " is to ascertain and state what adjacent land, 
water, Stc, abuts npon each boundary of the land surveyed. — In December 
161'f was Bjient by Thomas Remington (a steward of one of the Yorkshire 
manors of the Shuttle worths) when he surveyed the Crossdell beck, three 
days and two nights, Ss. A survey of a manor, coupled with its valuation, 
was formerly called an " Extent," not as merely ascertaining its superficial ex- 
tent, by extending over it the measuring chain, but as asccrtaiuing tho extent 
of j\s money value, hy estimation or valuation. To extend was, therefore, to 
Vftloe an estate, and a writ de extenta was a commission to the sheriff for 
the valuing of lands or tenements. (Jaeob.) Surveyors of highways were 
fint appointed by the statute 2nd and 3rd of Philip and Mary, cap. $, 
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Sweetmeats. Web$. limits tLe r 



; too mucli in giving ii 
fruits preserved with sugar. It evidently includes all the dry proiluctSons 
of llie confectioner's art, especially every variety of comfit, lozenge, &c, 
prepared with honey, sugar, or anything to give llicni sweetness. Ami' 
Korth defines tlicm ns {bellaria) dainties, the second course of tarts, coo- 
fects, junkets, candied or preserved frnit«; in short, what we now call 
dessert. The title-page of G- C. Die. includes "directions for setting out a 
dessert of sineetnieats to the best advantage." From the text it appear* 
that these included not only various fresh, dried and preserved fruits, but 
" all sorts of sweetmeats, hiscuits, marclipnnes, Sic." In a dciisert placed in 
wii'ker baskets, for entertainments of fraternities or societies, the moat de- 
licious eomfiis were placed at the top of the baskets, "and every person 
eats ouly the liquid sweetmeats, and shuts up and takes away his basket to 
carry home." Price says: "For country ladies it is a pretty amusement 
both to make the sweetmeats and dress out a dessert." Several bills of 
fare for dessert are given, in which, besides fruit, occur various ice creams, 
syllabubs, &o., white and coloured wafers, heart, savoy, sponge and other 
biscuits, wet and coloured sweetnients in glosses, sweetmeats wet and dry 
(as the centre dish), ratalia and other fakes, sweetmeats wet and dr^', piled 
upon salvers witli crisped nlnionds and nicknacks. In the Accounts most 
sweetmeats are named, and will be found under the notes thereon ; but Ibo 
following enirtes are simply of sweetmeats : In July 1620, paid to Mr. 
Lever for sweetmeats, as by bill appeareth, £3 3k, ; June lfi20, received of 
my master, to buy sweetmeats at Manchester, 50s. Mr. Lever's bill (pp. 
212-213) will show what were then included in the term sweetmeats. 

SwEEt PowDBH. Of this name were two very different tbings; one a 
mixture of the milder and sweeter spices with sugar, and called "poudre 
douce," for use in various diahea of the fourteenth century cookery for the 
table ; and the otlier, a mixture of odorous herbs and aromatic spices, &c., 
as a perfume ponder, with which to scent the person or the apparel. The 
former, or powder-douce. Dr. Pegge tbitiks was cither powder of galin- 
gale or a powder of sundry aromatic spices ground and beaten small, and 
kept always at hand for use. It is occasionally termed good powders, or 
powder only, and when white was termed blanche powder, which ma 
bought ready prepared, (Cttry, 1381-1390.) But in the Accounts, in Joly 
1620, " one lb. of sweet powder 4s." does not occur with spices, sugar, Ac, 
but in the midst of gloves, ruffs, and other articles of dress. A recipe of 
the period runs thus: — To make sweet powder for bo^ : Takeof otn%J4 
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(».; gallaminifl, one oz. ; cidB, half an oz. ; rose leaves dried, two handfuls ; 
diied marjoram and spike, each one handful ; cloyes, one oz. ; benjamin 
and [bo]raz, each two oz. ; white and yellow sanders, each one oz. Beat 
an these into a gross powder : then put to it of musk a dram ; civet and 

nnbergrisy each half a dram : then put them into a taffety-bag and use it. 

Another is : Take orris and damask rose leaves, each six oz. ; marjoram and 

nreet basil, each one oz. ; cloves and yellow sanders, each two oz. ; citron 

peels, seven drams; lignum aloes, benjamin, and storax, each one oz; 

nnsk, one dram. Bruise all these, and put them into a bag of silk or linen. 

(Mark.) 
SwiNS. (Latin iuinuSy Anglo-Saxon swirty Swedish and Danish svin,) 

Now, thou husband, it were mercy that thou have both swine and bees ; 

for it is an old sa3dng : 

He that hath swine, bees and sheep, 
He may thrive, wake he or sleep. 

Because they be those things that most profit riseth of in shortest space, to 
least cost. Then see how many swine thou art able to keep, and let them 
be boars and sows all, and no hogs. If tliou be able to rear six pigs a year, 
let two of them be boars and four sows, and so to continue afler the rate. 
For a boar will have as little keeping as a hog, and is much better than a 
hog and more meat on him, and is ready at all times to eat in the winter 
season, and to be laid in souse. (Fitz,) Tusser in January says -— 

Of one sow, together, rear few above fire, 

And those of the fairest, and likely to thrive. 

• • • • 

Who hath a desire to have store very large, 
At Whitsuntide let him give housewife a charge 
To rear of a sow at once only but three. 
And one of them also a boar let it be. 

As for swine, there is no place that hath greater store, nor more wholesome 
in eating, than are these here in England, which nevertheless do never any 
good till they come to the table. In champaigne countries they are kept by 
herds, and a hogherd [swineherd] appointed to attend and wait upon them, 
who commonly gathereth them together by his noise and cry, and leadeth 
them forth to feed abroad in the fields. (Harri,) The swine is the hus- 
bandman's best scavenger and the housewife's most wholesome sink ; for 
his food and living is by that which else must rot in the yard, make it 
beastly, and breed no good manure ; or, being cast down the ordinary sink 

6q 
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of the house, breed noisome smells, corruption, and infection ; for from tlie 
husbandman ho taketh pulse, chaff, barn dust, garbage, and the weeds of 
his yard ; from the housewife her draff, swillings, whey, washing of tubs, 
and such like, with which he will live and keep a good state of body very 
sufficiently ; and though he is accounted good in no place but in the dish 
only, yet there is so lovely and so wholesome, that all other faults may be 
borne with. (Mark,) This writer gives directions for the choice of swine^ 
preferring those of Leicestershire and Northamptonshire ; for the rearing of 
pigs, the feeding of swine, and tending them by the swineherd (recommend- 
ing once a fortnight raddle or red ochre to be mixed with the swillings 
given them, as a preservation from measles and other inward infections) ; 
recipes for the cure of various diseases ; how to feed swine very fat, whether 
in woods, champaigne country, or in or about great cities. See also Bacok, 
Boar, Brawn, Hoo, Pio, Pork, Sow, &c., in Notes and Index. In the 
Index, under swine, will be found various entries for ringing them, taking 
them up, &c. 

SwiNOLB. The first operation in dressing flax is to swingle or beat it, in 
order to detach it from the harle or skimps. A swingle hand, head, or 
stock, is a wooden instrument made like a falchion, with a hole cut in the 
top to hold it by ; it is used for the clearing of hemp and flax from the large 
broken stalks or shoves, by the help of the swingle-foot, which it is hung 
upon, which said stalks, being first broken, bruised^ are cut into shiyen by 
a brake. (Holme,) See also Flax and Hemp. 

SwiPPLB. The part of a flail (the blade) which strikes the com. It is 
still used in Warwickshire. (HaUi.) Swupple, or souple (French souple^ 
Isl. sweipay to strike) is the upper joint of a flail. In Cheshire it is 
called a swippo. (B. Olosi.) In December 1619, twelve '^swipples to the 
drister-hanye " cost 4d. ; that is, twelve blades to the dryster s handle, i.e. 
the flail. In January 1621, eight '' hoUin-swipples " (flail blades of holly) 
cost 6d. 

Sylb. In the Accounts, in July 1601, ''one syle to syle milk with'* 
cost 2d. To sile (Su.-Gothic 9tla, colare) is to strain or purify milk 
through a straining dish, so as to cleanse it from impurities. A sile (So. 
Gothic #t/, Swedish siT) is a fine sieve or milk strainer. (B, GIom,) To soil 
or sile milk is to cleanse or strain it, to cause it to subside ; to sile down, in 
Lincolnshire [and the north], is to fall to the bottom, or subside. (Bay^ 
Orose,) To sile, is to strain or skim ; to sink, drop or settle ; to flow or 
rain; to boil gently or simmer. A siling-dish (north) is a milk-strainer. 
(^Halli,) 
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SvnononcsK, now Simonstone, is n ema\l township in the psrieih of 
WWIeT, close to Padiham and four miles west of Bumlev, near the river 
ini. It has ail area of 900 acres, and Simonstone Uouae is the reai- 
itatx of C. W'hitaker Esq. The totrnship is to a great extent tLe property 
tl t]ie Stoi-Icies and the VVhitakcrs ; but at the period of our Accounts a 
•ODsidenbie portion was held by tho Shuttle worths. Siiuonstone ia con- 
tiguous to Bead on the east side. It was formerly held hy the Holdent, 
»ho wer« tliere in 13G1 ; but in the reign of EliEabctb it was [partly] iq 
SBesnon of the Braddylls. It was long a residence of a branch of the 
VLitBkere from High Whitaker. (Whallei,.) lu 1617, one years rent, paid 
to tbe SLattleworths for Symondstoiit^, waa 26s. 8d. 

Tablbs- (Tabularum liuui.) The old name for haokgammon, and ao 
uUed in French. In Zove't Labour Lost we are told of one who, " when 
be plays at tables, chides the dice;" and in an old epitaph, " Man's life's a 
at tables." It ivaa also the name for other goinc» played with the 
bgords and men. (jVare»,) Tables or backgammon is said to have 
invented abont the tenth century, and to have been one of the favourite 
■sdenlary games of tbe Anglo-Savans, the Danes, and the Normans. The 

has by some been derived from two Welsh h 
tttttle," but it is more probably Anglo-Saxon 
Le. back-game, from the players bringing thei 
gonista' tables into their own, or because the [ 
to go bock, or re-enter at the tabic they came from. (Slralt, who figures 
tnbles" of ihc thirteenth and also of the fourteenth ccutury, and describes 
•evcral varieties of the game.) In December 1.J97, tbe steward gives Gd. 
to my master (Sir Richard Shuttieworth) for to play at tables. 

Tabling. What we now call board; usually the food of labourers or 
workmen, or its cost. A tablcr was a person who boarded others for hire. 
(CoIm.) To table is to hoard or live ot the table of another. {I/alli.) " All 
tnpper-whilc, if they table together" {Man in Moon, 1009.) The pay- 
nenta of wages, or for any work done in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
i«entarie#, were distinguished bx with or without food ; in the latter case tho 
«r or workman ia stated to have done the work " on liis own tabic," 
Ibat IB, boarding or dieting himself, at bia own coat. Sometimes payments 
•» tavXo for the tabling of servants and labourers sent to a distance, 
'early fifty entries of tobling will he found in the Afcounls, for wliicli soo 
lades. 

Taftim. oa TiFFKiy. (French tt^etai.) A fine smootli silk fabric, 



/ords, signifying " little 
a hac or hao and gamen, 
en back from their anta- 
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having usually a remarkable wavy lustre, imparted by pressure and heat 
with the application of an acidulous fluid, to produce the effect called 
watering. (Eney, Dom. Econ,) This was anciently called Sendal^ and 
was always an eminent stuff. In the thirteenth century it was chiefly used 
for linings of rich garments. Gowns of changeable taffeta (i.e. shot silk) 
occur. (Strutt; Fosb,) A sort of thin silk. (Halli,) " No taffety more 
changeable than they." (Taylor^ 1630.) In February 1537, taffeta for a 
gown cost 2s. (Princess Mary.) In the Accounts, August 1610, half a 
quarter (4^ inches) of bl: tafiitie and two yards of threepenny-broad ribbon 
for my master 2s.; half a quarter of green taffitie 18d. ; September 1612, 
half an .ell (2^ quarters or 22^ inches) of taffitie to my mistress 8s. 6d. ; 
April 1613, to John Starkie of Padiham, for a quarter and a half (13^ 
inches) of taffytie to my mistress 68.; December 1617, one ell (five quar- 
ters) of changeable taffitie 15s.; February 1618, half a yard of taffitie for 
my mistress 68.; February 1619, half a yard of taffitie for my mistress 58. 
6d. ; July 1621, eight yards of taffatie (at 78.) 56s. 

Tailors and Tailoring. In former times tailors made the dress of 
both men and women, and as early as the fourteenth century worked upon 
boards sitting cross-legged. (Fosb,) Many were the jests current upon 
them at all times, owing to the effeminacy of their business, using needles, 
thread, thimbles, &c. How old the sarcasm of nine tailors making a man 
may be, does not appear; but it is very old. It appears in Shakspere 
and his contemporaries; and it was also imputed to them that they were 
fond of rolls, hot or cold. In the Taming of the Shrew^ Katharine's dress 
is brought in by the tailor, formerly spelled taylor and taylior. (N'ares.) 
The company anciently named ^^ tailors and linen armourers,** incorporated 
in 1466, were reincorporated in 1503 as the merchant bailors. In the 
scarce tract of ^^O per se O** (1612) Birchin Lane is described as the quarter 
of the tailors or linen armourers. They were great importers of cloth as 
early as temp. Edward III. In June 1563, when Mr. Sergeant Fleetwood 
(steward of one of their manors) was chosen recorder of London, the 
tailors* company voted him a hogshead of wine. In 1588 the quota of 
soldiers for this company against the Spanish armada was *' thirty-five men 
well armed." John Stowe, the antiquary, was a member of the company, 
and on presenting them with his ^'Annals,** they settled on him an annuity 
of £4, afterwards raised to £6, and subsequently to £10. They also re- 
stored his monument. (Herbert) In the Accounts, in October 1620, was 
paid to Pullen the tailor and his man, for cither three days' work at making 



of fflj' miatreas waistcoat, 28. (4d. a day each.) For the 

ofuiloring in the Accoonte, see that word in tho Index, also Snialley 

niomas. 
Taknbii Ann TANXtHD. Tlie process of tanning leatlior witb Uio bark 

of trees was early practised by various notions, being of oriental origin. 

Tbe Dame cordovan was derived from the eminence of the tannera of goat 
tVins at Corduba in Spain. Our ancient tanners ohatnietcd rivers and 
B'Btcf courses, and thus occasioned inuudations. {Fot6.) The monasteries 
liod their tanneries till the statute of 21st Henry Vlll. (IS-2!i) forbade 
priests, whether secular or rcgulur, to engage in such base employments, 
The Accounts of Whalley Abbey in 1 478 contain receipts' of tlie tanneries 
£3 6^. 8d.. and iu 1.J21 the same amount. (WkaHey.) Dr. Fuller observes 
that thongh the monks themaelres were too Gnc-nosed to dabble in tan fats, 
fet they kept others (bred in that trade) to follow their work. These con- 
reiit«, having bark of their own woods, hides of the cattle of their own 
breeding and killing, and, which was the main, a large stock of money to 
bay at the best hand, and to allow such chapmen [as] tboy sold to a long 
day of payment, easily ate np such as were bred iu that vocation, (^ffitt. of 
Abbey*.') I might add the prolit ensuing by the bark of oak, whereof our 
tanners have great use in dressing of leather, and which they buy yearly in 
May by the fadame [a fathom of wood in husbandry is tho sixth part of a 
cjaantity called a conMire. Dk. Sui. and B. Sic] as I have oft seen ; only 
this I wish, that our sole and upper leathering may have their due time, 
and not be hasted on with extraordinary slights, ivt with ash bark, &c., 
whereby ic doth prove la the end to be very hollow, and not able to hold 
out water. (Harri.) For the entries in tho Accounts, sec Index. 

Tab. (Anglo-Saxon fare, i^r, fyrtfa; Danish, /I'ere; (iacl.tearr.) This 
was in great request as an ingredient in all ointments or salves for tho 
wounds of animals, especially for sheep cut by the Bhoars in clipping. FiU. 
says a shepherd should not go any where without his lar bos either with 
him or ready at bis sheepfold. If a sheep be scabbed, shed the woo!, and 
with thy finger lay a little tar thereon. Let thy tar be medled [mixedl 
with oil, goose grease, or capons' grease. These three be the host, for they 
will make tho tar to run abroad. Butter and swine's grease [lord] when 
they bo molten are good, so they bo not salt ; for tar of himself is too keen, 
and is a frelter, and no healer, when it be medled with some of these. 
Some sheep will be blind a season, and yet mend again ; 
little tar in his eye he will mend the ralliM 
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other medicines that would mend him ; bnt this is the most common medi- 
cine that shepherds use. For numerous entries of tar, see Index, also notes 
on Shbbp Clipping and Shbphbbd. 

Tarlbton Boat. The ferry at Tarleton, nine miles south-west of Preston. 
Tarleton Moss is north of the village. In September 1618, the feriyage for 
*^mj master and mistress" was 6d. 

Tarraoon. So called from Tarragona in Spain, where it abounds. It 
is the Draeo-herba, or herb Dragon-wort, of the older herbalists; the Arle- 
mitia draeuneulus of later. It was formerly eaten in salads, and used in 
perfuming vinegar in France. (Ger.^ &c.) The tops and young shoots are 
to be used in salad, especially where there is much lettuce ; being hot and 
spicy, highly cordial, &c. (Evel. Aeet,) In the Accounts tarragon seed was 
bought (2d.) for sowing in the kitchen garden (page 213). 

Tawino. Dressing white leather, commonly called alum leather, in 
contradistinction from tan leather or that which is dressed with bark. {Todd's 
Johnson,) See Index. 

Tbals. The common teal (Querqtiedula Creeca) is one of the smaller 
varieties of the duck tribe. Besides the migrants arriving in our marshes 
from the North about the end of September and leaving us in the spring, 
we have our own indigenous birds, permanently staying with us, breeding 
in Northumberland, Cumberland, and the borders of some of the Welsh 
lakes. Of all our water-fowl this is the most delicate for the table, and as 
Willoughby says, doth deservedly challenge the first place among those of 
its kind. Accordingly we find it usually among abundance of good things 
composing the lordly banquets of the olden time. {Mus, An. Nat.) Teal 
are "^qtj plentiful in Lancashire. (Leigh,) In the first course of a wedding 
dinner in 1526, seven teals were served on one dish. For the same feast 
thirty dozen mallards and teal cost £S lis. 8d. In 1528 for the Assise 
diet in August, mallards, teal and other wild fowl cost 42s. {(Jury,) These 
birds cost Id. each in the North, Ho, Book, For numerous entries in the 
Accounts see Index. 

Tbmbs or Tbmsb. (Belgic Teem$^ tems^ French tamU,) A fine seirce, a 
small sieve; whence comes our ^'Temse bread." {Ray,) Temse, a sieve of 
hair-cloth, used in separating flour from bran, or fine from coarser flour. 
{Finchale,) The sifting-room is called in the North the temsing-chamber. 
To temse is to sift. {B, Gloss,) A tems-Ioaf is bread of sifted or fine flour, 
such as a fine manchet. {Cotgrave,) In a note in Tusser^ Afavor says the 
tems-loaf is made of a mixture of wheat and rye, out of which the coarser 



I, and a " temes 



bnnonly is taken. — la May 1503, a milking piggin, a can, 
affe"co8t GJ.; Mnrcli 1601, tivo liemp temcs, I4d.; July, 
1'httUey for fl lb. iron to mend tlie temcs with, and for workiug the sanie, 

IM, ; April llilM, n temeB sivc to tlie dcye (dairy-maid), 2d. 
Tbxakts, (teneat, from tenere to hold.) One that boldi or possesesa luide 

Or teoemcDta by any kind of riglit, either in fee, for life, years, or at will. 

There are Tsrious kinds of tenants, aa tenants in dower, in frank-marriage, 

by statute-merchant, by tbe curtesy, by {writ of) elegit, in mortgage, by tbe 
Terge (i.e. by tbe rod in tlie ancient court of demesne), by copy of court 
roll, by knight's service, in burgage, in Boccagc, in frank-fee, in villcnage, in 
fee-simple, in fee-tail, at will of the lord by custom of the mtinor, at will by 
common law, on sufferance, of estate or inheritance, in chief; sole tenant, 
Feveral tenant, joint-tenants, tenanls-in-conimoit, &c. (Jacob.) See Index. 
Tekch. {Ct/prinut tinea, Linnteus.) A fish with a golden body and 
trsnepareot lins, whicli inhabits most stagnant waters, is very prolific, and 
leaaciouB of life, and will live nU tbe winter under water. (CraiA.) A tench 
is a good fish and healetb all manner of other lisb that bo hurt, if they may 
come to him. He is the most part of the year in (he mud, and be itirreth 
most in June and July, in other seasons but little. He is an evil biter. His 
baits be these : — For all the year, brown bread toasted, with honey, in like- 
ness of a buttered loaf; and the great red worm. As for chief, take the 
black blood in the heart of a sheep, Hour and honey, and temper them alto- 
gether some deal softer than paste, and anoint tlicrewitb the red worm ; and 
they will bite much the better thereat at all tinies. {Fishing with an Angle.) 
Tlio slime of a tench is very medicinal to wounded fishes ; therefore be is 
commonly called tbe fishes' phvsician. When the pike is sick or hurt, he 
applies himself to the tench, and finds cure by rubbing himself against him. 
The tench hath a greater love for ponds than clear rivers, and loves to feed 
in very foul water ; yet his food is nonrisliing and pleasant. He is a great 
lover of largo red worms, and will bito most eagerly at them if you first dip 
them in tar. He loves also all sorts of paste, made up with strong- seen ted 
oils or tar, or a paste of brown bread and honey. He will bite also at cud- 
worm, lob-worm, flag-worm, green-gentle, cud-bait, raarsh-worm, or soft- 
boiled broad-grain. {Gent. Reereat., Nare*, &c.) In 152S, twelve groat 
tenches cost IGs. (Curg.) For entries in the Accounts see Index ; also as 
"tench-cobs," which moy mean young tenuh, as "cobs" is a name 
t yonng herrings. 
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TevCde. Literally tenth; hence meaning tithe. An old MS. has the 
couplet — 

Bight wise he was, Gbd his friend, 
And truly gare to Him -his tende. 

In 1582, staples for a lock were set on the '^ tende hame dowre" or tithe 
ham door. 

Tbntino. Attending to, guarding, especially as to cattle or live stock, 
poultry, &c. To take tent is to take heed or care, and Bay gives the 
Cheshire proverb : 

m tent thee, quoth Wood ; 

If I can't rule my daughter, 1*11 rule my good. 

A tenter is a person who watches or who tends cows : in the north it some- 
times means a hired toll-collector. For entries of pa3rments for tenting, see 
Index. 

Thaokbb, Thackino, THATCflBR, Thatchino. In November 1590, a 
"thacker* at Tingreve, "thacking" three days, and one to serve him, were 
paid ds. 6d. The original meaning of ^^thacke" {thaccan Anglo-Saxon, to 
cover) was straw or rushes, our Saxon ancestors using no other covering 
for their houses. Afterwards it was extended to slates and tiles; and he 
who covered a building either with these or the more ancient materials, 
was called a thacker or thatcher. (Hallamsh. Gloss,) Pegs for securing 
thatch were called thack pricks ; thack tiles were roof tiles {Gh'08e)y and a 
'^ thacstare " was a thatcher (P. F.) Thack nail was a wooden pin or stob 
used in fastening thatch to the roof. (B, Gloss. ) ^* Houses of thacke " 
(Chaucer.) See Index. 

Thornback. {Raia clavata.) One of the ray family. The thomhack 
is very common on our coasts, and is taken in abundance for the table in 
spring and summer, when it visits the shallows. The flesh, however, is in 
the best condition in November. The female is known under the term of 
"Maid." The skin is covered with thorny tubercles; whence its name. 
(Mus. An, Nat.) It was often called thorn bag, as in the Accounts; see 
Index. 

Thbaffb, Thravb. {Thraf Anglo-Saxon.) Twenty-four sheaves of 
com or twenty-four bundles of straw make a thrave {B. Gloss,)^ twelve 
or twenty-four sheaves of com, now more commonly called a shock. 
(Nares,) It also meant a company of threshers. In an old MS. a knave 
is said to be " the worst of a thrave." (Halli.) See Index. 
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Thread. Thread is of course coeval with spiiiDing, as its natural rcsulL 
Ust quantitiea of thread were imported so late as the fourteenth century. 
rjiread of divers colours occurs in t!ie fifteenth. CoTenlry was famous for 
'Is Liue thread, worked in shirts, &c. The bone or thread lace made at 
ilontton in DoTOn — a manufacture probably introduced temp. Elizabeth — 
Was formed of fine thread imported from Antwerp. In Lydgatc's " London 
Lickpenny" the "Parys thread," the finest in the land, is described as sold 
in Chcapsidc. There are many entries of various sorts of thread in the 
Accounts; see Index. 

THBEsniNO OR Thrashing Cobn. An operation performed in the open 
air in warm countries; in Britain the Bail was commonly used in boms. 
There was always a floor on purpose, called by the Anglo-Saxons the 
•• thyretel flor." Threshing, as now, was chiefly confined to autumn ami 
winter. {Foiti.) Ere thon thresh thy corn open thy sheaves, and pick out 
all manner of weed, and then thresh it and winnow it clean, and so thou 
1 com another year. In some countries about London 
;s and Kent, tbey do l^n the com, the whicli is a very 
lethod] and a great safeguard for shedding of the com. 
rn be good and clean, without some 
a grain, in one day, four bushels of 
wheat or rye, four bushels of rye, sis bushels of barley or oata, and five 
bushels of beans or peas. Rut the pulse should be exceeding good, other- 
vise a man should tliresb less of it than of any other kind of grain. (Mart.) 
For numerous payments for threshing see Index. 

Thuushes. The common or song-thrush (JTurdut muiicui) is the ling- 
drottel of the Germans, and the throstle or mavis of older English. The 
red wing {Turdu» iltaeus) is yety similar to the common thrush, with 
which it is often seen. This bird is variously called in different parts of 
England the red-sided thrush, the wind-thrush, and the swine-pipe. The 
missel-thrush (^Turdut viKtcorut) h the largest of our British thrushes. 
The blackbirds or oukoIb are now grouped by many naturalists in the 
fomily of Merulidw or thrushes. The common blackbird {M. vulgaru, 
the TurdiU merula of Linnieus), the ring, rock, or tor ouzel (M. (or- 
^uala), and the water ouzel (C'lctut aguatkus) or water pyct, dipper, or 
Betsey-ducker of provincial English, may be named aa in the group. (Mul. 
An. Ifai.) Of the thrush kind Say enumerates the missel-bird or slirilo, 
the mavis, aong-thrush or throstle; the field-fare and red-wing (both birds 
of passage), ring-ouzel and water-ouzel, and the stare or starling. — Tho 
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tlirush, under tlie names or throstle, tliyrstylle or tbruaCeli-cock, Loi 
celebrated in our older poetry. In one poem of 159i, " the tbraatle-eocl 
and sparrow" are classed among tbe " little birds, such as our city hedgea 
can afford." A much older MS. piece baa 

The uightmgitle, tlie tluOBtjIcoko, 

Tho popeJBj, the jol; laveroke. 
In another work of l(i;12 (Ai/imoU) is the line "Crowes, popinjaycs, 
pekocks, and mattiei." Tiiongh much eaten, thrushes are not oftea 
lurized, being classed generally as "small birds." For entries in the Ac- 
counts see Indei. 

TiuBRH. Although I must needs confess that there is good store of 
great wood or timber here and there, even now, in some places of 
England, yet in our days it is fiir nnlike to that plenty which our ancestors 
have seen heretofore, when stately buildings were less in use. For albeit 
that there were then greater number of messuages and mansions about in 
every place, yet were their frames bo slight and slender, that one meBn 
dwelling house in our time is able to countervail very many of them ; if you 
consider the present change, with the plenty of timber that we bestow 
upon them. In times past men were contented to dwell in houses builded 
of sallow, willow, plum tree, hard beam, and elm, so that tlie use of oak 
was in manner dedicated wholly unto churches, religious bouses, princes' 
palaces, noblemen's lodgings, ond navigation; but now all these [timber 
trees] are rejected, and nothing but oak any whit regarded. And yet see 
tlie change; for when our houses wore builded of willow, then bod we 
oaken men ; but now that our houses are come to be made of oak, our men 
are not only become willow, but a great many (through Persian ilelicacy 
crept in among us), altogetlier of straw, which is a sore alteration. In 



those tlie courage of thi 
in safety, hut now the 
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a sufficient defence to keep tbe house 
if the timber, double doors, locks and 
from robbing. Now have we many cbimneya, 
1 of rheums, catarrhs, and poses [colds in ihe 
, but reredossea, and our heads did never ftcbo. 
days was supposed to be a sufficient hardening 



for the timber of the house, so it n'os reputed a far better medicine to keep 
tbe good man and his family from the (juack or pose, wherewith as tlien 
very few wore oft acquainted. We have many woods, forests, porlts, 
which cherish trees abundantly, although in the woodland countries thero 
is almost no hedge that bath not some store of the greatest sort, bewde 
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hedgerows, groves and springs [young woods, young 
utatncd of purpose for tlie building and provision of 
HowLeit ns every soil doth not hear all 
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t1iaC is DoC mixed with divers, as oak, ash, haecl, hawttiora, birch, beech, 
liardbenin, hull [holly], sorfe, [the Eorbe (Latin toriu*) or service tree] 
(juiclien asp [the tispcn, white puplar, or tremble- tree], poplars, wild cherry, 
and sneh like, whereof oak hath always the pre-eniinincc, as inost meet for 
loilding and the navy, whereiinto it is reserved. OF all the oak growing in 
^^England, the park onk is the softest, and far more spalt [splintering] and 
^^Kltle than the hedge oak. And of all in Essex, that growing in Bardfield 
^Krit is the finest for joiners' work, for oaentiraes have I seen of their 
^Hnrks, BO G.nc and fair as most of the wainscot that is brought hither out of 
Danske [Denmaik] ; for our wainscot is not mndc in England. Nevertlic- 
Icss io building so well the hedge as the park oak go all one way, and 
never so much liath been spent in a hundred years before as in ten years 
of our time; for every man almost is a. builder, and ho that hath bought 
any small parcel of ground, bo it never so little, will not be tjuiet till he 
have pulled down the old house (if any were there standing) and set up a 
new after his own device. Of elm we have great store in every highway 
and elsewhere; yet have I not seen thereof any together in woods or 
forests, but where they have been first planted and then suffered to spread 
after their own wills. Yet have I known great woods of beech and hasH 
in many places, especially in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and BiickingliBmshire, 
and wbere they are greatly cherished and converted to sundry uses, by such 
dwell about them. Of all tlio elms that ever I saw, those in the south 
« of Dover Court, Esses, near Harwich, are the most notable, for they 
n crooked manner, that they arc almost apt for nothing else but navy 
er, great ordnance and beetles [heavy wooden mallets], and sueli 
s their natural qoality, that being used in the said behoof, they con- 
lae longer than any the like trees in whatsoever parcel else of this land, 
intboDt cophar [French, a cracking], shaking, or cleaving, as I find. Ash 
Cometh up every where of itself, ond with every kind of wood. And as ive 
Lave very great plenty and no less use of these in our husbondry, so wo are 
not without the plane, the ugh [yew] the sorfe, tlie 



k cherry, and such like. And although v 
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s past, or the other nforo roniemhcrcd ; 
of ihcm all for our neccsKory turns and uses. 
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especially of ugli, ris may be seen betwixt Rotlicrliam and Sheffield, ' 
some eteads [places] of Kent also, as I hare been informed. The Gr, 
Iraakincensc and pine, we do not altogether want, especially the Gr, 
whereof we have some store in Chatley Moor, Derbyshire, Sbropshire, 
Anderness, [Amoundemcas hundred, co. Lancaster,] and a mocs near 
ManchcBter, not far from Lcircestev's hoime [? Ciiat Moss]; although that 
in time past not only ail Lancashire but a great part of the coast between 
Chester and the Soline were well stored. As for the frankincense and 
pine, they have been planted only in colleges and cloisters, by the clergy 
and reiigioas Iieretofore; wherefore we may rather say that we want them 
altogether j for, except they grew naturally and not by force, I see no cnnK 
why they should be accounted for parcel of our commodities. We haTe 
also the aspe, whereof our fletchers make their arrows. The seToral kinds 
of poplars, of our turners have great use, for bowls, trays, troughs, dishes. 
See. Also the alder, whose bark is not unprofitable to dye black rrithal, 
and therefore much used by our country wives, in colouring their knit 
hoscn. I might here take occasion to sjieak of the great sales yearly made 
of wood, whereby on infinite quantity both been defilroyed within these 
few years. I dare ailirm that if woods go so fast to decay in the nest 
hundred year of grace, as they have done and arc like to do in this, sotnc- 
tiinea for increase of sheep walks, and some for maintenance of prodigality 
and pomp, it is to be feared that tlie fenny bote, broome, turf goll, bealh, 
furec, brakes, whins, ling, dyes, hassocks, flags, straw, sedge, reed, msh, 
and also sca-eoal, will be great merchandise, oven in the city of London, 
whercunto aomc of them even now have gotten ready possage, and taken 
up their inns in the greatest merchants' parlours, (ffairi.) A " timber" of 
skins consists of 40 skins, pelts, or fells. {16.) There are numcrons entries 
of timber in the AccounU, for wheels and other things, but chiefly for the 
erection of the new stone hall of Gawthorpe, its beams, rafters, floors, 
roofing-frame, and for wainscotting, doors, windows, tobies, &c. "Syling 
timber" is probably for "sylea" or rafters; or it may mean for ceiling or 
wainscotting rooms. Most of the timlicr was got in Read Wood, or in 
Little Mytton Wood, but some came from Ireland. This last consisted of 
(l.'iti pieces; of which in June 16(17 were received from Houll, or Hoi!, 
[Hooie,] in syling timber [raflers] 300, 4 score and 7 (387) punchions 
(i.e. joists], and 500, 3 score nnd !) (5G0) panel boards that camo forth of 
Ireland, vis., !>5i! pieces in all. Again, August 1607. more received of the 
said timber, vig., 71 panel hoards, and in monlence [mountouce, An^o- 
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I'^onnai), Ut amonnt] 8 score and IS (IT!*) ; so all tbc timber is come from 
Holle. See ludex ; also Notes on Tbebs, Woods. 

TixOBBAVE. Tlie name of nu catate or farm held Ijy Sir Richard Sliiit- 
tleworili in right of his wife. It wos f'ormorty a small manor, locall.v within 
lie pnrisli of Eccleston. For entries see Index. 

Tin. Tin, which Strubo notcth in bis time to be duricd unto Marsilis 
CMnrseiiles) from bence, is very plentiful with ua in Cornwoll, Dovonshire, 
Bud also in the North, (ffarri, who describes at length the mixture of tin 
&ud lead Co form pewter, then in great request.) 

Tinker, (a Tiniendo) n maker or mender of vesacU of brass, copper, 
lie. {B. Die.) The practice which caused the name has heen long disused. 
A tinker was one who linked, and formeriy linkera went about giving 
warning to their vicinity by making n tinkling noise on nn old brass kettle. 
{PuUej/K.) In the Accounts, besidps the work proper of a tinker, such as 
mending old pans and metal pots, dripping-ting, trays, milking vessels, pew- 
ter cans, warming-pan, &c., — in December 1588, a tinker was paid 18d. for 
soldering tbe lead gutters at Smithills; March Hill, mending a wooden 
doubter or dish, probably with s]jlicings of wire; May, Henry Douglas the 
tinker received 3s. for boot (bnle, Anglo-Saxon, surplus to compensate) 
betivtxt 3 old pans lie took, and a new one of his, which he supplied. 
This tinker seems to have made periodical visits to Gawthorpe for some 
yenre. See Index. 

TipriNo Hill. A farm about a quarter of a mile south of Gawthorpe 
Hall. In 1617, the half-year's rent was 13s. 4d. [one mark.] 

TiTHBS. {Deeimie, from teoiha, Anglo-Saxon tenth.) A certain part of 
the fruit or lawful increase of the earth, beasts' and men's labour, — which, 
in moBt places, and of most things, is the tenth part, — which by the law 
hath been given to the ministers of the gospel, in recompense of their at- 
tending their office. {Jacob.") Selden has shown that tithes were not in- 
troduced into England tilt about the year 786, when parishes and ecclcsi- 
ostical benefices came to be settled ; for it ia said that these being correla- 
tive, the one could not exist without the other. Tithes nrc of three kinds, 
personal, predial and mixed. Sucit as arise from the projit of the personal 
labour of a man, in the exercise of any art, trade, or employment, nre called 
personal titiies. Such as arise immediately from the fruits of the earth, as 
from corn, hay, hemp, hops. Sec, and from all kinds of fruits, seeds, and 
herbs, are culled predial tithes. Such as orise from beasts or fowls, which 
are fed with the fruits of the earth, are called mixed tithes. Great tithes 
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generally belong to the rector, and small tithes to the vicar. Great tithes 
are com, hay and wood ; small tithes comprehend all other predial tithes, 
as also those which arc personal and mixed. Some things may be great or 
small tithes in regard of the place; as hops, in gardens, are small tithes, 
and in fields, may be great tithes. The getting will turn a small tithe into 
a great one, if the parish is generally sown with it. {Jacobs who gives a long 
alphabetical list of things tithable, and those exempt from tithes.) Tithes 
were originally paid in kind ; that is, the tenth wheat sheaf, lamb, or pig, 
as the case may be, belonged to the parson of the parish as his tithe. The 
inconvenience and vexation of such a mode of payment are obvious ; and 
sometimes the owner of land would enter into a composition with the par- 
son or vicar, with the consent of the ordinary and patron of the living, by 
which certain land should be altogether discharged from tithes, on conveying 
other land for the use of the church, or making compensation. In other 
words the owner of the land purchased an exemption from tithes ; and such 
arrangements were recognised by law; but it was found that they were 
often injurious to the church, by reason of an insufficient value being given 
for the tithes. The acts 1st Elizabeth, cap. 19, and 13th Elizabeth, cap. 10, 
(1559 and 1571,) were accordingly passed, — which disabled archbishops, 
bishops, colleges, deans, chapters, hospitals, parsons and vicars^ from making 
any alienation of their property for a longer term than 2 1 years, or three 
lives. A large portion of the land of England and Wales is tithe-free from 
various causes, — as by composition, prescription, but chiefly as having once 
belonged to religious houses; which were discharged by Pope Paschal II. 
from paying tithes of lands in their own hands; and the act Slst Henry 
VIII., cap. 13, (1539-40,) which dissolved various religious houses, con- 
tinued the discharge of their lands from tithes, though in the possession of 
the king, or of any other person by grant from the crown ; and consequently 
the lands of many laymen granted by the crown are tithe-free, and the 
right to tithe and the property in many rectories arc vested in laymen. 
Many monasteries had previously been dissolved by acts of parliament, but 
as those acts contained no clause continuing the discharge of the lands from 
tithes, in such cases the lands of dissolved monasteries became chargeable 
with tithes. {Pol, Die.) In the Accounts the tithes are great or bigger, 
and small or lesser, also privy tithes. There are tithe-gatherers named. 
Amongst the entries are many under the denominations of "tithe com 
silver," tithe-corn, tithe-corn-rent, &c.; and the other articles on which 
tithe seems to have been paid were calves, gccse, hay, licmp, Iambs, pigs, 
wool, &'c. See Index. 
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Owner or proprietor of n toft.J Every loft paid n certaiu amount to tbo 
^d or lax. In September IfiOl, in a. galJ at Fadibam, for the mninte- 
baak, each oxgting of land was OGsesaed at 18d., 
three tofts in the loivn at 2d. eaeb, In August IBOS, a "note" or 
lorwndiim was made by Mr. Lawrence Sbuttleivorth, of " the toFts in 
that belong to me," (])p. IG-l, 185.) Bond yard, " now witliout a 
hoasc," was one of these, and these words show that it was essentially in 
accordaDce n-itb the signification of the word 'toft. Another waa in Whip 
croft ; and a croft is a little enclosure adjoining n house, for pasture or til- 
lage. Several others denote the former existence of buildings, as the 
Bridge End, tbo Chamber of the Hill, the Acre of the Chapel, the Priest 
ChsTuber, Black Hail, the Bark House, &c. In all there were twenty-two 
in pRdiham at that time belonging to Lawrence Shultleworth. 
Toi>Ls. {Anglo-Saxon lot, lolnelum, eel Iheolo^ium.) Properly a pay- 
towns, markets and fairs, for goods and cattle bought and sold. A 
lie sum of money due to the owner of a fair or market, upon sale 
therein of things tollable. It was Srst invented, that contracts in markotB 
•honld be openly made before witnesses, and privy contracts were held 
onlawful. The king pays no toll, and a man may be discharged from 
payment of toll by tbo king's grant. Tenants in ancient demeanes are dis- 
chai^ed of toll throughout the kingdom for things which arise out of their 
lands, or are bought for manuranco thereof; but not for merchandises. 
Toll in fairs b generally taken upon the sale of cattle, horses, &c,, but in 
the markets for grain only. It is always to be paid by liie buyer, Toliage 
is the same with tallage (according to Cake a general word for all taxes) ; 
loll-bootli is a place ivbcre goods are weighed. Sic. ; toll com is corn taken 
for toll on being ground at a mill ; and a toll-hop or toll-dish is a small 
dish or measure by which toll is taken in a market or fair, &c. (Jacob.) 
The tolls in the Accounts are chiefly for cattle bought at fairs. See 
Inde: 
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Tools and Iupleusmts. A husband must have an axe, a hatchet, a 
hedging-bill, a pin augur, a rest augur, a fiail, a spade, and a shovel. I 
give them these names as is most commonly uHed in my country, but I 
know they have other names in other countries. {Fitz.) Mark, in bis 
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"Fivrewell to HusLiaiidry," figures and deacribea various Imsliandry 1 
and implements, including hacks (of iron, well steeled, and reBsonaliTy 
sbarp) for cutting clods ; clotting beetlsB or mnuls, mode of hard and very 
Kound wood ; flat beetles of thick aah-boards, more than a foot square and 
about two inches thick ; long, small, toothed wooden uipjiers for weeds ; a 
fine, thin paring shovel of the best iron, well steeled and hardened round 
about the edges, for cutting swarth ; a harrow made of a white or hawihom 
bush, well plashed and crossed by thick logs on the upper side ; blocks, 
like truncated pyramids, to raise stacks upon, &c. From a list in rhyme of 
''husbandly furniture" in Tuuer the following are selected; — Short ud 
long pitchforks, straw fork, flail, rake, fan, bushel, peck and strike, costiog- 
sbovel, broom, sacks, dung-fork, sieves, skips, bins, pails, hand and wheel 
barrows, spades, curry-comb, manc-comb, whip, pincers, hammer and nails, 
scissors, crotches and pins, cart-ladder, wimble, piercer and pod, wbc«l- 
ladder, a pulliug-book for bushels and broom, pickase and mattock, grind- 
stone, whetatoue, hatchet, bill, a frowcr of iron (for cleaving or spUuing 
laths), aiiort and long saws, axe, adxe, a Dover Court beetle (i.e. a very largo 
one^ like the rood of Dover), wedges with steel, plough-beetle, barley rake, 
brush and grass scythes, sickle and mending book, hayfork and rakes, a 
scuttle or screen, a clay fork and hook, lath-hammer, trowel and hod or 
tray, a twitchcr and rings for liogs, a sheep mark, tar-ketUe, beam, scales 
and weights, a mole-spear with barbs, a scoop njid scavel (a sort of peat 
spade), a sickle (or hook at the end of a long pole, for cutdng weeds at the 
bottom ofa ditch}, a diddall (a triangular spade, for cutting and banking-np 
ditches), a cromo (like a dung- rake, for drawing out weeds out of the ditch), 
clavQ-stock and mhbit-stock, a jack to saw upon, soles, fetters and shackles, 
horse-lock, pad, &c. In the Accounts the various tools and implement! 
named will be found under their names in the Indei 

Toothpicks. Formerly called pick-tooth. They were probably ( 
used iu Italy and France, and travellers returning ther 
symbols of gentility. In King Johtt, 

Now jour trsvellar, 

He, and his toothpick, at mj worehip's 
And Ben Jonaon, in his Deeil an Ait — 

To baio bU toothpiclia brouglit unto an 

There aoaledj and lucb at counterfeit them miUct«d. 
Massinger, describing a fop or Rne gentleman, makes him n 

My case of toothpicks, nod my iiJver fwk. 
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like tbe brooch and toothpick, whicli wear not now." (AfFi Well, ij^.) 
Sir ThowDs Overbury, describing a courtier, liie pink of ra«hioii, says, 
"Yoa sli&ll fin J bjm in Paul's, with a pick-tootli in hia bat,' Sic. Bisbop 
Earic says of an idle gallant, " His pick-tooth bears o great part in bii dis- 
course ;" and Ben Jonson, " What a neat cose of pick-tooths he carries about 
him still." {^aret.) la tbe Accounts, September 16IT, for b case and 
Milipickes, 16d. 

TowNLBYs, Tbs. This ancient family derive their name from the hamlet 
of Townley cuni Brunshaw, in tbe township o) Brunlcy, now Burnley. The 
aid orthography from the time of Stephen or Henry II. to Edn-ord III. woa 
TnnUy; since which it has been snccesaively Thonlay, Tomieley, Towne- 
ley, Townley, and lately Towneley again. Its import ia, the town ley or 
field. In tho time of these Accounts, besides the parent stem of tbe family 
Kated at Townley, there were branchca at Iloylc, Hiirgtwood, Hapton 
Tower, Bamside, and Carr. The Mr. Townley and Mr. Townley of Town- 
named in the Accounts was in all probability John, the bod of Charles 
iwnley, who married bis cousin Mary, sole heir of Sir Richard Townley. 
John died in 1607, aged 79. Numerous entries respecting trnnsactioof 
vith him, presents of deer from Idm, See., will he found by the Index. 
John's eldest son Richard, bom in 1.^66, died in 1628. He married in 
1504, Jane, daughter of Richard Asbhetou of Lever Esq., who survived 
him, and in 1633 was living at Hapton Tower. Another son of John's was 
Christopher, born in i J70. The Barnard Townley in the Accounts might 
be either the son of Edmund and brother of Nicholas of Boyle, born in 
1587 ; or llie Barnard, Hon of John, of Hurstwood, whose sister Johanna 
married Richard Sbuttleworth, whicii Barnard died in lilU2. His son John 
died in 1627; another son Richard was born in 1571. John the son of 
John was horn in 1599, and died in ie6i. Tiiose wero all of Hurstwood. 
Henry named in tbe Accounts was probably of Bnmside ; he married 
1559 Ann Caderal. Their son Lawrence married Margaret, daughter of 
Eiehard Sherburne ; and Lawrence's brother Robert liad a son Iticbard, 
who married Ann Shuttleworth, widow of J. Asheton, and he was killed by 
B ball about 165J. Lawrence's son Richard married Alice, daughter of 
John Braddyli Esq., who mirvived him, and married secondly Christopher 
Townley the transcriber. Tlieae were tbe principal .Townloys of BaniMde 
daring the period of the Accounts. {Whail.) The Mrs. Townley named 

6> 
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For thos 



would probably be the Jane Lever, wife of Richard Tov 
named in the Accounts, see Index. 

Tkafporthb, Sir Edmdnd. In April 158T, at Smithills, ISd. was given 
to nusicinDB of Sir Edmund Trolforthc'B. He wb« of TrnfTord, and died ia 
15i)0. Ill October 1580, the muaicions of Mr. Traffortho had I2d. This 
niBy have been Edmund, only son and heir of Sir Edmund, who in 1588- 
1J92 was M.P. for Newton, n deputy-lieutenant and justice of the peace 
for LancBiihire, and shcrilT of the county in 1609 and 1U17; having been 
knighted by James I. nt York in 1603. He died in 1620, 

TttADE. In "Wheeler's Treotiae of Commerce," (tG01,)aome account is 
gircn of the company of merchants adventurers, consisting of some fifteen 
hundred wealthy and well experienced merchants, dwelling in divers great 
cities, maritime towns, and other parts of the realm, as London, York, Nor- 
wich, Exeter, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, &c. The company shipped yearly 
■t least 60,000 [pieces of] while cloths, besides coloured cloths of all sort^ 
kerseys, short and lonjr, hays [hoize], cottons [of woollen], northern dozens, 
&c.; the white cloths worth not less than £600,000 sterling, and the 
coloured (40,000 cloths at least) worth £400,000. Besides these woollen 
cloths there goeth also out of England into the Low Countries, wool, fells, 
lead, tin, satfron, coney skins, leather, tallow, alabaster, stones, com, beer, 
and divers other things, amounting to great sums. Of the Dutch and Ger- 
man merchants the company buy llhcnish wine, fustians, copper, Bteel, 
hemp, onion seed, copper and iron ware, latten, kettles and pans, linen 
cloth, hantess, saltpetre, gunpowder, all things made at Noremherg; and 
there is DO kind of ware that Germany yicldeth, but generally the com- 
pany buy as much or more thereof than any oiher nations. Of the Italiana 
they buy all sorts of silk wares, Tclvets wrought and unnTought, taffetas, 
latins, damasks, sarcenets, Milan fustians, cloth of gold and silver, gro- 
gnunes, camlets, satin and sewing silk, organzine, or say, and all other kind 
of wares, made or to be hud in Italy. Of the B^asterlings [the Hanse 
Towns, or the East of Germany] they buy flas, hemp, wax, pitch, tar, 
wainscot, deal boards, oars, corn, furs, cables and cable yarn, tallow, ropes, 
masts for ships, soap-ashes, Estridge wool, and almost whatsoever is made 
or groweth in the East countries. Of the Portingales they buy all kind of 
spices and drugs. With the Spanish and French they have not much to 
do, by reason that other English merchants have had a great trade into 
France and Spain, and so serve England directly from thence with iho 
commodities of those countries. Of the Low Country merchanta or 
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4TetberI)uiden thej bny all sorts of uiBnufacture and tiandwork not made in 
Sngland ; tapestry, buckraniB, white [iireod, inkle, linen doth of all sorts, 
cambrics, lawns, mntlier [madder] and an infinite number of other things, 
too long to rehearse in particular. 

Tbavbllino and its Expenses. The nature of roads very mucb pre- 
scribes tLe mode of travelling. In the reign of Elizabeth the roads of 
England genernlly were very had; acts had been passed in 1524 and 1555, 
to secure the repnrntion of the highways, and they were followed by other 
.(nactinents during her reign. At that period coaches had been so recently 
idnced that they were by no means general in the country, and were 
iedy used for an airing in the metropolis and on state occasions. The 
coDDtry was chiefly traversed or horseback, and even light loads were thus 
tonveyed from place to place, in pnnniers or on pncksaddles; while in a 
journey of length, especially if a family or compnny of travellers, the sump- 
ler borsc or mule, with the requisites for Che road, usually formed part of 
the cavalcade. And it was found prudent to travel in companies, as the 
roads were beset by bands of thieves, sturdy mendicants, and others, into 
nliose hands no one liked to fall. An Elizabethan writer says : — I might 
here speak of the excessive staves which divers who travel by the way do 
^omc are twelve or thirteen feet long 
ches ; but as they are commonly s' 
id robbers, or at the leastwise scarce 
isan of this and the like suspicious 
' enforced to ride 

ime prettv short snapper, whereby he 
vn defence, before he c 



carry upon their shoulders, whereof 

beaide the pike [blade] of tweWe tr 
td of honest men to bo thieves a 
men, that hear them, so, by rt 

■SApons, the honest traveller is noi 

[pistols] at his saddle-bow, 

may deal with them furthe 
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T of these weapons. Finally, no man trnvelleth by the 
some such weapon, with us, except the i 
inly wearcth none at all, unless it bo a dagger or hanger by Iris side. 
Seldom also are they or any other wayfaring men robbed without consent 
of the chamberlain, tapster, or ostler, where they bait or lie ; who, feeling 
at their alighdng, whether their cap-cases or budgets be of any weight or 
not, by taking them down from their saddles, or otherB-ise see their store 
iu dmu'ing of their purses, do by and by give intimation to some one or 
otlier attendant daily in tho yard or house, or dwelling hard by upon such 
matches, whether the prey be worth the following or no. If it be for their 
. peradventure is asked which way he travelleth, 
1 whether it pteaseth him to have another guest to bear hira company at 
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supper, who rideth the same way in the morning that he doth, or not. And 
thus if he admit him, or he glad of his acquaintance, the cheat is half 
wrought. And often it is seen that the new guest shall he rohhed with the 
old, only to colour out the matter and keep him from suspicion. Some- 
times when they know which way the passenger travelleth, they will either 
go hefore or lie in wait for him, or else come galloping apace after, whereby 
they will be sure, if he ride not the stronger, to be fingering with his purse. 
And these are some of the policies of such shrews or close-booted gentle- 
men, as lie in wait for fat booties by the highways, and which are most 
commonly practised in the winter season, about the feast of Christmas^ 
when serving men and unthrifty gentlemen want money to play at the dice 
and cards, lewdly spending in such wise, whatsoever they have wickedly 
gotten, till some of them sharply set upon their chevisances [gains or booty] 
be trussed up in a Tyburn tippet, which happeneth unto them commonly 
before they come to middle age. Whereby it appeareth that some sort of 
youth will oft have his swing, although it be in a halter. (Harru) For 
entries of travelling expenses, chiefly breakfasts, suppers, and keep of 
horses, see Index ; also the notes on Inns, Journey, &c. 

Treacle. (French tkeriaque, Latin Iheriaca,) A viscid, uncrystallizable 
syrup which drains from the sugar refiners' moulds ; molasses (with which 
treacle is often confounded) being the drainings of crude sugar. ( W^,) 
The word treacle was formerly used to denote various thick mucilages, as 
Venice treacle, Genoa treacle, the grand treacle, &c. Treacle, then, of old, 
was a composition of drugs, reduced into a liquid electuary with honey. 
Treacle is named from the viper, which the Greeks call tkerion^ and it was 
compounded by Andromachus the father, a native of Candia, atid first 
physician to Nero. The Venetians of late years have got the reputation 
of being the only people who had the true way of preparing the treacle; 
and at present the apothecaries of Montpelier make such vast quantities, 
that one lb. of good honey will sell for more than the same weight of this 
pretended treacle. It is sold at Paris at 16d. or 18d. the lb., being nothing 
but the worst honey, in which is incorporated a parcel of rotten, worm- 
eaten roots and drugs, no better than the sweeping of shops ; and to pro- 
mote their sale they cover the pots with a printed paper, wherein are two 
vipers that compose a circle, crowned with a fleur-de-lis, which con- 
tains this title, " Fine Venice Treacle," though it is made at Orleans or 
Paris. As to that of Montpelier, I have seen it often made with all the 
exactness that can be; but what is sent to the fairs for common sale is 
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miied with large quantities of boiled honey, being nbliged to set) it about 
Hi. a lb., that ivhich is true etnoding tb(^m in above 40d. a lb. At Paris 
in liiSS, there was a large quantity made without substituting atiy- 
liiiag, and with the fiuest and beat drugs that were ever »ecn. For the 
ircscle of Androtnacbus : Take troches of squills, 6 oe. ; troches of vipers 
laA hcdj-croy, long pepper, opium prepared, of each 3 oe, [Troches of 
tquills consist of puip of squills 12 oz., flower of the bitter vetch H oz. 
Tmche* of vipers are mode of the fiesh boiled in water with dill and salt 
uti cleaned frain the bone, of each H oe., and bread crumbs dried nnd 
lifted Sj oz. Troches of bedecroy is too long a recipe to insert. Besides 
ibeee three troches there arc fifty-tive other ingredients, roots, flowers, barki, 
letTcs, seeds, gums, and spices, an ennmemtion of which would only 
weary tlie reader.] Then choice honey three times the weight of all, and 
■unacli Spanish wine as wit! give doe consistence. Then there was "the 
GiisniJ Treacle, reformed by M. D'Aquin, the king's physician." — "Take 
dried ripers, with the hearts and livers 20 oi. ; troches of squills and extract 
iif opium, of each 12 oz. [tlien a great variety of herbs, roots, spices and 
drugs] ; a mellaginous extmct of juniper-berries 72 Ih., and malmsey wine 
me quart."* This prescription has been better received than that of Andro- 
^^fccbns of later years, M. D'A.quin having expunged what was superfluous 
^^Bd added other things more necessary. In several dispensatories we meet 
^^Rdt a third sort of ireacle called tlie DiaCesserou, because compounded of 
^^Hltr drugs, gentian, round birthwort, bay berries, and myrrh, reduced into 
^Bftwdfir, and made up with honey and extract of juniper into an electuary. 
HRhi* t)«Bclo is of small price, and is useful for all sorts of cottlc. Some 
"people call it the Poor's Treacle or German Treocle. (Fomet, who gives also 
recipes for tlie Montpelicr treacle -water, and a celebrated trenclc-noslrum 
of the time called Orviettan, from OrvJette, in holy ; for which there is a 
recipe also in Bute's Pharmacopceia, which was communicated to him by Sir 
Robert Tabbor.) In England trcaclc-watcr was a mess made with treacle, 
apirits of wine, &c., used as a remedy for coughs. Treacle-bull (called in 
the North cltxr/ffum and clag-eandi/, from clag, to stick or adhere) wim trea- 
cle mode hard by boiling. Treacle- butler-cake is oat-cake spread over with 
treacle. Treacle-wag is a weak boer in which treacle is the principal ingre- 
d ient. In the Accounts, in March 15!>l, 1 lb. 4 oi, treacle, and a pot to 
t it in, cost 18d. This was to be used in cure of a bad leg, apparently 
!) 4 oz. syrup of lemons, sent by Mr. Cognn, apothecary, of Manchester. 
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In February 1610, 2 lb. of treacle cost 18d., and some white mercury 1 
probably for external application to cattle, borses, or dogs. 

Thebs, It 13 certain that timber trees in coppice-woods grow i 
upright and more free from utider-bougha, tbaii those that stand in th« 
fields; tbe cause whereof is, for tliat plants have a natural motion to get to 
the sun, and besides they nro not glutted with too much uourisbment, for 
that the coppice shareth with them; and repletion ever liinderetb ststnre: 
lastly, they are kept warm, tuid that crer in plants belpeth mounting. The 
most lasting trees are those largest of body, as oaks, elms, cbesnuts, &c. ; 
for they last according to the strength and i|uantity of their sap and juice ; 
being well munited [fortitied] by their bark against the injuries of tbe air. 
Trees that bear mast and nuts are commonly more lasting than those that 
bear [softer] fruits, especially tho moiater fruits. Onks, beeches, chcsnuts, 
walnuts, almonds, pine trees, &c., lost longer than apples, pears, plams, &c. 
Trees that leaf late and cast their leaves Inte, ore more lasting thau those 



that sprout out th( 
coming forth sbov 



hed them betimes ; because the kte 

Dre fixed. For the same cause wild 

trees, and those whose fruit is acid more tlion 

Often cutting pronioteth t!ie lasting of trees. 

I am of a contrary opinion to all which touch 

)r yet 1 knew, read or heard of ; for the com- 

id tree is ten feet ; if twenty feet it is thought 

suppose twenty yards distance is small enough betwixt 

apple tree, set of a. slip. 



s that ev( 



those whose fruit ii 
(Saconi Si/lva Sifli 
the planting of tree 
man space betn'eeo 
very much. But I 
tree and tree, or rath 

finger great, in the space of twenty years (a very small part of a tree's Age) 
hath spread his boughs eleven or twelve yards compass; that ts fire or six 
yards on every side. Hence I gather that in forty or fifty years, a tree, in 
good soil, well liking, by good dressing, will spread at least twelve yards of 
>> side ; which being added to his fellow tree, make twenty-four yards ; and 
BO far must every tree stand from another. The faults of a disordered fruit 
tree I find to be five : 1. an unprofitable bole ; 2. water boughs or nnder- 
growth ; 3. fetters, or branches rubbing each other ; 4. suckers, or birches, 
growing long and bearing no fruit; and 5, one principal top, which arises 
from the same cause as suckers. I hove apples standing in my orchard 
which I have known these forty years, whose ago before my time I cannot 
learn ; it ie beyond memory, though I have inquired of divers aged ir.cn of 
eighty years and upwards. These trees, althongh come into my posses- 
sion very ill wooded, notwithstanding, with that small regard they hnvo bti 
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imee, they 8o like, that I assure myself that they are not come to their 

growth by more than two parts out of three ; which I discern not only by 

thdr own growth, but also by comparing them with the bulk of other trees. 

And I find them short by so many parts in bigness, although I know the 

other fruit trees to have been much injured in their stature by evil guiding. 

[The writer, assuming his apple trees to be a hundred years old and yet 

to want two hundred years more of their growth before they leave off iu- 

ereasing, concludes that three hundred years are but the third of a tree s 

life; as trees, like all living things, must have one third for growth or in- 

. erease^ another third for their stand, and a third part of time also for their 

decay.] Fruit-trees, well ordered, may live and like a thousand years, and 

bear fruit. And if fruit-trees live to this age, how many ages is it to be 

supposed strong and huge timber-trees will last ? You may easily know 

the age of a fruit-tree, till he accomplishes twenty years, by his knots. 

Beckon from his root upward an arm, and so to his top twig, and every 

yeai^s growth is distinguished from other by a knot, except lopping or 

remorag do hinder. (Lawion.) As to felling trees, Tusser says in April : 

Sell bark to the tanner, ere timber ye felL 
Cat low by the ground, else do ye not welL 
In breaking, save crooked, for mill and for ships. 
And ever, in hewing, save carpenters* chips. 

first see it well fenced, ere hewers begin. 

Then see it well stadled without and within. 
• ••••• 

Leave growing, for stadles, the likest and best, 
Tho* seller and buyer dispatchM the rest. 
In bushes, in hedgerow, in grove and in wood, 
This lesson observkl is needful and good. 

Save elm, ash and crab-tree, for cart and for plough, 
Save step for a stile, of the crotch of the bough ; 
Save hazel for forks, save sallow for rake^ 
Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail to make. 

IMe : To stadle woods is to leave a sufficient number of thriving young trees, in 
Older to replenish it. The kinds of trees enumerated are still applied to the same 
pnzpoiet. ^'Huher*' is hoUy. 

In the AccomitSy in October 1598, 45 trees were bought for £45 of John 
Towxdey Esq. April 1599, for 27 trees lying on a green in Billington, Mr. 
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Richard Aseheton was paid £18. These were prohahly — many in subse- 
quent entries certainly — purchased for the building of Grawthorpe HalL 
For numerous other entries see Index. See also Timber, Wood, &c. 

Trenchers. (Trench^ French, to cut or carve.) Wooden platters; 
whence trench ering came to be a term for eating, and trencher-man for a 
good eater. In December 1612, two dozen of plane-tree trenchers coat 
3s. 4d.; December 1617^ one dozen, 18d. 

Trout. {Salmo fario,) It is observable that three of our most deli- 
cious fish, the salmon, the trout, and the char, are all of the same family of 
Salmonidoe. (jMus. An. Nat) The trout is a right dainteous fish, and also, 
a right fervent biter. He is in season from March unto Michaelmas. He 
is on clean gravelly ground and in a stream. Ye may angle to him all 
times with a ground line, Ijring or running, saving in leaping-time, and then 
with a dub. Early with a running ground line, and forth in the day with a 
float line. [Then follow copious directions as to baits and flies in each 
month.] {Fishing with an Angle^ 1496.) These flies seem all to have 
been adopted by Walton ; he describes them nearly in the same wofds, and 
having given directions to make twelve sorts, he adds — " Thus have you a 
jury of flies, likely to betray and condemn all the trouts in the river." — I 
should rather think it better to find the fly proper for every season, and that 
which the fish at that time most eagerly covet, and make one as like it as 
possibly you may, in colour, shape, and proportion ; and for your better 
imitation, lay the natural fly before you. The trout comes in and goes out 
of season with the stag and buck, and spawns about October or November. 
All the winter he is sick, lean, and unwholesome, and you shall frequently 
then find him lousy. In the spring his strength increoseth, he deserteth 
the still, deep waters, and betakes himself to gravelly ground, against which 
he never leaves rubbing till he hath cleared himself of his lousiness; and 
then he delights to be in the sharp streams and such as are swift, where he 
will lie in wait for minnows and May-flies ; at the latter end of which 
month he is in his prime, being better and fatter than at any other time 
throughout the year. There are several sorts of trouts highly prizable, as 
the Fordidge, the Amerly, the bull-trout in Northumberland, with many 
more. The red and yellow trouts are the best ; and the female is better, 
having a less head and a deeper body, than the male. {Gent. Recreat, in 
Angling,) The Accounts contain various entries of the purchase of trout, 
fresh-water trout, and in June 1610 two "morte trouts" cost lOd. Salmon 
of the third year's growth are called "morts" in Lancashire (G. Leigh)^ but 
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trout, ns distinguislictl for its larger body. See IikIcx. 

TiiWR l.ivEBY. The royal colours of the Tudors were while and green. 

Ti'LLiiBS. Some Wild of bird, but whul 18 not clear. The follotving 

ire the entries in the Accounts; August 1590, four doiicn " pires and tul- 

icus,' )2d. The purre, stint, or sea-lark is a shore-bird. May 1.592, 

fifleen dozen of "pierea and tuUetcs," 58.; April 15:13, "pieres nnd tul- 

tttta," ed. ; May, "pieres and tuJlelea," 4d.; December 1394, "twopirea 

"lid two tulletes," Id, In April 1395 is an entry of "two piures 2d.i two 

^ifmiugs 2d." It is tlicrefore not improbable that "tullet" was a name for 

» latter bird, applied to its cry, as " pee-wit." Montagu mentions a kind 

ill, which ho calls "Tuliac"; hut the tullet of the text is evidently a 

ll Wrd. One of the sandpipers, a native of America, but little known 

■ farope, is called the " willet," which seems to come nearest to the Lan- 

e orthography of the bird in question, 
f Tdmblkhs. The joculntots w 
toerally, vaulting, tumbling and balancing « 
r TOCmberB of the gleemnn's company; 

IS {rnaden-glt/viend., Anglo-Saxon), and tumbling- women, 

1, and tombcsti^res in Chaucer (from tomban, Anglo-Saxon, ti 

nil, or tumble), who also calls them sayioura or dancers (fro 

Sfttin, I leap.) They ore also called tauler» (from tauter, French, i 

In " Piers Plowman " is the expression, " I can neither sayler 

Dancing, tumbling and playing on timbrels (whence they were called 

" Ijmbesteres ") continued to he eshibitcd by women to modem times. 

Kl^ong the pastimes exhibited before Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth 

HBlitle, un Italian showed surprising feats of agility in goings, turnings, torn- 

HbgH, castings, hops, jumps, leaps, skips, springs, gamhauds, somersaults, 

^kprettings of fliglits, forward, backward, sideways, downifard, upward, and 

iritb sundry winding!!, gyrings and circumflcxions ; insomuch that I cannot 

tell what to make of him, save that I may gucsa his back to be metalled 

like & lamprey, that has no bone, but a line like a lutestring. {Laneham.) 

In the Accounts, in January 1617, was given to the tumbler's boy at Gaw- 

thorpe, 6d., — a reward which may be measured by the fact that at the 

_ni»e time a poor scholar wa» relieved with 4d. 

(Anglo^axcm tunn.) A mcnsure of capacity and of lltjuids, con- 
ing 272 gallons. The weight also was formerly iqiclleii tun, i.e. 2,240 
t 20 cwt, A tun of timber was 40 solid feet. {B. Die.) In wine 

Ci 
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measure, 18 ga11on8=a rundlet; 42 gallons=a tierce; 3 tierce, or 14 
rundlcts, a pipe ; 63 gallons, or 2 barrels, a hogshead ; 2 hogsheads, or 126 
gallons, a pipe or butt ; and 2 pipes, or 252 gallons, a tun. The tun of 
wine=18 cwt. avoirdupois. (Arithm, Assist) 

Tups. A tup, throughout Scotland, the northern counties, especially Lan* 
cashire, and also Shakspere's county of StafFord8hire[?], was the name for 
a ram or male sheep. It is several times used as a verb in Othello, {Narti^ 
Tim Bobbin^ &c.) Fitz, never uses the term, but always ram; and be lays 
down directions as to the times of putting rams to the ewes, in rich and ia 
common pastures, common fields, and the poor highland of the Peak, that 
hath all onely [alone] the common heath. Mark, gives advice in the choice 
of rams, which should be large, with a long body, large belly, forehead 
broad, round and well rising, a cheerful large eye, straight short nostrils, a 
very small muzzle, and by no means any horns ; for the dodder [hornless] 
sheep is the best breeder; besides, those which have no horns have such 
strength of head that they have often been seen to kill those which have 
the largest horns. For entries in the Accounts, see Index. 

Turbary and Tubp. (Turbaria from Turba^ an obsolete Latin word 
for turf.) Turbary is a right to dig turf on a common, or in another man's 
ground. It also means the place where the turfs are dug. (Jacob,) Charred 
turf appears to have been used about 1560 at the Freiburg smelting houses. 
(Beckmann,) When turf was first dug in England does not appear; but 
in Lancashire, Wkalley and "the Whalley Abbey Coucher Book" show 
that it was here used, and the right to get it valued, at a very early period. 
In June, Tusser says — 

"With whins or with furzes thy hovel renew, 
For turf and for sedge, to bake and to brew ; 
For charcoal and sea-coal, and also for thack, 
For tall-wood and billet, as yearly ye lack. 

A ploughman was sometimes called a turf-gravcr ; and a spade made pro- 
perly for under-cutting turf was called a turfing spade. The Index will 
guide to the entries of turf bought or sold, of getting and drawing it, and 
also of stacking it. Several entries also relate to the driving of the turf- 
wain or waggon. 

Turkeys. {Meleagris gaUopavo,) This bird is a native of America, 
whence it was imported into Europe in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Little, however, is known of its early introduction here. Willoughby . 
says its name was derived from the country whence it was supposed to be 
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ported ; and it appeara to have been confonnded witli otijer birds by 
"m sixi««ith and sercnleenth century writere. In the 1 .5th Henry VIII. 
I (1^24) turkeys ore reported to have been introduced into England, and in 
^vJMI they are named amongst the dainties of the tahie. Arcbbisbop 
^^Kbnmer (snrs L^nif) ordered tliat of cmnes, ■wans, and turkey-cocks 
^Hhtre abould he at feativals only one dish. In 1^73, Tuiier notices tlieae 
^tirds aa among tlic fomier'a fare at Chrislnias. At the present day tlie 
doncKic tnrkey is siiread over the greater part of Europe. (Mui. Ah. 
Jfat.) Fattened turkeys may he made to weigli from twenty to twenty- 
k Parmentier says that if killed at the same time as pigs, and 
torkejs cm in tjuartera be put in earthen pots, covered with the fat of 
k porit, tlley tnny be pTescrred for the table all the year ronnd. (Pon- 
n.) Tliat these fowls nerc not known in England in tbc beginning 
kjtbe nxtecnth century is verv probable, aa they are not named in Arch- 
p NcTtli's Installation feast, nor in the bousehotd regulntions of Henry 
tiL, io which all the fowls used in the royal kitchen are enumerated. 
Tbey were introduced into this country, some say in 1 j24, otiiers in 1330, 
nnd some in 1532. {AnderMii, llakiui/t, Gocffe.) Young turkeys were 
•erred up at a great banquet in 15.),) (Dugdale), and about 1585 tbey were 
Kpoimonly reckoned among delicate dishes. {Beckmanii.) Tuster does not 
HkM tbemin his edition of 1557, but in that of l.)85, he says — 
^^B Baof, iDTittoTi and pork, ahred plet of tbe best, 

^^K Pig, Teal, goose and ospaa, aod tarkey well drest i 

^^K, Cheese, applet snd aula ; jollf carols to b«r i 

^^^ As then ia the couulry, ii ccunted goad cbvcr. 

" Ttrfteys, however by some writers ihey are beM devourers of com, &c., 
yet il is certain ihev arc most delicate either in paste or from the spit, and, 
being fot, for exceeding every other house fowl wbstsocver. For the fat- 
tening of turkeys sodden barley is excellent, or sodden oats for the first 
forinigiit ; then for anotlier fortnight cram tbem in ail sorts, as you cram 
your capon, and they will he fat beyond measure. When they are at 
liberty tbey are so good physicians for themselves, that they will never 
trouble ihi-ir owners; but, being cooped np, you must cure tbem as yon 
would pullen [poultrj-]. Their eggs are exceedingly nbolesome to cat, and 
restore decayed nature wonderfully. {Mart.) For entries in the Accounts, 
see Index. 

TuuuEBic. Some call it curcuma; others, saffron or cypress of India, 
Malabar, or Babylon. It is broiiglit from sovcro! parts of India by the 
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company of merchants trading thither, and great quantities come from the 
isle of St. Lawrence. The root is chiefly used hy the dyers, glovers and 
perfumers. The founders employ it to tinge their metals, and the button- 
makers to rub their wood with when they would make an imitation of gold. 
With it the Indians tinge yellow their bread or other things, as we do with 
saffron. (^Pomef) It is a yellow simple of strong flaTour, to be bought at 
the apothecaries. {Mark.) 

Turnips. Oer. divides them into great and small ; of which the former 
grow in light, loose, fat earth, in fields, and divers vineyards or hop gardens 
in most places of England. The small turnip groweth by a village near 
London, called Hackney, in a sandy ground, and brought to the cross in 
Cheapside by the women of that village to be sold, and are the best that 
ever I tasted. Those which flower the same year they are sown are a 
degenerate kind, called in Cheshire about the Namptwych ^^mad neeps," 
because of their evil quality in causing phreusy and giddiness of the brain 
for a season. The turnip is called in Latin rapum^ in French naeeau ronde, 
in English tumep and rape. {Ger,) Under the name of rapes, they were 
used in English cookery temp. Richard II. To make rapes in pottage, 
wash them clean, quare [square] them, parboil them, cast them in a good 
broth and seethe them. Mince onions and cast thereto saffron and salt, 
and mess it forth with powder douce. (Cwry, 1390.) In the Accounts, 
November 1586, tumepes cost 4d. ; November 1610, tumepps, 2d.; July 
1621, turneppe seed, 4d. In Lancashire, even now, they are frequently 
called turmits ; also in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, &c. {B, Glass.) 

Turnsole. Tornesole {Heliotropium\ the Sunflower, or heliotrope. 
There be five kinds. They grow in fenny grounds, and near unto pools 
and lakes. They are strangers in England as yet. It doth grow about 
Montpellier in Languedoc, where it is had in great use to stain and dye 
clouts, whciewith through Europe meat is coloured. With the small 
tarncsole they in France do dye linen rags and clouts into a perfect purple 
colour, wherewith cooks and confectioners do colour jellies, wines, meats, 
and sundry confectures; which clouts in shops be called tumesolc, after 
the name of the herb. {Ger.) The fine turnsol of Constantinople is made 
of Holland or fine cambric,, dyed with cochineal by means of some acids. 
It is used for tinging liquors, as spirits of wine, cordial waters, &c. The 
Turks and others in the Levant call this turnsol for linen, the red bizercre. 
The turnsol in cotton, or that of Portugal (vulgarly called Spanish wool) is 
brought to us by the Portuguese. It is of the figure, thickness and size of 
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aerown piece. They nse it* to colour their jellies; but it is much less umhI 

tban the tainso] in linen, which is made entirely of tlie mesteck cochinonl. 

The Dutch turnsole (called likewise orseil) is a pnstc made with tho fruit 

or berry of a plant, which the botanists call Ueliotnipium tricuccum^ or 

torasol (which grows plentifully in several parts of Ilullnnd)« of prrollo (a 

dried earth, from AuTcrgne in France), lime and urine; and tlu^no four 

drugs, mixed, are put into little barrels that hold about «')0 lb. TIioho that 

make this paste do not sell it sofl, but in form of square cakoN of broad, 

vhich, when dried, we call turnsol in the cake. This kind, boing writ 

dried, strikes a blue upon the violet tinge, and being riibbcMl ujion papor, 

djes it blue; being much better than that which innkcH it red. Tunmolo 

in rags is so called because it gives a tincture or dye to rngs dipped in it. 

What is commonly sold in the shops is notliiiig hut old riigN or old linen 

dipped in the juice of the blood -red grnpc or that of niullMTrii'H, and ho 

dried in the sun; but this is a cheat, for the true tnniHoIr on^lit to ho 

dipped in the juice of the berry of the herb called heliotropion^ ilm Nuri- 

follower, because its flower always turns to the sun. It hcurn \\vn\vn 

always set three together, whence Pliny calls it Jteliotropium trmtrrum^ tho 

turnsole with three her ries. They have between the outward nU'\u and 

kernel a certain juice, which, being rubbed ufion pafKT or cloth, at (imt of a 

fresh and lively green, presently chari;!in;r into a kin<l of blui«ih purple tifiori 

the paper or cloth ; and the same c!oth, ui'U'rwnulH wet in wmUt or wbitit 

wine, and wrung forth, will ftrike the «<aid wfiter or wioff into a red or 

claret wine colour; and these are the m*:^ of eloth whieh are tin* ttut- intu 

sole, wherewith people colour jellies, eon«u?rvei., tinetur''*!, /Ve, Their # hief 

use is to colour jellies or tarts, frerpjent at f'-at^L*! and i-hU'runutn^'Utm^ uh ulno 

to colour all sorts of tinctnr#;«, •pint«i, Ate,, void of t:h\hUT. ( I'trntfl.) '\h 

remedy claret that hath lo^t hi* fnAhnr^ take uut: or i^h \\*. of furn^ile, 

beat it with a gallon or two cf win", let it \9*z a iWu trt vao^ th'-n pot it tuf/r 

yonr hogshead, draw yonr win^ a;;ftin mA %hA\t ytur \iutu^fU'\ /(Mo*; 

then lay it in a fore-take ai! r,;^h% and ruVi \\ ou th*- tu*'rff,*0f ; tf./ri \t*y if. 

up and it will have a p^^'wt cr^^tfsr, (Mark ; If t^M* '*»it \,\'i»: Mi 7 |/ fA 

Jardes [the name of a d»h of *Tf:r*. IaH »'.'! ff,i,l<. \^»*ifuu% ' ' pnrp,'/- ^^t\**uf\ 

do thereto tum-V/Ie. ^Cwry, \>/M3.) h ir** \y^uy}it *»R*» tK^ tj/>/^^, l#i 

1527-8 half a p^wn^i er/»t M, ^0*J^i ihJf 7V/>, fU Lvhffn.f ti^A '^^y t^*c§h 

the plant, the paAO& fx ^akk^, iu*A u*f\ <*.//>* 'if <j*A t'*^\. ^i^*>A ^>/r»«^fi*< kmt 

a dish of c>mfeec/»ttrT. 'i'**j< ^^.-.* \t ti^xt,* 'A v*a f^^A. »*« ai«/^ <***»*4 

thence TmrmemU: — T*>^ rhV.ic vwAr./: r^, >, uy^ </^ w ,f .>^, -♦jfK ^,tt^ 
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Veraage [i.e of Verona] or other sweet wine; let it boil, and cast thereto 
sugar, and make it standing with flour or rice, and when it is done from the 
fire, take blue turnsole and dip it in wine, that the wine may catch the 
colour thereof, and colour the potage therewith, and dress it up in leches 
[slices] in dishes, and serve it forth. Or else draw up black berries with 
wine, and colour it therewith and make one leche blue and another white. 
(Arundel MS.^ 1 5th century,) In the Accounts, in December 1596, a 
strainer and toumesole cost 6d. ; in NoTembcr 1617, one pound cost 2s.; 
October 1621, a pound cost ds. 4d. It is included in the usual proportion 
of spices yearly bought in London at Michaelmas. 

Turpentine. We usually sell three sorts, to wit, that of Ohio, that 
from pine-wood, and the Bourdeaux turpentine. Several others in the shops 
have false names given to them according to the adulterations. The first 
and dearest is that of Ohio, which flows from the tui'peutine tree, which 
grows in the isle of Ohio, in Cyprus, Spain and France: it ought to be 
white, inclining to green, and the least subject to stick in the teeth, or to 
the fingers, that is possible. Take care of the pine-wood turpentine, which 
some sell for the true Ohio; but it is not difficult to find out by its strong 
smell, and because it sticks to the teeth. The second is that falsely sold 
for Venice turpentine, but which is nothing but fine pine or fir turpentine 
of Lyons. It serves for many uses, as well in physic as for the artificers, 
especially for making varnish. The common turpentine is also called Ba- 
yonne or Bourdeaux. It is white, thick as honey, and comes chiefly from 
Bourdeaux, Naiitz, or Bouen. It is made from a hard white rosin, which 
we call galipot and the mountaineers barras. As to the true Venice, 
Cyprus, or Pisa turj)entine, we have none brought us, and the Strasbui^ 
turpentine rarely comes amongst us, but is frequently sold in Holland. 
(^Pomet.) Ger, describes two kinds of terebinthuSy or turpentine tree, the 
true nnd the broad-leafed (7^. latifolid); and he enumerates its medicinal 
or physical virtues. In July 1612, turpentine and oil of bays cost 8d., 
doubtless for some ointment. 

TuRTON. A chapelry in the parish of and four miles north from Bolton. 
At the period of our Accounts it was in the possession of the Orrells, 
though the tithe seems to have been received by the Shuttle worths. For 
in 1500 was received of Mr. Orrell, one moiety of the tithe wool and 
lambs of Turton, due at St. Margaret last [there were ten saints of tin's 
name], 40s. ; the one moiety for the tithe wool nnd lambs of his demesne 
in Turton, 6s. 8d. 
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TuTTY, Tutia, brass scoria adhering to llie furnace. See Lapis Cala- 
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TwiSToN, A township five milea eost-norlli-east of Clithero. It was 
ucicntly Twialleton, i.e. tlie boundary town ; as Bxtwistle is from aeat 
(wlls, the boundary onks ; and so Birtwistls is Bird-bo luidary, Oswald- 
IwiscJe Oswald's boundary, &c. 

Tyllb, Tvwllk. In November I.jfi3, 25 yards of "tywile," to be sacks. 
Mat Hi. 4d; June 1586, IfJ yards of "tylle" lo be Backs, cost Os. 8d.; 
November, IC yards of " tywell " lo be sacks, lis. Hd. ; February 1596, 25 
jvda of '■ twill" to be sacks (7^ yards, bating l^d.) 15s. Hd. Probably 
these sliould be read "twill," which was a sort of coarse linen cloth, such 
M would suit for sacks. Or it may be towle or toad, not t!ie cloth for 
diying the hands and face {for that is probubly from louvailU, French), but 
M made of low, the hard or coarser part of hemp or flax. 

Tyliieslbvs, The. In September 1617, 5b. (a lawyer's fee?) was given 

Sir Thomas Tyldesley for a motion. In June 1«I8, a fee of another 
B paid, of 39., for coveiing n mare at Mr. Tyldesley's at Myers- 
nogh. At this ticue MyerscQiigh Lodge was the seat of Edward Tyldesley 
Esq., son of Thomas Tyldesley and bis wife KliKabeth, daughter of Chris- 
topher Anderson of Lostock. He died in 1618, and wua succeeded by his 
ton Thomas, afterwards Sir Thomas, the governor of Lichfield, and a mojor- 
geoeral ia the army of Charles I. He was killed at Lho battle of Wtgan 
Lane, 25th August 1651. James I. was a guest of Edward Tyldesley Esq. 
ftt Myerecough Lodge, two or three nights in August IGIT. (See Anheton'* 
Jeumat, vol. xiv, Chetham Society.) 

Ttppbt Fields and House. In November 1583, was received for the 
tithe-eoni silver of Typpet Hides, 2d. In August 15fifi, was pttid to the 
constable of Little Bolton for a fifteenth for the Typpet House, due unto 
her Majesty, 2d, The meaning of the word Typpet is not clear. There 
wa» an old phrase, " to turn tippet," meaning to make a total change. A 
tippct-housc may be a house with a tipped, high-peaked, or pointed roof; 
and the fields may be named from it. There seems no connection between 
tlie word in the text and the garment of that name. 
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Umbles. (French homhles,) The entrails of a deer; a hunting term, 
denoting the liver, kidneys, &c. *' The keeper hath the skin, head, amhles, 
chine and shoulders." (^Holinsked,) The old hooks of cookery give recipes 
for making umble pies (^Mays Ace, Cook) ; hence a very flat proverbial 
witticism, of '^ making persons eat humble pie," meaning to humble them. 
{Nares.) To make an umble pie or pasty : Cut the umbles in small pieces 
and cut fat bacon in small pieces ; mix them together and season them with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg; strip some thyme and mince some lemon and 
mix them ; lay suet minced at the bottom ; fill your pasty, cover them with 
thin slices of bacon and a good quantity of butter ; let it be well soaked in 
the oven, and when it is baked, beat up butter with claret, lemon and 
stripped thyme, pour it into your pasty and serve it up hot. (C. C. Die) 
In an ancient book of cookery (Arund, MS.) printed by the Society of 
Antiquaries, and supposed to be early in the fifteenth century, is the fol- 
lowing recipe for dressing these parts of the deer, in the original spelling : 
^^ Nombuls of a Derex Take nombuls of a deer and parboyle horn [them] 
and kerve hom smal and put hom in a pot to gode brothe, and take bredo 
and stepe hit in brothe, and drawe hit thurgh a streynour and do it into the 
pot and blode and vynegur medelet [mixed] therewytb, and take onyons 
and mynce hom smalle and do therto, and let hit wel boyle, and put there- 
to pouder of pepur and of clowes, and canel [cinnamon] and let hit wel 
sethe [boil] and serve hit forthe." Dolby directs the kidneys of a deer, 
with the fat of the heart, to be seasoned, fried, and stewed ; the skirts to 
he stuffed with a force-meat made of the fat of the venison, &c., and 
roasted ; the skirts in the middle of the dish, with the fiicasee round it. 
See Index, Humbles. 

Urmstones, The. There are two Richard Urmstones named in the 
Accounts, and it is not always easy to distinguish them. One was a 
superior servant, a deputy steward or bailiff, who went to hold courts at 
Borbon, &c. The other was doubtless one of the Urmstones of West 
Leigh, CO. Lancaster, perhaps the son and heir of John (who was gentle- 
man of the horse to Edward Earl of Derby.) This Richard was bom in 
1590, and died in 1659, aged 69, his daughters becoming his coheiresses. 
(Lane. MSS. ; Collins s Peerage.) Many of the entries, however, cannot 
relate to this Richard, as they occur before his birth ; thus in July 1589, 
Richard Urmstone's man, for bringing as a present from Roger Urmston, a 
fat wether to the Smithills, had 12d. 

UsB OF MoNEV ; Usury. ( Usura.) Usury is money given for the use 



of moDcy, and is {larticuUrlT defined to be the gaio of aoytliing by coutntct, 
above tbe ptincipal, or thnt which was lent, exacted in consideraUon of the 
lou) thereof. Property, usury couaists in extorting an luireBsonnhlc rate for 
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I beyond what is allowed by stntute. The letting out of 



monev upon interest, or 
fortneT Umes, if any one 
his goods and chattels n 
«tilutes all usurv is ilccic 
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after liis 

ore forfeited to the king, &c. By several a 
red unlawful, but i 
■tr the BtatDte law absolutely prohibit usury, — that is, interest for money 
it, not exceeding what is the settled rate of interest by the statute Uw. 
statute 2Tth Henry Vlll., cap. 2 (1585), allowed JEIO per cent for 
money tent on mortgages, Sic. The 13th Elizabeth, cap. 8 (1571), ordained 
£8 [bu error; it should be £1D] per cent; and the 2lGt James I., cap. 17 
(1623-4), bIso filed the maximum at £8 per cent. {Jacob.) An EliKahEthon 
writer is very serere on all taking of interest. Ho mentions three old men 
yet living in tb« village where he residca, who speak of three things too 
Riiicfa increased in England ivitbin their remembrance, and which arc grown 
to be very grievons unto them. The third thing they talk of is usury, a 
tnde brought in by the Jews, now perfectly practised by almost every 
Christian, and so commonly, that he is accompted but for a fool that doth 
lend his money for nothing. In time past it was " Sors pro sorte," that is, 
the principal only for the principal ; but now, beside that which is above 
the principal, properly called " Usura," we challenge " Fcenus," that is, com- 
modity of soil and fruits of the earth, if not the ground itself. In time past 
also one of the hundred was much, from tlicnce it rose unto two, three, 
then to four, to five, then to six, and at last it amounteth to twelve in tbe 
hnndred, and therefore the Latins call it centcsima, for that in the hundredth 

montli it doubteth the principal Help, I pray thee, in lawful manner 

to bang up such as take " centum pro cento ;" for they are no better worthy, 
as I do judge in conscience. (Harri.) Another vrriter, a pnritau and a 
mtirist of tbe day, is still more severe in his denunciations of usury. Thus 
he wgues: Though the laws say. Thou ahalt not take above 2s. in tbe 
poand, £}0 in the £100, and so forth ; — doth this prove that it is lawful 
to take BO much, or mther that thou shall not take more than that i . . . . 
Tliis law doth bat mitigate the penalty; for it saitli that the pnrty that 
isketh above XIO for the use of £iOO, loseth but the £10 and not his 
- . g^^^gg y^ay, goes on at length to show 
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, than Judas, than hell, death, or the 
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devil !] {Stubbes,) On the other hand, Wade says, that in spite of the 
popular prejudice against usury, Elizabeth had the good sense to fix the legal 
rate of interest at ten per cent. In a paper on the rate of interest for the 
use of money in ancient and modem times, the author, Mr. Hodge, states 
that in the thirty-seventh year of Henry VIII. (1545) an act was passed 
allowing interest at the rate of ten per cent, per annum to be taken. It is 
curious that, in the Exchequer Bolls of that same year, a fee-farm rent was 
sold by the king at twenty years' purchase. This law was repealed, and 
the former prohibition renewed in 1552; but in the next reign the queen 
herself set the example of breaking the law, by borrowing £20,000 from the 
city of London, for which she agreed to pay interest at the rate of twelve 
per cent. In the thirteenth year of Elizabeth (1571) the act of Edward 
VI. was repealed, and interest at the rate of ten per cent, was legalized ; 
and this arrangement, which was at first to continue for five years, af^er 
several renewals, was made permanent in the thirty-ninth year of Elizabeth 
(1597). In the Accounts (see Index) there are various entries of loans of 
money, and of payments for the use of money, now called interest, in most 
cases about ten per cent., though in one or two instances considerably more. 
It is a feature in the lives of the two men, that while Sir Richard Shuttle- 
worth, the judge, was an extensive lender of money to the neighbouring 
gentry, his nephew, Colonel Richard Shuttlcworth, was as large a borrower. 

Vails. (Latin velum^ from velo to cover ; French voile,) Profits that 
arise to officers or servants, besides salary or wages. {B» Die) Money 
given to servants. {Dryden.) ? Covered or concealed gifts; or (as velo 
means to let fall) gifts dropped into the hands of servants at leaving a 
house. They were usually given to the four principal servants or officers of 
a household. In the Accounts, in August 1609, given at Sir William 
Ingleby's house, by my masters appointment, to the chamberlain, butler, 
and cook, 3s. ; to the horsekeepers there 2s. ; to two boys for the dressing 
the horses 6d. December 1609, at Birmingham (during a journey to Lan- 
cashire), to the maid there 6d. ; to the chamberlain 4d. ; given at Mr. 
Dunderhill's house lis. ; at Alsberie, the maid 6d., the ostlers 7d. ; at the 
White Hart, Holbom, for fire and to the chamberlain, 6d. ; June 1610, 
given at Mr. Anderton's of Clayton, to the four officers 4s. ; to the boy 
that wiped boots 3d.; September 1618, to the horsekeepers at the Abbey 
in Whalley 3s. 4d. ; to the officers at Hounds wood 4s. 6d. 

Valances. (Italian falenzune ; ? French avalant, falling; Norman 
valavmt, descending.) Short curtains for the upper part of the furniture of 



I 



• bed, niDdow, &c. (S. Die.) A piece of drapery hanging ronod the 
tester aiid head of a bed, and also from the head of window cnrtains. 
(Svi/i.) By a bold metaphor Shnkspere applies it to the beard, as draping 
the face — ■' Thy face ib calaned since I saw thee last.' {Hamlet.) In the 
Accounts, in April 1 .iOO, little nails to fasten "- TuIiuideB" to beds, cost 2d. 

Vabnbs OB Vabnish. (French vernU.) We sell sii sorts, to wit, 
1. the dry vamisb made of oii of spike, fine turpentine, and sandarac 
melted together ; 2. white Tarnish, called Venetian, oil of turpentine, line 
turpentine, and mastic melted together; 3. spirit varnish — sandarac, white 
Itamhe, gum elenii. and mastic; 4. golden varnish — of linseed oil, san- 
darac, aloes, gamboge and litharge of gold ; ^. China varnish — of gum Iftc, 
colophony, maatie in tears, and spirit of wine ; G. common varnish — com- 
mon turpentine dissolved in oil of turpentine. (Pomel.) Of the gum of 
juniper wood and oil of linseed mixed together, is maile a liquor called 
Tcmisb, which is used to beautify pictures and painted tables with ; also to 
moke iron glister and to defend it from the rust. (Ger.) In the Accounts, 
December 1604, two lb. of "Tames" for the beds [i.e. the oak bedsteads; 
those at Gawthorpe are still varnished] 2s. 8d. ; August 1605, two lb. of 
Teroca for the beds 3b. ; August 1620, three lb. of varnish for the cftroache, 
81 d. 

VxiL. (French oeau, probably contracted from the Latin vitdlu».) 
Cklves to be slaughtered for the table, by the ancients, received no other 
fiwd than their mother's milk, though frequently they were not killed till a 
jear old. In the fourteenth century, in Engltsb cookery, veal was used, 
one dish named monchelet being smiled to gobbets, seethed in good broth, 
with shred herbs, good wine, and minced onions, with powder fort, saffron, 
eggs and verjuice. A fraisc was made of veal seethed well, hacked small 
with good bread, pepper, and saffron, fried, then pressed well upon a board 
Mid served. {Cury, 1300.) J/arit. gives a recipe for veal toasts, which con- 
sist of shred veal, with various herbs, spices, sugar, and salt, laid thickly on 
both sides of toasts made of manchet, soaked in butter and fried brown. 
When dished up, strew sugar upon them, and so serve them forth. Some 
cooks put tlio veal hut upon one side of the toast, but to do it on both is 
much better: if you add cream, it is not amiss. He also gives recipes for 
olives of veal — how to roast a fillet, &c. C. C. flic, gives recipes for veal 
a la mode, a la braise, a la bourgeoise, cutlets larded, veal collared, boiled, 
roasted, farced, fricaseed, fried, the French and the Italian ways, marinated, 
ragout, pasty, pie, stoved and stewed veal, &u. It is clear from the Ac- 
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counts that veal was a favourite meat in the sixteenth century, the entries 
of its purchase are so very numerous. See Index. 

Vbobtables. Many esculent plants, now cultivated in the fields, and, in 
a scarcity of com, found to be admirable substitutes even for wheaten bread, 
were in the beginning of the sixteenth century either little known, or ex- 
clusively confined to the tables of the rich. Potatoes, which are now very 
generally used by the poor in every part of England where fuel is cheap, 
were in King James's reign considered as a great delicacy. They are 
among the articles provided for the Queen's household ; the quantity how- 
ever is extremely small, and the price is 2s. the lb. In 1619, two cauli- 
flowers cost ds., and 16 artichokes 3s. 4d. ; being then regarded as rarities. 
(Eden,) See Hbrbs, note and Index. 

Vblvet, Vblurb. (Latin veUuB^ hair, nap ; French vehura.) A rich 
silk stuff, covered on the outside with a close, short, fine, soft shap or nap 
[called pile]. (^Web,) This stuff is mentioned in JoinvUle^ and the will of 
Richard II. It was formerly called vellet^ and guards (or facings) and 
trimmings of it were a city fashion. Numerous sorts are described by 
Strutt as existing temp. Edward IV. Chaucer has velouettes for velvet, 
and Spenser has the line — ''His vellet head began to shoot out." Shak- 
spere calls citizens, because of their fashion of wearing guards or trimmings 
of velvet, " Velvet guards and Sunday citizens." (First Part of Henry IV,) 
The French form of the word was also in use ; for in the Taming of the 
Shrew^ we have "a woman's crupper of velure"; and in one of Beaumont 
and Fletchers plays, " an old hat, lined with veHure." A velvet jacket was 
part of the distinctive dress of a prince's or nobleman's steward, with a 
gold chain worn over it. (Naree,) In " The Wardrobe Accounts of Ed- 
ward IV." (1480) are many varieties named; amongst which (besides all 
the colours) are velvet of Mountpellier in Gascony, figured, motley, che- 
quered, changeable, ray (i.e. striped or rayed), velvet russet figury, velvet 
upon velvet tissue, single and double velvet, enamelled velvet on satin 
ground, velvet cloth of gold, velvet with branches (i.e. sprigs), velvet tissue 
cloth of gold, &c. In 1502-3, plain velvet appears to have been from lOs. 
to 10s. 6d. a yard. (Elu:. York.) In the Accounts, in June 159J), making 
two velvet white caps, and for lining for the said hats, lOd. 

Vbnison. (French venaison^ from Latin venatio^ a hunting.) I heard 
of late of one ancient lady who maketh a great gain by selling yearly her 
husband's venison to the cooks, but not performed without infinite scoffs 
and mocks even of the poorest peasants of the country, who think them 
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( matters in ladies anil women of such countenan 
itniwn and their bntter. (Ifarri.) In [lie Accounts, i 
giton lo the keeper who brought venison from Mr- Assheti 
Sm notes on Deer, Stao, and Index. 

Ve&gresse, VannianAxsE. The spelling of some words in the Aceounts 
is BO Inose that it lias been occasionnlly difticnit, from the orthography, to 
^1 in this cose whether the thing meant was verdigris or verjuice. Tho 
I fcnavr, Ircaides tiie two ways given above, is spelled vnrdigrasse, vardigrace, 
s chiefly used for the feet of oxen, cows, &c., when they had 
called the foul; aod in one instance, vcrgrcssc and saffron wero 
iglit for an ox that was t^iclc. The verdigris or rust of copper is mode of 
ibtes of red copper, and the skina of grapes, alter pressing, soaked in good 
, and pot together in a large earthen pot, in alternate layers, till the 
t be full, and then put in a cellar. Aficr some days' time they take out 
e copper plates, which are covered with ruiit, and this being scraped off, 
B plates are put in agiun, and this must he repeated till the cupper is eon- 
r rendered so thin that it may be mixed with the verdigris, as often 
Most authors tell us it is made of vinegar, which is not true, for 
wine is not loo good for it, and there is scarce any but Languedoc 
t will make good verdigris. It is in and about Montpellier that 
Mt part of the verdigris used in Franco and other countries is 
We have two sorts thence, one in powder, the other in cake. 
B is no cake such as tliey send from Montpellier, that weighs twenty- 
fire pounds, but af\cr it is dry has lost a third part, so that the verdigris 
that eosl 20d. when soft will be worth near 28d. when hardened. The 
quantity used is ainioat incredible, not only in physic, but by dyers, skin- 
ners, hatters, farriers and painters; but it is absolutely necessary for 
painting to add white lead to it, for otherwise, instead of being green, it 
would be black. One of its properties is eating of dead ficsh ; the apolhe- 
cftries nsa it in some ointments and plasters ; and to colour paper green, 
verdigris and white larler are used. (Pomet.) It is used for a colljTium, 
to wnsb the ej'es, being mixed with various other things; and as an oint- 
ment, Hnth honey, juices of wound herbs, vinegar and abstersive sulphur of 
vitriol, it is used for weeping wounds, ulcers in the jouits, &c. (Lemery.) 
It was used to staiu green the feathers of an arrow, also to make green 
WEkx. (Edward I., 1300.) For various sores of horses, cattle, &:c., an oint- 
ment was made of verdigris and soft grease, ground to on ointment, called 
tlie green salvo of verdigris. For any galling sores, turpentine nnd verdigris 
fcBiixed. (i^rtr*.) 
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Vbroibsse, Verjuicb. (French verjuSy i.e. verd jtiSy the juice of green 
fruits.) The juice of crab-apples, sour grapes, &c., used in sauces, ragouts, 
and the like. ( Webs.) The young, unripe, and sour grape, much used in 
French cookery. In England Uie name is given to crab-apple juice, dis- 
tilled and put into sauces, when lemon is wanting. (^Dalby,) Being mixed 
with hard yeast of ale or beer and applied as a cold ointment, that is, 
spread upon a cloth first wet in the verjuice and wrung out, and then laid 
to, taketh away the heat of St. Anthony's fire, all inflammations whatso- 
ever, and healeth scabbed legs, burning and scalding, wheresoever it be. 
(Ger,) To make verjuice gather your crabs as soon as the kernels turn 
black, and having laid them a while in a heap to sweat together, pick them 
from the stalks, blacks and rottenness. Then in long troughs, with beetles 
for the purpose, crush and break them all to mash. Make a bag of coarse 
hair cloth, as square as the press ; fill it with crushed crabs, put it into the 
press, and press it while any moisture will come forth, having a clean vessel 
underneath to receive the liquor. Tun it up in sweet hogsheads, and to 
every hogshead put half a dozen handfuls of damask rose leaves. Then 
bung it up, and spend it as you shall have occasion. (Mark.) Tuiur in 
October says — 

Be sure of vergis (a gallon at least), 
So good for the kitchen, so needful for beast ; 
It helpeth thy cattle, so feeble and faint, 
If tunely such cattle with it thou acquaint. 

If Providence has given to each country the fruits and medicines necessary 
for its inhabitants, crab-juice or verjuice might supply the place of the more 
costly foreign acids. {Mavor,) That it did so in our olden cookery is evi- 
dent from various MSS. under the names of verjous, veriaws, and verious, 
all which varieties occur in a MS. Cookery of 1390, in which vinegar was 
also extensively used; but for some dishes verjuice seems to have been 
preferred to vinegar. In a roll of provisions for a marriage feast in 1530, 
butter, eggs, verjuice and vinegar are classed together ; and in a Yorkshire 
sherifTs provision for the Lent assizes in 1528, besides thirteen gallons one 
quart of vinegar, costing Gs. 8d., are six gallons of " vergis," 4s. 8d. Vine- 
gar was therefore about 6d. a gallon, while verjuice was 9d. In an account 
of the anniversary feast of the Gild of Holy Trinity at Luton, co. Bedford, 
in 1528, are two entries of "vinegar" and " warg:" and three pottles [six 
quarts] of vinegar cost Is., while a gallon [four quarts] of verjuice cost only 
2id. So that the price of verjuice would much depend on whether crabs 
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« plendTul in that particular Igcolilj. {Cuty.) The C. 0. Die. gives a 
recipe nliDOst iJentdca] with tlint aboye, from Mark. PoUi^ ^?l'b recipes 
for Terjuicu nianualade, vt-rjuice preserve, moiat anil dry, Ycrjuico ejTup, 
B Al'COuiiU, Tcrjuii'C wils bouglit in small quantities, from o 






urtl], but 



iviicn lliat made for tlie u3« of llio 



from Latin 



vermes, worms.) All sarta of 

irn or otber produce, as squirrels, weasels, 
ly foxes, badgers, otters, &c., were iJicluded 
or foKea we have some, but 



If penny w 
blue bcul been c 

Vkbhik. (Frencli t 

unill aninials ibat prey i 

fflolfs, rata, mice, &c. Va 

"I (lie (criD ; anil aii Elizubctbaii 

M grcut Etore ; also badgers in our sanily and light grounds. I suppose 

lliat lliese two are rather preECrved by gentlemen to hunt and have pastime 

"'itbal, than suffered to live, as not able to be destroyed because of their 

^Ufcat numbers. I might here entreat largely of other vermin, as the pole- 

^^St, minever, weasel, stoat, futmart, squirrell, fitchew, and such like ; also 

^RTllie otter and of the beaver (of which last we have not many, but only in 

the Teifie in Wales) ; for the otter is not wanting, or to seek, in many but 

most streams of this isle ; but it shall suffice to have named them, as I do 

finally the martem, a beast of the chose ; although for number I worthily 

labt whether that of our beavers or marterns may be thought to ba the 

. {Harri.) See also notes on Mice, Eats, &e. 

I VetebinabiT I'hactics. a long chapter might ba written on the cura- 

! treatment of various animals in liie sixteenth century; but it must 

e here to refer the curious reader to Fits.., Mark., the Gent. Recreat., 

But., Gent. New Jockey, Ste. The following are some of the entries 

e Accounts; October 1383, to Bobcrt Markland of Wigan (elsewhere 

tiled horse-mars 1 1 all and horse-doctor) for horse cures, 16d. ; January 

[84, to htm for a horse-cure, 6d. ; 1 J83, for grease for a borse-leg, 3d. ; 

r 1581), to Robert Markland, for an ointment or salve for the curing 

Tse's leg, which hod pains in the same, 8d.; February 1587, Hum- 

rey March, for putting in the shoulder of a cow which was out of joint, 

; March 1.^87, to a man who dwclleth in Aspull, for pulling in an ox 

Ider, being out of the step, 6d.; May 1500, to Robert Markland, the 

e-marshall, for the curing of a horse, 3s. ; February 1502, for mending 

B horses which were gravelled, 6d. ; September Ij!i2, vynicar and butter 

r Mr. Leigh's liorae back, 3d. ; May 1593, letting blood of the gray nag, 

; July, Arthur Bradley, for dressing a horse foot, being gravelled, 
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the kine's feet 6d. [See note on Verdigris.] September, dressing of the 
mare's foot, being gravelled at Lostock, dd. ; December 1597, to Markland 
of Wigan, for drink given to a young mare at Lostock, 2dd. ; December, to 
the smith, for letting the gray gelding blood and giving him a drink, 6d. ; 
December 1601, a horse leech and smith in Burnley, for dighting [dressing] 
Nandow the mare's back, and to buy stuff for the same, 6d. [The horse- 
leech is he that taketh upon him to cure and mend all manner of diseases 
and sorance that horses have. — F%tzl\ June 1602, a smith in Burnley or 
horse-leech, for his pains in dighting Nandow the mare's back (and 6d. he 
had before to buy stuff with) 6d. ; October, a smith for taking a ring-bone 
off the/black mare, and for his pains and salve to the same, 2s. [A ring- 
bone is a callons substance growing in the hollow of the little pastern above 
the coronet.] June 1603, for a medicine for an ox that was sick, 4d. ; De- 
cember 1605, to a smith and horse-leech at Burnley, for cutting and diglit- 
ing of the black mare's back divers times, 12d. ; April 1606, a smith and 
horse-leech for letting the bay nag (that came from Witchford) blood and 
giving him a drink, 12d. ; May 1610, for letting the grizzle mare blood for 
the staggers [which is of one nature with headache and frenzy — Mark] 
and giving her a drink, 14d. ; March 1611, for a drench and bleeding Nor- 
thern colt at Preston, 14d.; September 1618, given to a boy that went to 
fetch a man from Chatbum to give a drink to the swine, 2d. ; to Mr. Chris- 
topher Townley's man, for cutting of the bay gelding Snipe, for fear of a 
spavin, 12d. [The spavin is a bony excression on the in-side of the hinder 
hough — Mark,] November 1619, to Thomas Parker, for giving a drink 
to the sick cattle at Grawthorpe, SOs. ; July 1620, paid to the libber for 
gelding a young cow and letting the water out of a sow, 8d ; February 
1621, Boger Wood, his allowance for a year, for giving the cattle a drink, 
and to come as often as needed, 13s. 4d. [a mark] ; for pepper for the 
cattle, 14d. ; June 1621, paid to Henry Grimshay, for taking the hooks of 
the black mare's eyes, 6d. [Hooks or haws are gristles growing between 
the lower eyelid and the eye — Mark.] For various other entries, lyb- 
byng, &c., see Index. 

ViEGDB, Voyage. [An instance of the French use of the word, meaning 
a journey.] June 1588, from Chester to Smithills, spent in the same 
"viegde," in fetching wine, vinegar and iron, 38. lid. 

Vine. The vine was planted in England in 1552 ; and was first planted 
at Bloxhall, Suffolk, in that year, and in other places in the neighbourhood 
of London soon afterwards. Previously to the reign of Edward VI. grapes 
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mre bmught lo England in large qnantitiee from Flanders. {Haydn ; 
U'jh.) But tiiere was a much mofe ancient culture of the vino in Eng- 
land. Probus permitted tlis Britons to liave vines and mako nine. Good 
mac was known lo the Britons. Tbe Anglo-Saxons called October the 
"ioe month, and (heir wine press, called the toin-wrinffa (literally wine* 
winger) is engraved in Strutt'a llorda. Vineyards became common in 
Engiwid. and one Misted even within the Towt-r of London. The vmes 
niher ran along the ground or were trained up poles. Tents were placed 
in vineyards, and tliey were used as pleasure gardens. They arc said to 
fcuve become exticict either by a treaty with France, or from Gaecony falling 
'ato English hands ; but it is certain that private gentlemen had vineyards 
'n lest, and made \vine from them. From the term " vineyard or orchard" 
t>eing used in some old papers, perhaps they were in some iuatauces synoni- 
Oious. (^Herherl, Fotb. S,-c.) Some vines bring forth fruit four-squaro, of 
trhich [and other] sorts or kinds, we have great plenty, (ffer.) Amongst 
Volgsr errors noticed by Brand is one that tbe old statutes have prohibited 
the planting of vineyards, relating to which be says be can 6nd no statute. 
Harri. says expressly, when speaking of wines, " we have none growing 
with us." Subsequently be says — " Of wino I bavo written already else- 
where sufficiently ; which commodity (as I have learned further since tbe 
penning of that booh) hath been very plentiful in this island, not only in the 
time of the Romans, but also since the Conquest, as I have seen by record ; 
yet at this present have we none at all, or else very little to apeak of, grow- 
ing in this island ; which I impute not unto the soil, but the negligence of 
Hty countrymen." Sec notes on Wines, Grapes, Raisins, &c. 

VtHBGAR. (French Din, wine, and ofjre, sharp and sour.) It may be 
made from wine, cider, beer, &c., by the acetous fermentation ; though that 



from ale w 



tnd th 



Accounts, i 



erly called alegar. Vinegar wss known nearly as early 
ancients had several kind^ which they used for drink, 
used in English cookery as early as 1381. (Cury.) In the 
June 15NR, it was 14d. a gallon; in May 1612, white wine 
bought for lOd. ; 4 J gallons (ot -Id. tbe quart) cost "s. Ud.; 
a rundlet of vinegar, containing nine gallons three quarts, cost 



IS othei 



B Inde. 



138. For T. 

Viols. See Fiddles. 

Waters. In tbe Accounts are the en 
brought sugar wafers and pippins [apjile* 
<rf wafers, 1 4d. It is clear these were no 



ries May lUlO. to Fletcher, who 
j to Gawthorpe, 12d. ; July, 100 
wafers for letters ; for the oldest 
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seal with red wafers known, is dated 1624. Throughout the 17th century 
wafers were only used hy private persons ; on puhlic seals they commence 
only in the 18th century. Those in the Accounts were thin, wafer-like 
cakes. Cctgrave says that wafers were paste-cakes sweetened with honey. 
Verses were commonly inscrihed upon them, which were panegyric when 
presented to queens or great persons. {Foib.) In C, C, Die. are recipes for 
English, and one for Dutch wafers. The shortest of the former runs : — 
Put the yolks of four eggs and three spoonsful of rose water to a quart of 
ilour ; mingle them well ; make them into a hatter with cream and double- 
refined sugar, pour it on very thin, and hake them on irons. Price also 
gives recipes, and one for the sort named above '' sugar- wafers," of which 
the ingredients are fine sugar, lemon juice, two drops of sack, some per- 
fume, and coloured. The mixture is dropped on thin paper; about two 
spoonsful make three or four wafers. 

Wages. (French yo^a, gauges.) With a plural termination, but singular 
in signification. Hire, reward, chiefly applied to services by manual labour. 
( Webs.) Wages is what is agreed upon by a master to be paid to a servant, 
or any other person hired to do business for him. The wages of servants, 
labourers, &c., is to be assessed by justices (5th Elizabeth, cap. 4, 1563. 
1st James I., cap. 6, 1603.) Jacob, — Appendix II., pp. 334-394, is wholly 
devoted to notices of prices, wages, &c. The wages of sundry workmen 
were first fixed by act of parliament 25th Edward III., 1350. The fol- 
lowing were the wages per day of harvest-men at different periods : — In 
1350, Id.; 1460, 2d.; 1568, 4d.; 1632, 6d.; 1688, 8d.; 1716, 9d.; 
1740, lOd.; 1760,1s.; 1788, Is. 4d.; 1794, Is. 6d.; 1800,2s.; 1850, 
3s. — (Haydn.) In the Accounts, wages are different according to cir- 
cumstances, especially as to whether, in the case of workmen, the work is 
*' by the great," or by the day or daytal [day-tale or count] work ; also 
whether the workmen are " on their own table," (as the modern expression 
is " find themselves,") or are provisioned by the employer. As will be 
seen by Appendix II., the statutes of wages not only regulated the prices 
of labour, with or without meat; but are divided into two scales for the 
halves of the year, being always more from Lady-day to Michaelmas (March 
25 to Sept. 29) than from Michaelmas to Lady-day ; as labour was more 
needed and more worth in the long than in the short days. The Index 
gives ample reference to the entries relating to wages in the Accounts, — 
distinguishing the wages of labouring men, from those of women, boys and 
children, servants, daytall wages, &c. Sometimes wages were paid in kind. 
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n-field, 20d. ; dayUll 
I [U\] days at several 



contracted from tetegen, a 
u Bn<] having a wain-cope. 
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1605, n wriglit, for work done, took part payment in wbeat, 

Df (ipy-tale wages the Ibllowing are ezarnples: — Atigust 1620, daytall 

wagps to Henrj Hartley, for five days' work at 

''tgoB to Robert Stevenson, four score and e\e\ 

TOfk» (at 3d.) 229. lid. For tlie otlier entries, so 
rt'iiNS AND Dritkbs. (Wipn, Anglo-Saxon, c 

VaggOD,) a cart or waggoa ; a cart dravrn by o 
■0. Die.) The conttcllalion Ursa major was called by the Anglo-Saxons 

Caries' wffio." and ia still familiarly named Charles's wain. A journey in 
* wain was called a " wten-fwr," and a waggoner a wrenero or wtegenere. 
(SotKorth.) In later times wain-men. {Halli.) A wain is made of divero 
pieces, thai w^ill have [need of] a great reparation ; that is, the wbecis, and 
those be made of nathes [naves] apokea, fellies and dowlea [wooden pins 
Or plugs to fasten wood with,] and tbcy must be well fettered [?feitled] 
M-ith wood or iron. If they be iron bounden they bo much the better, and 
though they be dear at first, yet at length they be better cheap ; for a pair 
of wheels iron-bound will wear seven or eight pair of other wheels, and they 
go round and light after oxen or borses to draw. Howbeit, on marsh 
ground and soft ground, the other wheels he better, because they be 
broader on the sole and wil! not go ao deep. They must have an nxletree 
stout, with eight wainclouts of iron, two lin-pins of iron in the axletrce ends, 
two axle-pins of iron, or else of totigh, hard wood. The body of tlie wain 
of oak, the staves, the nether rathes [rathca are the frame extending behind 
the body and wheels of the warn to hold hay, straw, &c.,] the over-rathes, 
the cross-somer [rails] the keys and pikeataves. (filz.) Tuster, in describ- 
ing " bnsbandry furniture," gives the following counsel : — 

■b Horse, OIOD, ptoiigh, tumbril, cart, ivsggaa, and wain, 

I the lighter nod stronger, tlio greater thoj gain. 

I 3a the Accounts, July 158.1, was paid to Frampolde for watching the wain, 
which was freighted with stuff which came from London, 2d. ; in 1593, an 
old wain was sold to Cbristopber Smithe, for i». ; and as to wain drawers, 
ia May 1591, wos paid to three men for drawing the turf wain, every one 
days, 18d. (a penny a day each.) June 1600, for driving the stone cart 
rodays (at2id.) .5d. 

Wamtcoats. The placard and stomacher [for men] seem t 
e waistcoat, > 






fctemp. Henry 
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mder the doublet, and had 



being made of rioh materials, such as cloth of silver, quilted 
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vHCli bliick eilk, "i 
been occasion nlly 
upper garments, a 
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:d out with fine can 

perhaps in consequc 

jarried to great exce*. 

milar garment to that woi 



k" (canibric), must ha»e 
e of tlio slnsliing of tlte 
t that time. The waiat- 



I by the n 

for A 



One 



hoTing aleeves.' 
Q to the gown 
May 1818, a waistcoat to my mtstregs cost 
Elizabeth Shuttleworth cost 



eotrv 
1, being of 
The Indies" 
' watslcool. 



in an inventory of Henry VIll. 

elolhe of silrer, embroidered, both of th 

sleeTcs wero sepurnte, and attached at pie: 

(Platiehe.) In the Accoi 

.Ob.; July 1621, n stuflf 

4b. 4i]. 

Waitts. (Gothic Wakg, watch.) Formerly, minstrels or musical wnlch- 
men, who attended on great men and sounded the watch at night. I'her 
have now degenerated into itinerant musicians, who give notice of the 
approach of Christmas. (Fosli.) B. Die. derives the name either of waiting, 
because they attend on magistrates, officers, &c., or of pitet a watcli, ffuetter 
to walch, French, because they keep a sort of watch a-nigbts ; and the sig- 
nificBtion is given as a sort of musio or musicians. B. Gloti. says that waitts 
are musicians who parade and play by night in the streets about tlie time of 
ChriBtmas and the new year ; originally, watchmen or Hentinels, They used 
to be the privileged minstrels at weddings and feasts. The term would 
eeem to be derived from the MiESO-Gothic Wahl», vigilia, excubi«e; tlieso 
waits being anciently viewed sa a sort of watchmen. Wait is explained in 
Prompt. Pare., speculator, vigil. So in old French, waite is garde, wn- 
tinelle. (Vide Todd's Johnson, Wail$.) Dr. Butby, in his " Dictionary of 
Music," says that the word wnygbtes, or waitts, formerly signified baatboys; 
and, which is remarkable, has no singular nnuiber. From the iDStmmenti, 
its signification wa^ a^er a time transferred to the performers, who, bdug 
in the habit of parading the streets by night with their music, occasioned 
the name to be applied generally to all musicians who followed a similar 
practice. Hence those persons who annually, at the approach of (Thristmat, 
salute the public with their nocturnal concerts, were and are to this day 
called wayghtes, or waits. The institution of wwtls, or city minstrels, aeenu 
to have existed, as some old writers say, " time out of mind." Slowt, in 
describing the setting of the Midsummer watch on St. John's eve (June 83), 
says that in the procession the mayor and his sword-bearer ivere preceded 
by the woittB, or city minstrels. In the processions on St. Clemcnl'a and fit. 
Catharine's days (23rd and 25th November) in Catholic times, the li 
the reign of Mary, lite waitts, or minstrels of the city, were an 
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difTereDt instruments. In nn 
tiinrfra (printed I J78), llie carpenter is commr 
i!>e ivaygliics in aiglit mny stsnd;" so thnC ll 
pa^rants. In ttie Accounts, in July 15SS, ivi 
jf Ponicfmct, 12d,; in January I.5<)1, was 
ElinJ, id.; April l.iill, paid to Huete. tli' 



cmhcT, given unto tlie wyatho 
uvsthes or Halifax, 6d. These < 
Smitliilis, doubtless in a certain roi 
iiDrtbs to Gawthorpc, they seem 
itineraung waitta; far there is no 
ifiey canic from the north country, 
fanj. October 1611, given to tli 
1612, ^vcn to the wates of Man 



old play, Promot and Cat- 

ndod to erect a stage, '* ihnt 
cy were employed in court 
a given unto the " wyoChes " 
5iven to t!ie " wyethes ' of 
ivyethe of York, 2s. ; De- 
f Halirax, 8d. ; January I ^!)3, the 
'isits of wandering minstrels were all to 
ind ; and after the removal of the Shiillle- 
to have heen a little out of the way of 
entry of their visits till ISll, tind then 
even as far off as the capital of Cumber- 
E waitcB of Carlisle, 12d. ; November 7, 
:!ie>jter, 28. Gd. [The Manchester town 
iraitCs mnst have bceu Buperior, either in numbers or quality, perhaps both. 
They are often named, and regulations are made for their appointment, go- 
remment and duties, in the old Court Leet records of the manor of Man- 
chester from 1560 downwards.] March 11, 1613, given to the waitts of 
Wakefield, 14d.; September 1617, given to the waitts, 6d. ; March 11, 
■iAlS. given to iho waits of Durham by my master's appointment, 3s. 4d. 
IB is curious tijat only one of these payments to waitts is in December, and 
WffiB in November, and that the rest are in January, March, April and Oc- 
'ttrlier, months in which waitts are never hoard in these days. 

Walling and WiLLEBa. Numerous entries in the Accounts show the 
mode and cost of getting wslling-stone, and the wages for building walls, in 
connection with the erection of Gawlhorpe Hall. For these entries see 
Index. The walls of our houses on the Inner sides be either hanged nith 
tapestry. Arras work, or pointed cloths, wherein either divers histories, or 
borbs, beasts, knots, and such like ore stained; or else they are ceiled with 
oak of our own, or wainscot brought hither out of the Eastern countries; 
whereby the rooms are not a little commended, made warm, and nmch 
more close than they otherwise would be. (ZTarri.) 

_ Walmeslet, Mr. Sergeant. Mr. Sergeant Walmesley, afterwards Sir 
ind ultimately one of the Judges of the Common PIciis, was of a 
giulable gentleman's family in Lancashire, being the eldest son of Thomas 

ffalmesley of Showley, by Margaret, dnugliter of Livcsay of Livesay. 

« raised a considerable fortune by the practice of the law in the reign of 
^abeth, and purchased the aite of tlic dissolved abbey of Selby, co. York, 
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as well as maDv Talaable estates in his naoYe coantj ; the prisdpa] of which 
hater, Dnnkenhalgh, was the resideiice of hb p o rta it ? till the b^iniuiig of 
the present century, when his line ended in an h cim> » Calhaiine Walmes- 
lej, soccessiTelj married to Lords PeCre and Stoarton. Sbe died in 1785, 
and her descendant, the present Lord PeCre, hath the estates above men- 
tioned. Sir Thomas married Anne, daughter and heir of [B.] Shnttleworth 
of Hacking co. Lancaster, his children bj whom were fared in the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, which the family nerer quitted. He was faoried (see 
Dugd. VitiL Lane.) in the chancel of the church of Blackbom, under a fidr, 
noble, monument, which was destrojed by the rebds in 1644. The follow- 
ing epitaph will probably impart more of his histofj than is to be met with 
elsewhere {From MSS. of John Sm^h E9q. qfHesih, co. Tori) : — 

Tombi hare their periods, monumentt decsj. 

And mst sod age wesr epitaphs awar ; 

But neither rust nor age nor time shall wear 

Judge Wahaesky's name that lies eotombM hen^ 

Who nerer did, for fiiTonr nor for awe 

Of great men's firowns, quit or forsake the law. 

His inside was his outside : he ne*er songht 

To make fair shows of what be nerer thought 

For well appear'd it bj his bold opinion 

In that great case, styled of the Union, 

DeliTer'd openly in parliament. 

How free his heart and tongue together went ; 

When against all the judges, he alone 

Stood singular in his opinion. 

And well King James's bounty likewise there, 

His justice, greatness, goodness, did appear ; 

For tho' that his opinion seem'd to bring 

Some crosses to th' Union wish'd for by th' king. 

Yet (as he thought he fireely spoke his mind, 

Neither with fiiTour nor with fear inclin'd,) 

He did withdraw no grace he show'd before. 

But rather of his bounty added more ; 

For, when as old age, creeping on apace^ 

Made him unable to supply his place, 

Tet he continu*d, by the king's permission, 

A judge until his death, still in commission ; 

And still receiT^d, by his special grace, 

His fee, as full as when he senred the place. 
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[Tbfl epitapli, as continoed in prose, and preserved in DodswortL's MSS. in 
(!te Bodleian Library, Oxford, ^vill be found, at least go far as rotates to 
liimself, in Appendix I. p. 265 ante.] In the Accounts, in 1.^87, was re- 
wired of Mr. Sergeant Walmesley, by the liands of his man, £:'>(} ; probably 
I ilowi returned. For other persona named Walmslcy, seo Index. 
' WiLNtrig. (Anglo-Saxon toaih, foreign, and /inula, nut; Dutch walnoot; 
''OTnan teaUeAe nutt, i.e. Welsh nut, foreign or Celtic nut.) A tree and 
its fruit, of the genus Juglang. ( IF***.) The tree is called in English wal- 
'iiTt tree, and of sonie walsh-nut tree, and the nut hearcth both names. The 
aiit is called nuxjtiytanf, q. d. Jovie giant, Jupiter's acorn, or juvan» glani, 
t'le helping acorn. The green tender nuts, boiled in sugar and eaten ns 
iiivcade, are ii Tnu!>t pleasant and delectable meat, comfort the stomach, and 
^Kpel poison. The oil of wulnuts, made as oil of almonds, nmketh smooth 
the hands and face. Milk made of the kernels, aa almond milk, cooleth 
and pleaselh the appetite of the languishing sick body. With onions, salt, 
And honey, tliey are good against the biting of a mad dog or man, if laid 
Upon the wound. {Ger.) They entered into English cookery in 1330, aa a 
recipe for crnstards [pies] of herbs on fish-day, directs that good herbs be 
groand email n'illi *' wallenotcs" picked clean, &c. (Cury). The tree has 
long existed in England. Near WcUvyn, co. Hertford, vas the largest 
tralnnt-tree on record. It was felled in 1G27, and from it were cut nine- 
teen loads of planks, and aa much was sold to a London gunsmith as cost 
£.\Q carnage; besides which there were thirty loads of roots and branches. 
When standing it covered 76 poles of ground, and consecjuuntly covered an 
area of 22!)9 square yards statute measure- The black walnut tree (^'iw/- 
latis nigra) was brought hither from North America beforo lG2!t. {Haydn). 
In the Accounts, while the family were in London, in October UiOH, a 
dozen walnnts and hazel nuts cost 3d. ; and walnuts for Mr. Ashton 2d. 

Wantoh, Wanton, Waniy. Wantoe is wame-toie, i.e. belly-band, the 
girth from shaft to shall. Wtinton ia a corruption of the same word. 
Wunty, in like manner, ia the toaiae-tie, or in some cases wat'fl-fiV, alcalhorn 
tie or rope ; a short waggon rope, a anrcingle, or large girth for a packhi 
(ffaUi. ; B. Glott, $c.) TusMT In his liat of linsbandly faro has the line, "A 
pannell and uanti/, pack-saddle and ped." The tcanty is a leather tie for 
pannel or pad indifferently. In July I3.')2, wai paid for two " waynu-low«- 
ehafls" 4d. {Durham Burt. Mem.) In the Accounts, in March 1003, for 
four want to-shafts, bought at Clitberoe, lid.; March l(Il)i, tout wsnton- 
shafls and a poir of traces I Hd. ; December 1617, four WMtoe tliafli l^td. ; 
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July 1621, three wantoe shafU and three botbomes [bottoms] 18d.; De- 
cember 1612, wanton botbomes lOd. 

Wapentake. (Anglo-Saxon tteapen^ a weapon, and toe, touch, take.) 
Used in the north as identicaL with hundred, and said to be of Danish origin. 
He who was chief of the wapentake or hundred (now termed high con- 
stable) as soon as he entered on his office appeared in the field on a certain 
day on horseback with a pike in his hand, and all the chief men of his 
hundred met him there with their lances, and touched his pike, a sign of 
their being firmly united to each other. (^Hoveden; Fleia; &c.) Anciently, 
musters were made of the armour and weapons of the inhabitants of eyery 
wapentake, and from those that could not find sufficient pledges for their 
good bearing, their weapons were taken away and given to others. {Sir T, 
Smith,) In later times, the court of the hundred, or wapentake, issuing 
summons to call persons before it, these summonses took the name of the 
court ; and such is the meaning of the entry in the Accounts. In March 
1583, for leyinge of a wape [an information, on which the summons issued] 
unto William Duckworth of Tingreave, 8d. Nothing is more common at 
the present day in Lancashire, in the progress of that agreeable occupation, 
dunning for debts, than to hear a genuine Lancashire man say to another, 
" Ah'll tell tliee whot, Turn, if thou dunno* pay me to-morrow, ah'll fot a 
wap [fetch a summons] for thee." 

Wardens. (J)r. Th, H, derives it of weardan^ Anglo-Saxon, to de- 
fend, because it keeps a long time without rotting. A large sort of de- 
licious bnking-pear. (B. Die.) The warden-tree and winter-pear will 
challenge the pre-eminence (amongst fruit-trees) for stature. (Lawsoni 
New Orehard and Garden,) In 1531, 250 ^^ wardens" cost 3s. 4d. at 
Hemmingborough, near Selby, Yorkshire, and the carriage thence to Finch- 
ale Priory, 20d. {FinchaU,) They were used as dishes for the table, both 
cooked at dinner and in various forms at dessert. The following is an old 
recipe for " Wardens in syrup :** Pare wardens clean, seethe them in red 
wine with mulberries or sanders, till they be tender, then take them up and 
cut them and put them in a pot; and put thereto wine Crete, or vemage 
[i.e. wine of Crete, or of Verona, sweet wines], or other good sweet wine, 
and blanche powder of sugar and powder of ginger, and let them boil 
awhile, and then serve forth. {Arundel MS,^ I5tk century.) Mark, gives a 
recipe of later times for "A warden pie." Bake your wardens in an earthen 
pot, with a little claret, some spice, lemon-peel, and sugar. {Price.) In 
C, C, Die, are recipes to stew wardens and to make warden pie. In Sir 
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't Opeoed" are dig recipes for etewiug and for pre- 
tarins wnrdens ; and us tg the loiter be mya : " Tlie wlioto secret of 
miking ihem red consi^telli in doing lliem in pewter, wliicli spoiletli otbor 
preserveB ; ond in any other melul these will not lie red." WarJeua we 
wvenJ times uained in the Accounts. 

WiAB LiNp. {'. wcured, or ware; worn, spent.) Land lying fallow. 
In I5«.) WBS received .£18 for atmw and oots to sow ol Fori:ct, and for 9 
acres DTuhle and 1.3 acres ware land. 

WiitHENn, OP PovNTON. Tliia family, as we learn from tlie Accouiits, 
lupU or, DC ail events, allowed llieir nanies to he used hy, a band of truvol- 
g niaettels or musicians ; and the Mr. Warren of tbat day seuL various 
s of stags, &c., to Sir Iticliard Shutllewortb. Mr. WaUon, in bii 
y of the House of Warren, derives the Warrens of Poynton, co. Ches- 
; from Seginald, a younger son of WiUiam, second Earl of Warren and 
', wlio died in I }SK. This Reginald married a daughter of William 
a Monbiaj. This branch of the Warrens settled iu Cbeshire in ttio rtugu 
of Edward III. (13l>9), Laving married ('ecilia, dnughter and bciroM of ijjr 
Nicbolos Eton, Lord of Soulhport and Poyutou. This ancient family be- 
came extinct in 1801, by the death of Sir George Warren K.Q., whobo only 
daoghtcr married Lord Viscuunt Uulkclcy, In the Accounts, we liavo the 
followmg entries : December lULl, given to the muiiciaiis, Mr. Wutou's 
men, ]2d. This would be at Oawtbor])e. But in Boptvmbor 1500, Mr. 
■ Warren's man, who brought a «tEig lo SmitlitllB, liail a fee of Sa, ; in Sop- 
■knber la93, ditto 6e. 8d. ; September 12IJ4, Mr. Warren's man, fur kU 
^^•tliB in bringing a stag hithci' [to SmitbillB] Its.; Beptcmbor ).'i07, Mr. 
barren of Poj^ton, to Lis man fur a stag of ihb season, 10*. Tlie (nrk of 
Poynton mast therefore have been Hlucked at thai ptirioil with Ibti red tiesr, 
and not with the more common fallow deer, Sw Index. 

Wabkimotox. a market town, psriali, and townibip in thu hundred uf 
West Derby, eighteen miles west from Manchester. The Ht« of the lioiiiui 
Feraiinmn, and snbseqoently named Walinf^oDe and W«Tiujg;tuii. It jtave 
the name to the hundred (now West Derby) in iJoniMday Hoitb, It is 
situated on the north iMnk of the Mcney, which was jsascd lliore by m 
ford till 14!)G, when the first Karl of Derby built B bridxr, a mile U> tbo 
cast of the ford, to aeeoiDBiodate Ueury VIL oil bis viait b> I<«ttiMn Ifnoss. 
if WarrinKLcii jn Um Crtutntth century (Wii) sw 
tiuciety, •diteJ by WiliiMn Ihwrn/jni Em{. B«- 
isday liirtiiislii for «ttl«, Wvnsgtoa bM tw* 
0r 
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annual fairs of ten days each, one beginning July 18th, and the other No- 
vember dOth, for horses, homed cattle, and cloth. Warrington is a town 
where malting is brought to as great perfection as at Derby or elsewhere; 
the liquors brewed from it being no ways inferior to the most noted ales in 
England. (C Lei^h.) In the Accounts, in 1583, fish was bought at War- 
rington; November 1586, ^'towell" for sacks and sheets was bought there 
at the fair; August 1592, a ^'diall" [? a sun-dial or a watch] was brought 
thence; October 1598, some travelling expenses were incurred there. See 
Index. 

Waswall OB WiswALL. In the Accounts, there was paid in ** Was- 
wall" 4s. 4d. for bread and drink to seventeen men that came with the 
" careringe" that came forth of Pendle forest. Its name is really Wis wall ; 
the origin being probably Wiga's Wealla, i.e. Wiga's (or the hero's) well. 
It is a township in the manor of and immediately contiguous to Whalley, 
and about three miles south of Clitheroe, with an area of 1410 acres. The 
manor belonged to the Sherbumes, and more recently to their descendants 
the Welds. 

Washing. The cleansing of linen, anciently by the use of fuller 8 earth, 
or by plants giving out a strong alkali, and by bleaching on the grass, must 
have received a great improvement on the manufacture of soap, which is 
stated to have been introduced into London about 1524, and it would 
greatly tend to promote personal cleanliness. (See Soap.) We see by the 
Accounts that early in the seventeenth century washing for hire was an 
occupation of women. In April 1610, Birchall's wife, for washing for [two 
youths] Henry Southworth and Lawrence Shuttleworth, for three quarters, 
was paid 4s. (8d. each per quarter.) May, a quarters washing to Roger 
Isherwood cost 6d. October, the cowman's wife, a quarter's washing to 
Leigh, 6d. April 1611, a quarters washing to Henry Shuttleworth, Law- 
rence and John Legh, 2s. July 1613, for washing the cook boy's clothes, 
9d. In November 1608, a cooler and washing tub cost 8s. 

Wassail Bowl. The word wassail is said to be derived from Anglo- 
Saxon " Was heel," i.e. " health to you." The wassail-bowl, filled with 
spiced ale, was formerly carried about by young women on New Years 
Eve, who went from door to door, singing a few couplets of homely verses 
composed for the purpose, and presented the liquor to be tasted by the in- 
habitants of each house where they called, of course expecting a small 

gratuity in return. Selden, in his " Table Talk," refers to the custom : 

** The Pope, in sending reliques to princes, does as wenches do by their 
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a and rosemary bcroro 
"goasips' bowl," in the 

as nic, nutmeg, sugnr, 
was aIm) called "Iambs' 



*MS»ils flt New Year's tide ; lliey present you with a cup, onJ you must 

il™k of a eliabby stuff: but tbe menntn^ is, you tiiust give them moneys, 

Ifu times more ihnn it is worth." Ben Jonson has the following direction 

"I one of his pkys — " Enter Wassail, like a neat sempster and songster, 

liw page bearing a brown bowl dressed with ribbo 

Iter." Wnrlon says the wassail bow! is Shakspere's 

ilidtUBtmer Night't Dream. The composition \ 

l«Mt. and roasted crabs or apples; and this mixture 

«ool." (See Brand, who gives wassail songs ; Strut!, &c.) That the cus- 
lom prevailed at tbe beginning of the seventcentb century we have evidence 
in the Accounts, for in January 1609, was "given to the maids who came 
irith the wassail liowl 12(1, 

Wjtchet, (of WfECetf, Anglo Saxon weak, says Skinner, q.d. a weak or 
pale colour), a kind of pale blue. (B. Die.) Most probably from wad or 
woad. Anglo Saxon teatcket, i.e. the colonr of the dye of wood, or pale blue. 
{Narea.) " Here we see leatchei deepened with a blue." (Broiene.) In the 
AccoDGts, in August ieO!t, are named four watchet eotton hose cloths; 
Juno 1(109, four yards watch et- col on red ribbon and a skein of silk cost !)d. 

Watkb. This prime necessary of life had to be purchased at Islington 
in IIJ08-!). August 1008, was paid for water 22d. April 1609, ^ven to a 
neighbour for leave to fetch water at his well 12d. 

Watssubh op ihb Thames. In September JG08, was spent when I 
went with Mr. Walmesley [f was this Sergeant, afterwards Sir Tliomas the 
Jurlge] to see a house, and to tbe watermen, Td. ; a pair of oars when my 
mistress and Mistress Elenor went to Thames, 2s. ; ditto when my mistress. 
Mistress Anne, tnd Mistress Elizabeth went to Thames, I8d. ; by water to 
Lambetb and back a^ein 3d. 

Waters. The extent to which medicinal waters were distilled from 
herbs and other things, and prescribed by regular medical practitioners, in 
all diseases, would scarcely be credited ; but an old black-letter volume, 
printed by Peter Treveris in London, originally in 1.516, next in 1526, and 
again in 1529, enables us to convey some idea of the number and variety of 

these waters. The volume includes two works, " The grete Heiball 

translated out of the French into English," and " The Vertnous book of tlie 
distillacion of all mancr of waters first made in High Almaine [Ger- 
man] by me Jcroni [of] Brunswick. Translated by Lawrence Andrew, 
1525." In the following list we omit the word " water," which must be 
understood in connection with every substance named, and the Latin 
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nnmes of plants, &c., arc [ilaccd in ]jareniliese6 : — Floycert: Mallow, 
borage, blue flower-de-loee, bian flowers, bine violets, May-flowers (ISiuni 
cooTallium), wLite tilv, white iobb, wild rose, nenurar, poppy-flower, camo- 
mile, centaury, archangel, dill, yellow Tiolets, wild tansy, lavender, rose- 
mary, marjomm, sage, Sl John's wort, wild periwinkle, quince Bowers, 
tilu, peach, sloe, &c, Leaees: birch, wild pink, beech, oal:, ivy, asb, eim, 
viae, fusamos, thamarisciia [tamarisk], Eaviu, Fmilt or berries : holme 
(viscus), wild bramble, green beans, bean sbella, (treat piiuntain seod, straw- 
beniee, plums or damsons, gourds, block and red cherries, duck's-meat {leii- 
ticula), green walnut shells, camporDoils or toad stools, wild or tame apples, 
wild peors, &c. Herbi of common heat : sorel, endive, benesteie, borage, 
cress, pnineiln, barba hyrcina, arthemisia, riibea, centum morbia, scatum 
eelle, or pennywort, threyfels, apiura domesticuin, Aaron, yacea (hcrba cla- 
vellata), lady-thistle, cmqnefoil, fennel, herb Bobert, yarrow, ground ivy, 
fumitory, conaolida media, liver wort, chervil, eords, loveage (levistieum), 
Cauda equina [mare's tuil], lettuce, May-dew, niglilsliade, parsley, paisneps, 
dandelion, ditto stalk, tansy, hcrba paralysis, saxifivge, scabious, celandiue, 
cejtum nodia, marigolds. Cooling herbi : mandrake, henquale, porcelain 
[purBinin], house leek, duck's meat cppy [I'e], crasiula minor, hemlock (si- 
cuta). Ifol and dry herb» : horeiionnd (marubium), scabwort (enula cam- 
pans, horse mint (mentaatrimi), agrimony, pnlegmm, basiiicon, cardo 
benedicta [holy thistle], centaury, camomile, archangel, dill, barning-aettles, 
Teronicfi, gamander, tanaceta agreste, hops, liart»-tongae, mirico, verbena, 
hyssop, lavender, mayolane, menta, apiom, melissa, sage (salvia), smcarworl 
(aristologia longa), wild tliyiiic or our Lady bedstraw, wild trefoil, roe 
(ruta), St. John's wort, rosemary, saponaria, daisy (consolida minor), pyrols. 
ifoU/g roots : borage, parsneps, cardo beiiedictus, fennel, pars!ey, henno- 
dactyluB, radish, rapes, wall wort, while lilies, Solomon's seal. Uot roots : 
enula campana, angelica, pimpernel, blue Aower-dc-luce, valeriaa, Detllo, 
low lilies, asparagus, asara alba or assn dulcis. DittilUd water* of beatU, 
jbwl^ eermin, or Jtorms : pycs, ducks, geese blood, gont buck's blood, blood 
of an ape, yolks of eggs, whites of eggs, ants' or pismire eggs, frogs, bens, 
hens' maws, capons, cow cream, cow dang, calves' blood, flies, man's dung, 
ox blood, swine's blood, storks, snails, &c. The lenmed Jerome dwells on 
the potent effic.icy of these waters, of which he says that " the substance of 
Ibeir cnrjieea bo not ministered in the body, but only throngh a lovely ind 
fair manner, well pleasing to the patient;' meaning that instead of eating 
the various substances named in the solid, the patient has only to swallow 
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r ye shall 






■nbttiuices. Aocorjiug to a table of the dUeoaes to 

^ "cured or bolp«u" by these wnter!i, tliorc would seem to be none of the 

i"* thit flesb is heir to, tlmt may not be healed or removed by these delect- 

drinks. jtecipes are given Tor wntera to nialce the hair yellon', against 

fmeueta or other lice, ogainet white or blnck webs of the eyes, red or 

nudlmi ayes, come of heat or smoke [proliably before the lusury of chim- 

■«ej-g ira* universal], against slimy even baken together in the morning, to 

the face fair end amiable, against the hycke or yeskieg, named la 

Mtia tinpultu*, against wcpsyng find parbrnking [vomiting] ; against incan- 

if a body had eaten o spinner [spider], how he should he holpen ; 

itrengthen and comfort the milt [spleen], ajtainst llie wln'tlow or vyte in 

fingers, Icpronsness, a broken leg or rib, burning with hot 

, for tbeni that have swallowed a gnat, stinging of a spinn< 

rds the end are some niiscellaiicous recipes, " with what watt 

leraper iron ami make it as hard as steel," to make troublous v 

I, hsnler still. 

To mske unitj and peace betireen man and wife, 
That be nt tbo baton'e strife, 
Brlth what water they should be oppeased. The end of this curioi 

le first English Herbal and the first book in English treating of diaUlla- 

O, with mile woodcuts of the dificrent kinds of stills) is wanting. We 

not find in it any direcUons for distilling alcoholic drinks; nowhere is 

tre Mij mention of a water distilled from grapes, sugar, or from barley, 

br Kiytbing that would give an alcoholic, or spirituons liquor, such as 

brmdy, mm, geneva, or whisky, a corruption of the Eise word usquebaugh. 

W«ter* were classed as simple and compoimd, as sweet (perfumed), coametie 

■id cordial, no less than medicinal. Tuiger gives a list of seventeen herbs 

fto Bdll in summer," the last being " woodroffe, for sweet waters and cokes." 

flraiwr in a note odda that the art of distilling simples was not unknown at 

'ly period, and nas regularly practised by careful matrons, for family 

as occasional medicines, or agrceoble drama. We have now, 

Ter, discarded the greatest part of Tnsser's list as useless, and found 

beneficial or pleasant substitutes for others. In " The English HoDse- 

' many recipes are given for medicinal waters and drinks, as one for a 

in the eye, a red water for any kind of cancer, a water to wash a sore 

Dicer with, another to heal wounds, another to heal any green wound, 

t Of sore. Ur. Stephens's water, " ■ aorereign water first invented by him, 

e receipt for which the Doctor, a little before bis death, delivered to tbe 



preserved his 

ff> nor ride, and he con- 

phvsicians did jadge he 

little before his death, mV' 
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Archbishop of Canterbury." " With this water Dr. Steph 
own life to Rucb extreme age tbut he could neither go nor 
tinucd his life, being bedrid, five years, when othi 
could not live one year; when he did confe 
ing, that if he were tick at any time, he never used nnvthing but tliis water 
ouly. The Archbishop of (.'anterbury used it, and found «uch goodness in it 
that he lived till he was not ohle to drink out of a cup. but sacked his 
drink through a hollow pipe of silver." [We dare not withhold this "sove- 
reign" recipe from the reader]: — A gallon of Gascon wine; of ginger, 
galingale, cinnamon, nutmegs, grains [of Paradise], cloves bruised, fennel- 
seeds, carra way-seeds, origanum, of each a dram. Of sage, wild maijorwn, 
pennyroyal, mint, red roses, thyme, pellitory, rosemary, wild thyme, camo- 
mile, lavender, of each a handful. Bray the spices small, bruise the herbs, 
put all into the wine, and let it stand so twelve hours, only stir it diven 
times ; then distil it by a limbeck, and keep the first water by itself, for that 
is the best; then the second water, for that is good; and for the last, 
neglect it not, for it is very wholesome, though the worst of the three. 
This water will be much the better if it he set in the sun. — Then the 
housewife is to furnish herself of very i:ood stills, tin or sweet earth, in 
which to distil all sorts of waters, meet for the health of her household, « 
aago water, good for all rheums and cholics; mdish water, for the stone; 
angelica water, against infection; celandine, for sore eyes; riue, for iteh- 
ings ; rose-water and eyebright- water, for dim sights ; rosemary for fistulas ; 
treacle water, for mouth cankers ; water of cloves, for pain in the stomach ; 
saxifrage, for gravel and Imrd urine; alum water, far old ulcere; and a 
world of others. The best waters for the smoothing of the skin and keep- 
ing the face delicate and amiable, are those distilled from bean flowers, from 
strawberries, from vine leaves, from goats' milk, asses' milk, whites of 
eggs, flowers of lilies, dragons, calves' feet, bran, yolks of eggs, Sic. Recipeg 
follow for aqna vittc [mode of herbs, four gallons of strong ale (in another 
recipe, of strong w-inc) and one gallon of sack lees, &c., with a pottle of 
rosa Bolis, sugar, fruit and spices] ; aqua composita, a very principal ditto, 
imperial water, cinnamon water, " six most precious waters, which Hippo- 
crates made and sent to a queen sometime living in Englaud," Of the first 
of these sis waters "you Bhall give to the rich for gold, to meaner for alver, 
and to poor men for halm." The water of chervile is good for a sore 
mouth, of calamint for the stomach, of plantain for the fluK and hot dropsy, 
of fennel to make a fat body small and also for the eyes, of violets for the 
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Kins and liver, of endive Far dropsy, Jniindico. and the stomach, of borage 
l<x the stomach, iliac possio, anil many otLer aickneesos, of sage for the 
|i»Uy, of betony for old age and all iiiwnrd aicknesses, of rosemary for a fair 
>nd clear counteoonce and to prevent foiling olf of t!ie hair, of rue against 
piping, Stc, of Borrcl for all burning and pestilent fevers, all other hot sick- 
ifsset, and jaundice, and of angelica for the head, inward infection of plague 
Of pestilence, gout, &c. As to the period of most strength, and greatest 
virtue in simpIeB, thai of herbs and leaves is from the 8th of the kalends of 
April till the 8th of the kalcods of July; that of tl.e stalks, stems, and 
liard branches, from the Sih of the kalends of July to the 8t!i of the ka- 
lends of October ; and tiiat of the roots from the last date to llic tJtb of the 
Ittleoda of April. An excellent water for perfume is ma<lc of Torious sweet 
smelling herbs, of spices, musk, civet, and ambei^ris, ^c., with rose-water. 
The Diusk, &c., steeped in the water and burned upon a hot pan, or boiled 
b perfuming pans with cloves, bayleaves and lemon peels, will make the most 
'delicate perfume that may be, without any offence, and will last the longest 
of all perfumes, as bath been found by cipcrience. Next come recipes for 
ft sweet water, a very rare and pleasant damask water, Ste. (ilaik.) The 
nmple waters now commonly mode, says Mri. Elisabeth Price, in her 
"Whole Art of Confectionery," are orange flower water, cinnamon, fennel, 
peppermint, spearmint, balm, pcrinrroyal, Jamaica pepper, castor, and simple 
water of orange peel, cud of dill seed. The sweet waters are damask rose, 
lavender, and spike, of blossoms of lemons or oranges, of myrtle blossoms, 
of blossoms of jessamine, and of marjoram, storax, calaminta, and Benjamin 
(bensoin) and musk : these distilled and kept in a gloss vessel iineen days 
in the son. The same work has a recipe for Lady Hewett's water, wliicb 
Las seventy-eight ingredients — herbs, roots, spices, &c., with cordial bezoor, 
flour of coral, dour of amber, flour of pearl, four leaves of gold, white sugar 
CAndy and sherry sack. " There never was a better cordial in coses of the 
greatest illness: two or three spoonfuls almost revive from death." A 
"surfeit water" contains brandy, white sugar candy, raiMns, dales, and 
various herbs and spices. " Cardamum water" is distilled from warm spices 
with three gallons of proof spirits, sugar, and water. (Piiee.) Gradually 
these Bwcet waters became strong waters, and were not the less relished; 
ladies of title giving their names to those brews which best suited their ail- 
ment, or their Uste. 

Wax. In the Accounts, in October 1610, soil was [? bees] cost 2d.; 
November 1612, 2 lb. yellow wax to my mistress, 2*. 8d. ; February 1820, 
red wax, 2d. Probably only the last was sealing wax. 
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Weaving. To weave (Anglo-SaxoD wefan) is to unite threads of anj 
kind in such a manner as to form cloth by crossing the threads by means of 
a shuttle ; those threads first laid in length being called the warp, and th€Me 
which cross them in the direction of the breadth, the weft or woof. Weav- 
ing is the making cloth of threads by means of a loom. {JVebs,) Two 
weavers from Brabant [William de Brabant and Hanckin- de Brabant] 
settled at York, where they manufactured woollens, which, says Edward 
III. in 1336, ^^may prove of great benefit to us and our subjects." Flemish 
weavers, silk throwsters, &c., settled at Canterbury, Norwich, Colchester, 
Southampton, and other places, on account of the Duke of Alva's persecu- 
tion, in 1567. (^Haydn.) Rapin states that in 1331 the art of weaving 
woollen cloth was brought from Flanders by John Kemp, to whom the 
King (Edward III.) granted his protection, and at the same time invited 
over fullers, dyers, &c.. (The letters of protection to Kemp may be found 
in Rymers Feed, tom. iv. p. 496.) But it is a mistake to suppose that this 
was the first weaving of woollen cloth in England. The statute of 9th 
Henry III. cap. 25 (1224) proves that cloth was made in England a cen- 
tury earlier ; for it fixes that one breadth of dyed cloth, russets and haber- 
jects, shall be two yards within the lists. This is 107 years sooner than by 
most writers the introduction of the weaving of woollen cloth in England is 
dated. All that was done in 1331 and 1336 was to improve the art by the 
introduction of Flemish weavers, &c. Lord Chief Justice Coke, remarking 
on the statute of 1224, says that the first beginning of the woollen manu- 
facture in England was then ancient, and beyond remembrance or notice of 
history. Amongst the petitions moved at the parliament at York, 8th Ed- 
ward III. (1334) was one, that remedy may be had for the true making of 
woollen cloths according to the assize; to which the answer was that 
the king would provide for the execution of the statute. {Pryn,) It is 
clear from this that the woollen manufacture was not new in England even 
two years before the arrival of the above-named Flemish weavers in York. 
(See Wool, Linen, Cotton, Silk, &c.) In the Accounts, the entries of 
weaving are very numerous, and relate chiefly to the weaving of blankets 
and cloth from wool, and of linen, flaxen and hempen cloth, canvas, nap- 
kins, &c. from flax and hemp. In January 1630, 12s. was paid for "12 
yards of loom-work." Some entries relate to the " webster," the old name 
of weaver, as the piece woven was called the web, and still retains the old 
name in many parts of Lancashire ; and various public-houses still have the 
sign of the " Websters' Arms." In September 1590, 10s. 6d. was paid un- 
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■ for weaving of cloth; August l.i!)l, the webfiler, for weav- 
ing forty yards of clolh (at l^d.), 5b.; October IJii?, Giles Edge's wife, fof 
weaving and trolking [fulling] Bcvcn yards kersey, and tliirty-five yards 
plain [woollen] cloth, 9s. August JfJiO, to the wehstcr, fur weaving twenty- 
yards of linen, (al 2d.), for napkins, 4s. Woollen Clofh : November 
1, for weaving forty yards (atlSd. the score), '2s.; June 1611, weaving 
'-two yards (ot Id.), .Is. (!d, September, weaving tweotv-four yards. 
Blankets: July 1^87, to Alexander Can tell, for weaving two pieces of 
blankets (at fd. per yard), forty-four yards, 2b. Dd. ; July I61T, for weaving 
two stono of spun wool into blankets, 7s. Qd. Caneai: March 1583, 
mending cduvbs, 2s. lUd. ; February 1584, ditto four score and four yards, 
Oetotwr, forty-two yards, .38. 4(1.; April 15S9, thirty yards (at Jd.) 
; juno, John Morris wife, for weaving forty yards canvas clolh, 20d. ; 
.agost, to ditto, forty yards (at Jd.) 2s. 6d ; September, ihjrty-two yards 
(at 2d.) 5s. 4d. : December 15!)4, thirty-one yards (at Ijd.) Ss. lOd, ; 
Janoury 1587, one hundred and five yards, 5s. lOd. ; one hundred and 
ten yards of great canvas (at 12d. the score) and twenty-five j-ards, 15d. 
March IROd, eight yards lacking half quarter, 7d. ; May 1005, weaving 
twenty yard* of canvas of the hemp that canie from Hoolo (at l^d.) 
[totallosl]. September IfilO, forty yards (at Id.) ;is.; October 1G18, paid 
l»)f my mistress for weaving sisty-five yards (Id.) 5s. 5d. December 1597, 
mng Forty-seven yards of the tere of canvas (Id.) 3s. lid. Hemjien 
Ootohcr 15)11, weaving eighty-two yards (at 12d. the score) 48. 
Fhizm flolh: May l.j!>6, weaving eight score eight [168] yards flaxen 
and hempen clotli, lis,; January 1507, thirty-eight yards, 4s. 4d. ; May 
1605, sixteen yards of line cloth of the tithe Has from Hoole (2d.) 2s. 
8d. Lintn Cloth: December 1500, Thomas Pcndlehury, for weaving two 
Imodrcd and one yards. IBs. 8d. ; September 15i>l, thirty yards, 2s,; De- 
cember 1593, Thomas Pendlebury, for weaving linen cloth this year, 13s.; 
October 1594, eighteen yards and twenty yards of fine linen, to be my 
master shirts, 9s. ; September 1598, thirty-seven yards for ditto (4d,) saving 
one yard, 12s.; May 160.% sixteen and a half yards, mode of the flax of 
Hoole (2d.) 2s. 8d. ; August 1617, weaving thirty yards fine linen cloth (8il.) 
209. Sapkim: January 1587, to Thomas Pendlebury, for weaving .... 
ele»on yards table napkin, 9d.; May 1617, weaving table cloths at Barton, 
8a.; July 1620, thirty-four yards for napkins (l^d.) 43. 3d. August, 
iwenty-four yards linen for napkins (2d,) 4s.; fifteen yards canvas, for 
[coone] napkins [l^d.) 2s. 6d. 
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Whedino. (Anglo-Saiou weod, a aoiioua plant; tecodian, to n 
remoTB audi plants). In the later end of May and the beginning of June, 
is time to weed thy corn. There be divers maner of weeds ns thiellcB, Ited- 
locks [ciiarlocks], docVs, cockle, druke [darnel grass), durnclj [dnruel], 
golds [com-niBrigolds], haudods [?], dog-fennel, mathes [tlie great ox-eyed 
daisy], tere [tares, or tar-grass, wild vetches], and divers other small weeds ; 
but these he they that grow most. The thistle is an ill weed, rough and 
sharp to handle, and fretleth away the corns nigh it, and causeth the shear- 
ers or reapers not to shear clean. Kedlocks hath a leaf like rapes, and 
heareth a yellow flower and is an ill weed, and groweth in all manner of corn, 
and hath small cods, and groweth like mustard-aeed. Docks bave a brood 
leaf, and divers high spites and very small seed in ihe top. Cockle batb a 
long, small leaf, and bearetli five or six flowers, of purple cob, as broad as a 
groat, and the seed is round and black, and may well ho suffered in breed 
com, but not in seed ; for therein is much flower, Drake is like unto rye, 
till it begin to seed, and it hath many seeds like fennd-seeds, and hangeth 
downward, as it may well be 8uirt.'rcd in brede, foi there is mucb flower in 
the seed ; and it is an opinion that it cometh of rye, &c Uamold groweth 
up straight like a bigb grass, and hath long seeds on either side the start, 
and there is much flower in the seed, and [it] growctb mucb among barley. 
Golds hath a short jagged leaf, and gronetli half a yard iiigh, and hath a 
yellow flower as broad as a groat, and is nn ill weed, and groweth coinmonl; 
in barley and peas. Hawdod hath a blue flower, and a few little leavca, 
and Lath five or six liranches flowered in the top, and groweth commonly 
in rj-e upon lean ground, and doth little hurt. Dog-fennel and matLea is 
both one, and in the coming np is like fennel, and beareth many white 
flowera, with a yellow seed, and it is the worst weed that is, except terre, 
and it cometh most commonly when great wheat comelli shortly after the 
com is sown. Terre is the worst weed, and it never doth appear till June, 
and specially when there is great wet in the moon, or a little before; it 
groweth most in rye, and it groweth like fitches, but it is much smaller and 
it will grow as bigli as the com, and with the weight thereof it pulleth tiie 
com flat to the earth, and fretteth the cars away. Wherefore 1 have setrn 
husbands mow down the com and it together; and also with sharp boolta 
to reap it, as they do peas, and make it dry, and then it will be good fodder. 
There be other n'eeds not spoken of, as dec nettles [dead or blind nellies], 
dodder [a long fibrous grassy ueed, parasitic on nettles, &c.], and such 
others, that do much harm. This writer gives full direction bow to need 
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tarn, the cliicf instrument being a pair of tongs made of wood, nicked in 
i]i« furtlter end to hold the weed faster, Also, a ivecdjng Look, with a 
W^et tet upon a liUle etalT n yard long, und this hook well steeled and 
ground sharp both behind nnd before. A forked stick for tlie weeder to 
put Lfie weed from him. But dog-fennel, golds, matha and kedlocka must 
h weeded by band ; and as for lerre, there will no remedy serve. (Fit:.) 



of wages for weeding, see Index. 
ts is a groin, which is the weight either 
and his character is G. or Gr. Siligna 
An English balfpenny (iilver) is 5 
scruple is 10 grains, and hia chftracter 
: eighth of an ounce, and his character 



id 4!i0 grains, 
fs. A lb. in 
handful is 6| 
you can hold 
/(. ; for three 



for ynrious entries in the Ace 
Wewhtb. The least of all 
of a barleycorn or of a peppei 
ii t grains, and bis cbaractc 
grains, and bis character is ot 
i( 3. A dram is 3 scruples, 

ii 3- A Boman penny is the same that a dram is, and hii 
An ounce is the twelfth part of a lb. which is 24 scruples, 
and his character is 3. The character of half an ounce . 
medicinal recipes is 12 ounces, and his character is lb. Tl 
ounces, and bis character is M. The character of ns much 
betwixt your fingers is |l. The character for a drop is 
drops, Gul, iij. lb. h is half a pound. S fs is half an ounce. 5 j fs is 
half a dram. 3 fa is half a scruple. 3 fs is an ounce and a half. Mj fs 
is a handful and a half. Pj is lialf a handful, which is 3^ ounces. Ana 
or an is alike, or of each alike. {Mark.) To the general rule of 14 lb. 
to the atone, meat was an exception, 8 lb. of meat being a stone. As to 
hay and straw, 5(i lb. of old, or GO lb. of new hay was a triiss; of straw, 
40 lb. was a truss. 36 trusses made the load. Of wool, 7 lb. (avoirdu- 
pois) was a clove; H lb. or 2 cIovea=:a stone; 2 GtoncG=^a tod; 6^ tods, 
or 13 stone^^^a wey or weigh ; 2 weys a sack, and 12 sacks, or 436 Ib.^^1 
last. (Craiie.) But temp. Edward I. a wey of wool^2 sackp, and a wey 
of salt 25 quarters. (Edat. I.) Aa to the equivalents between weight and 
measure of capacity, in the beginning of the fineenth century, at Durham, 
3 lb.^1 quart, and 12 lb. "aver de pays" I la^ena or gallon of Durham 
measure. (Finc/iale.) Sec Index, and notes on Mhasures, Wool, &c. 

„WkstcL03K. a farm so called, still belonging to the Sliuttle worths, ond 
the south of the village of Higham; indeed Higbam Booth, with 

'mtclose, forms a township in the parish of \Vhalley, three miles north- 
of Burnley, and at the edge of the forest of Pcndle. The township 
has an area of 1,400 ncres. In a list of the estnlea, that of Westclose 
(copyhold) appears to include Farrock and Parrock or Park Meadow, and 
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Buttery Aclie. [Is this last a corruption of Buitcry hatch ^ In 
counts, in Decemlier 1598, Sir Richard Shuttleworth pud the tjiianer's rent, 
litha-com rent, and a relief for Westctose; also tbe ecrving of ilie grave 
of Pendle, being "a third part of the graveship of Peudio, for my land in 
Westciose." February 160O, to the grave of PendJe for your land in 
Westclose, laid after 22d. in the pound, for Ireland soldiera, 22^i. Ditto, 
OS-lay for your part in Westciose, 6id. In 1597, the lenanla of Westcloae 
and Hunterbolmc paid for Whitsunday rent, £S 138. 4d.j in 1597, lb« 
half year's rent received for the Wefltclosc was XI 6s. 6d. 

Wethebs. { BWnr, Anglo-Saioii.) A cut male fibeep. (B.Oie.) For 
entries of prices, &c., in the Accounts, see Indes. 

Whalebone. A firm, clastic linhstance taken from the upper jaw of the 
whale. Tbe whalebone was imported into England prior to 1611, when 
ibe first ships wore sent from this country to the fishery, Andtrton says 
that wliolcbonc was not kno1^'^ at the early period named; hnt that tbis 
name was given by tbe ancients to ivory. This will explain Sbakspcro's 
simile in Lovt^t Labour Lost, " To sboiv bis lectb as white as whale his 
bone." Many of our older poets and writers nse the same image (»cc 
Naret), clearly meaning ivory ; for whalebone is neai'er black than white. 
Amongst the presents to Qneen Elizabeth was "a rydnig-wand of whaleV 
fin.' This clastic substance was used lo slilTen and support articles of 
female attire, as the rulT, Ujc stoinaclier, &c. About the middle of Elii- 
abeth's reign the body was imprisoned iu whalebone to the hips. {Pianeif.) 
Id the Accounts in April llilS, eight yards of whalebone coat ISd., and 
with it were bought while Jens or jean fustian and a pasteboard. In Feb- 
ruary 1610, three oz. of whalebone cost 6d., and with it were bought buck- 
ram and fustian, showing that in both cases it was used to give stifliiess to 
female attire ; as in more modern times it is used in stays. 

Whallbv. A parish and township six miles north-east from Bluckburo. 
Tbe parish formerly comprised almost tlie n'bole of "Blackburusbire' 
hundred, including tbe modern parishes of - Blackburn, Chipping, Rib- 
chesler, with part of Rochdale in Salford hmidrcd, and Slaidbnm and 
Mitton in Yorkshire. It still has an area of nearly 200 square milea, con- 
taining DO fewer than forty-nine cbnpclries and townships, amongst which 
tlioBc most connected with the Accounts aro Burnley, Clayton- 1 e-Moori^ 
Clilhcroe, Habergham Eaves, Hnplon, Higham Booth, Iluncote, Ightenhil) 
Park. Little jMitton, Oswald t» isle, Padihani, Read, Simonston«, Twiston, 
VVhalley and Wiswail. The village o( Whftlley is pleasantly seated on tho 
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BftbMer: its churcb is ancie'iit; and the remains of tlie Cistercian abbey, 
" ftundcd in 121)6 by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, and dissolved ii 

fartn a plcluresqne and interesting ruin. By tbe great inquiEition, after 
l!ie dcalii of Henry de Lncy, tbc last Earl of Lincoln, in 1311 (wliicli ii 
^ nuck more exact tbtiu moat similar records, because of the Crown boving 
^Miw KTersion of tlio estates), tbe following are Dscertaiaed to be tbe extent 
^^tod ancient tenures of the manors named : — 
^^^ Jtanur. Measure. Ancient tenure. 

^^^ WtiKlley . . . 2 carucatcs ... Fnink almoignc. 

^^H Utmeotc 2 do. ... Never granted out. 

^^K LittleMttton 1 do. ... Knight's service. 

^B Winrall i do. ... do. 

^^^ (^klieroe 1 do. ... In demesne. 

^^^ UerJay mag 2 do. ,.. Knigbc'b service. 

Merl»y parr 1 do, ... do. 

Alretliain, nilb Clayton 1 do. ... do. 

Bninley, with 1 do. ) One manor, never 

PHabergliam Eaves ^ do. I- granted out. 

Townloy, willi 1 , , ,..,.. 

Bmnshawo / ^ •^'" - l^'^s''"- ^^^^viec. 

Hapton, with 1 do. t Two manors in 

Bridtwisle 4 ^"^ ' Knigbi's service. 

Others Dr. Wbitnker regtkrds as having a baser origin, tbcir tenure being 
tliiuiage. Of these ore Read, containing 7 OKgangs; Simonslone (T) and 
Piulihani (4) he conceives to hove been originally one toimship, forming b 
carucatc; I'mtibain was never granted out; Twislcton 1 earucate; Oswald- 
inislc 2; Hcnlliom ^ a rarucole. (See Whalleg.) Of the tsicara of 
VV'balley during ibe period, it may suffice to say tliat George Dobson, rural 
dcftu of Blackburn, held the vicarage from tS'iS till tis death in 1583, 
wben be was succeeded by Robert Osbaldeston, u'ho (in what year is un- 
certain) vian succeeded by Peter Ormerod, who died in 1831. In the 
Accounts, various articles, as girtbwcb, &c., were bought thcro ; iho 
Wlialley saddler was in request at Gawlliorpe; and limber was got tlieru 
from Mr. Braddvll'a wood, for tbc erection of tbe new hall, Gawthorpe. 
In June 1G02, was paid to " Dick of tbe shop," for ten timber trees bought 
of him in Mr. Brnddyll's wood nt Whollcy, £7 10a. [Tbe woods of 
at tlie tiuie of the Domesday survey, covered 840 acres of the 



■ which then constituted the i 



Thcv were still cxteusive 
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at the beginning of the seventeenth century.] In June 1605, a Latm 
Accidence was bought for 4d. at Wballey; and in March 1619 a muster 
was held there. See Index. The estates of Whalley Abbey . were pur- 
chased of the Crown (twenty days before the death of Edward VI.) by 
John Braddyll of Braddyll and Brockholes, and Richard Assheton, a younger 
son of the house of Lever. In the partition betwixt the two grantees, 
Assheton obtained exclusive possession of the house, but Braddyll retained 
much the larger portion of the demesnes. In 1618, the house of Whalley 
was the residence of the Sir Halphe Assheton of Great Lever and Whalley, 
who however did not obtain his baronetcy till 1620. He was bom in 
1579, and, as Mr. Ralph Assheton, married Elenor, second daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Shuttleworth in March 1610. In September 1618 Colonel Richard 
Shuttleworth (her eldest brother) or some of his family were visiting at 
Whalley Abbey, and gave to the housekeepers. there Ss. 4d. as their fee. 
See Index. 

Wheat. (Anglo-Saxon hwcetCy Gothic hwit, Swedish hvete^ Danish 
hveete.) This is stated to be, next to rice, the grain most generally used 
as food by the human race. The varieties arc numerous, as red, white, 
bald, bearded, winter and summer wheat, &c. ( Webs,) Ger, describes and 
figures the white, bearded, double -eared, flat, bright, and other varieties of 
wheat. In England we call the white wheat, also flaxen wheat. The red 
is called in Kent duckbill wheat and Normandy wheat. Of course both 
the wheat itself, the flour, the bran and bread, are described by the old 
physician and herbalist as full of medicinal virtues. The fine flour, mixed 
with the yoke of an e^^^ honey and a little saflron, doth draw and heal 
biles [boils] and such like sores in children and in old people, very well and 
quickly. (Ger.) What we now call maize or Indian corn was then called 
Turkey wheat ; and Ger, says we have as yet no certain proof or experience 
concerning the virtues of this kind of corn, although the barbarous Indians, 
who know no better, arc constrained to make a virtue of necessity and 
think it a good food ; whereas we may easily judge that it nourisheth but 
little, and is of hard and evil digestion, — a more convenient food for swine 
than for men. [Brother Jonathan would say that the old herbalist knew 
not the virtues of hominy and green maize.] Before noticing the entries in 
the Accounts, we may briefly cite some of the old measures for com. Two 
quarts = a pottle; 2 pottles (8 pints):=:a gallon; 2 gallons = a peck ; 
2 pecks (4 gallons) ==a tovet; 2 tovets, 4 pecks, or 8 gallons = a bushel; 
4 bushels = a sack or coomb ; 2 sacks or 8 bushels = a seam or quarter ; 









^tuoJly a bustiel ; a strik< 

iittve had different ea 
periods. Thus a id 
two buabels. A sCr 
tmhcl stiid to coiilaii 
220 lb., or 3 bushel 
is ia some places the 
S lb. of meal. (Sec 
• » a great differoiice i 
25) Bnd the Michael 
1 this shoald be bi 
DOanU. Id 1583 t 
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' lU qrs., B !a(t of c 
Is, a ehaldra 



A mett i 
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32 bushels or 4 qrs., 

)m la 40 husliC'Is. Sonic of these, however, seem to 
.pncities in ilifforent parts of the couutry, or at different 
eti, usually s bushel, is by some writers said to contun 
ike is usually equivalent to a bushel, elsewhere one 
a two strikes. A skep is a bushel. A windleis 21U to 
Is. An aghendolo {aghtand Anglo-Sason, an 6th part) 
8th of a coomb, i.e. half a hoshe! ; in others probably 
note thereon p. 39S>.} In the prices of wheat, there 
n the same year between the Lady Day price (March 
mas price (September 2L)), when the new wheat is got ; 
ime in mind in looking' at the prices quoted in all old 
) load of wheat cost lOs., three pecks Qs. In Scptem- 
sown at Hoolc {(>s. 2d.) 55s. fid.; February 1584, a 



\ (4s. 3^d.) 26s. Sd. ; June 1586, half o 
s at Preston, 198. Bd. (nearly 5s. the mett); 
1 a peck Rt Preston (3s. lljd.) 238. 8d.; 
[for secdf] (at .^b.) 20s.; 10 metcs and t 
. Ud.; 



8b. 6d. ; March, 8 i 
ijr. 2a. 6d.; Muy 1591, 4 met 
February 1592, 4 metts an 
1586, 4 nictts sold at Mooh 

peck sold at Preston (Tb. 7d.) £^ I5s. Ud.; I mett Os. 4d.; 5 metts 
and a peck sold at Hoole (Ts. 6d.) 41s. 3d.; 2 metts and S "akendoule" 
(? 24 lb.) 15f<. Id. ; a peck 3s. 2d. ; 1587, 4 metts and 1^ peck, sold at 
Kcelcston (128.) 57s.; 1593, received for ^i melts (at S groats tho mett, 
Le. 2g. lild.) 228. 8d.; 159.'i, received for 30 metis sold at Hoole (Gs. 4d.) 
£9 10s.; 1507, received for wheat sold at Gawthorpe, £14 4s.; September 
1600, 1 peck for the bouse use at Gawthorpe, 3s. Gd. ; in 11102 the wheat 
of all sorts grown about Whi taker measured 24 metts. In 1604 half a peck 
cogtl5d.; I005,receivedfor li peek, 3s.9d.; 1 peek, 2s. Cd. ; l"aghcn- 
dole," T^d. ; 1 mett, 5s. i sold 1 peek, 28. 6d. ; 1 mett, Ss. ; another, 
5s, 4d.; 1 peck, 2a. fid. ; 4 metts, lOs.; 1617, received for 4 score and 
15 (i.e. 95) metts aud 3 " aighendole " (at 8s.) £38 3s.; September 1618, 
2 loads of wheat bought at Halifas: (with carriage 199.) 38s.; October, 
received for 22 metts and a peck (at 8s.) £0 ; 20 metts, (9ij.)£!); lOl.'f, 
for wheat sold to divers persons (8b. the melt) £25 15b., [about 64^ 
metts]; 1620, received for 3 metts Ij peck (at 8b. ) 30s. ; 58 metts I peck 
" ' t 78.) £20 9s. Sjd.; 20 metta (at Gs. 8d.) £0 1-3b. 4d. ; 28 metts and a 
Bck (at 6s.) £8 lls.j 1621, October, 7 score and 18 (i.e. l.'>8) metts and 
I Bigheodole (at 5b.) £39 Os. 9d. Seed Wheat: November 1582, 4 
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melts, sown at EccIusLon, 12s. 4d. : September KlOl, 13 strike, bought at 
Halifax (2s. 8d. and (i<t. more) 32s. iid. ; September 1 6. to a nun tbretJi^ 
ing Beeil wbeat five days (at -Id.) '-'J- Wojihing Wheat: April 1619,ii 
wisket, to nosh wlieot, at Tiugrcavc and a lliirJ iioppet therr, dd. Fat^^ 
lowing for Wheat: April 1J!)1, tabling of a man a week at Uoole 
he fallowed for wheat, 32d. [To tallon ia to pre}inre lund for BMWiDg, 
ploughing it long before the ploughing for HoivJug,] 

Wheat (Ukes. These cukes, in ndijch butler was an ingredient, wert 
a delitDcy so mucli sought aflcr, lliat they were forbidden to he madir, sold, 
or euten, by vnrioits sumptnary enactments and especially by orders o 
laws of the local courts leeL lu April lUli) (on the occasion of the t 
riage of Eleanor ShuttlcwortL to Rii.-hiird Aesbeton) 3s. 4d. was paid ft 
buttor'and-whcat-cakcs, and the saiuc month the widow Son cky wo* pi 
3s. for three dozen wheat-cakes, In June, wheat cokes bought ml fiolUMI ' 
cost M. 

Whbat-Ejibs. (Saxicoia (Enanlie.) Called also in provincial Englid 
Uie fallow-fiuch, faJIow-chnt, white-tail, stone- chock er, &e. A bird oFpu*-. 
SBge, making its appearance in England early in March ; 
and open lands of Kent and Sussex, in August and September, vast n 
bera collect prerionaly to their departure. At this season mul(jlud«a a 
caught ibr tbe table, their flesh being esteemed a great delicacy. (ITm 
An.yal.) In tbe Accounts, in December 15!)1, three "whok-eres" eott 
16d. 

WHKKts AND Whiklwrtohts, (Anglo-Saxon Axeol, hweogai; vryhla, 
from the root of xeoicaii, to teort; which makes its preterite and past 
participle, icroiiglit.) For entries in the Accounts as to wheels and wlieel- 
wrighls, and their wages, see Index. In June liSOO, a wbeclwrigbt, 3j 
days cutting and cleaving tUe great ash into wbeel timber [Sd.J lOjd.; 
January 1012, two wlieclwrightH, making wains, cleaTing aah-wood for 
oxletrccs, and other uses (Is. Sd. week eoelj) Gs. 

WuiUBRBL. TIlis bird is not much more than half tbe «ie of llio 
ctirlow, whicb it Tcry nearly rcsenihles in shape, in tbo colour iif its 
plumage, nnd manner of living. It is about seventeen inches long, tweutr- 
tiine broad, and weighs about fourteen ounces. The legs and feet ore uf 
the same sbape and colour as those of the eurlew. It ia uot so conimonly 
Been on the seashores of this country as tbe curlew ; it is also more retired 
and wild. (Beicici.) If Ailp, tehilp, or ichdp mean a younger or smaller 
bird of the same kind, may not ibis be the '* curlew-liilp " of the AccoiuiU \ J 
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V.) Ray says the sandcrling is colled "curwillet" 
Dat Penxance, Cornwall. 
* WbIrbsbrise. Sonietinics called wine-berries and wind-berries. Tie 
Wbern% or whortleberry. {B. Die.) See note on Frdit, as to wild Truit. 
Julj ifilO, ^ven lo a iveneh that brougbt winbcrries from Burnley Wood, 
JJ. ; ninberries, 2d. ; July 1612, ditto, 2d. ; July 1618, ditlo, 2d. 

Wbip, ^V'urpsTOCK and Whipcokd. Whipping at the cart's tail {and 
ilw at the whippingpost) is a punishment descending from Anglo-Saxon 
liiufs almost to the present day. T!ie horsewhip probably originated in 
the sivilch. Queen Elisabeth bad a riding-wbip of whole's fin. The 
rfriTing-whip is seen in a wood-cut io one of the books printed by Cnxton. 
(FmA") An old superstitious custom, is whipping the npple-trees, that 
they may bear abundantly. It is still observed at Wnrkiiighara, Surrey, 
early in the spring. (PuUeyn.) Whipslock is the stock or bardie of a 
whip, freqnentiy put for the whip itself, particularly a carter's whip. " For 
Malvglio's noee is no whipstock." {Tieel/iA Night.) A carter was some- 
times tailed " a base whipstock." (Naret.) But the whippingpost was also 
called the whipstock. "Beggars fear Iiim more than the justice and as 
much as the whipstock." {Karrt Micro.) In the Aec. 
whipcords for the carters cost Id., and in October the s; 
7^d. was paid towards a 6fteenth, levied at Haherghai 
duck -stool and whipstock at Burnley. 

Whip Sawe. A saw set in a frame and worked by i 
ditiding timber lengthwise. In 1582, one cost *s. 4d. 

Whitaker Old Uall, and High Whitakeb. In the township of Podi- 
bam are the remains of the Itonso of High Whitaker, consiiling only of one 
wing, strongly and respectably buift, and apparently of the era of Henry 
VIII,, the scat of a branch of the Whitakcrs from 1333 or earlier. {Wkaliey.) 
A portion of it is stil! in existence on the High Whitaker farm, shoiring by 
ihe style of its architecture that it is the remains of a small family mansion. 
Amongst the traditions of the neighbourhood is one to the effect that in the 
old ball of Whitaker was a very skilfully devised " priest's hole," in which, 
during the times of the persecution of the Catholics, in the daj's of Eliza- 
beth and James I., the priests of the family, and others temporarily there, 
were hidden daring the search made for them- The " priest's hole of 
High Whitaker " is spoken of amongst the people of the neighbourhood to 
this day. High Whitaker is a farm on the borders of High Whitaker 
Clongh, immediately on the north side of Gawthorpe Hall, and on the 
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t of the ri*«- C«lder. Wliiteker laet, Baaea, Ings, or Holms — 
for aO these names are applied to tLe allarial 6a,ta dose to mers — denote 
a fiat close to Whitaker Brook. (See p. 140.) It was twrnd bf iaqniattai 
that the »tate of Higb Wkitaker con^Bl«d of 100 acrea of land, 100 of 
pasture, 20 of meadoiF, 104) of moor and raonss, in High ^liitaker, 
Simoodstone and Padiham. Dr. WhJtakcr adds that the ealAte waa aftet- 
wards sold to the Shuttlewonhs of Gawthorpe, bnt at what peiiod he conld 
not aacertain. (WAalley.) In tlicAcconnts in Mav 1603, a dater, for taking 
ibe slate off the old hall at Whitaker, and rigging the bam, tno days, had 
8d. In 1588 was (pent, when I went to Speke with ^Ir. Klartone concem- 
bg High Whitaker, 8d. ; spent in Preston by [two men] when the estate 
was taken of Mr. Marten and his son, \Miitakere, 4e. 4d. ; p^d Mr. Marten 
npon the said estate, XIOD; April 1580, pud for searching the roUs for 
Higb U'hitaker, 3s. 4d ; April 1603, two men, for ditching the over spring 
at ^VhitIlke^, and Belting it with quicksand and hedging the same, at tbdr 
own charges (9d. the roud), 15s.; making twenty~three roods of hedge 
about tJie lower spring there (Id.) 2s.; to John Pettev, clerk of Wballej, 
for two years' wages for Higb Whitaker (2d. year), 4d. ; 1605, nineteen 
weeks* grmas in Whitaker Wood for two kine {6d. each weekly), 19s. 

Whitakeb, Mb,, or BcaRLBr. Febniary 1618, paid him in lent money 
^0, and for the nse of it half a year 40b. [l per cent per annum.] 

Wbichford OB WicHFoBD. A smalt place (near Ascot), co. Warwick; 
the living, a rectory, held by the Rev, Lawrence Shuttle worth, B.D^ from 
NoTemhcr 1582 till bis death February li>08; and there he was buried, 
(Se^ p. 2!)2.) In June 1586 be scot thence a present to liis Eiat«r-ili-law, 
Lady Slmttlewortb. In 1592 was paid to the use of Sir Richard ShuUle- 
worth, for money laid out by him for the next voidance of the parsonage of 
Whichford, £30. In October 1tiU2 some fustian n-as sent thither to be 
die young gentlemen's clothes; Novemher 1602, the carriage from thence 
to London of a bos and bundle of linen and letters was 23d. 

Whtb. (Also Quey.) A young cow, or heifer, (B. OUmt.) In Febni- 
ary ItfSO was paid for a young whye and calf, SSs. 

Wicks fob Candles. Paid in 1530 for wicks for white candles, thirteen 
hundred weight, 13d. Cuts arc the quantities or portion of thread into 
which a pound of fiax or cotton is spun or subdivided. The monks occs- 
aionolly made their obti candles from the lord &c. of their kitchen. 
{FinehaU.) See note on Candlbs. 

WiDoKON. {Anatferma of Linn.) Called also the pochard, poker, 
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donbircl, and great-headed widgeon, nineteen inches in length, two and a 
iialf feet in breadth, and weighs about one pound thirteen ounces. Con- 
aderable numbers are caught in the feus of Lincolnshire in winter, and sold 
in London market, where they and the female widgeons, called dunbirds, 
ire estimated excellent eating. (Bewick.) See note on Wild Fowl. In 
the Northumberland Uouuhoid Book widgeon cost 1 ^d. each. 

WiOAK. An ancient market town, borough, parish and township, twelve 

miles north of Warrington. It was first incorporated by Henry I., and it 

possesses a charter from Elizabeth and a later one. Wigan sent members 

to parliament temp. Edward L, but resigned the privilege till the 27th 

Elisabeth (1585). Leland describes Wigan as a paved town, as big as 

Warrington, better builded, and having some merchants, some artizans, and 

some farmers. Fuller, in his '^ Worthies," relates that about Wigan and 

dsewhere m this county men go a fishing with spades and mathooks [mat- 

toeks]; more likely, one would think, to catch moles than fishes. First, 

they pierce the turf-ground, and under it meet with a black and deadish 

water, and in it small fishes do swim. Spearing for eels is still continued 

at the bottom of peaty ditches. Dr. John Wootton, nephew of Dean 

No well, and afterwards Bishop of Exeter, was bom at Wigan in 1535, and 

Dr. John Leland, author of the ^^View of Deistical Writers ' in 1691. 

The fairs are the day before Holy Thursday (Ascension Eve), for horses, 

homed cattle and cloth; June 27th and October 28th, for horses and 

homed cattle. At the fair in 1592, on Ascension Eve, two heifers were 

bought; in October of that year two steers were sold, and in April 1594 a 

young bnll was bought In January 1584 was spent on a man and horse, 

^ the muster at Wigan, 18d. ; in November 1587, spent when the show 

of horses was made in Wigan before the lieutenant, Idd. In June 1590 

there was another muster and show of horses there. In October 1617 a 

certificate upon a statute for the mayor of Wigan cost Ids. 6d. 

WiLBRAHiiM, Mb. Of Spotwick Park, Cheshire. He was a frequent 
donor of deer to Sir Richard Shuttle worth. In June 1592, he sent a fat 
buck to Smithills, the man's fee 5s. ; for other entries see Index. These 
entries exhibit a regular scale of fees ; — a doe, 4s. ; a buck, 58., afterwards 
raised to 6s. 8d. ; a brace 6i does, 10s. ; a brace of bucks. Ids. 4d. ; the 
two last named sums being, in the colloquial phraseology of tlie time, called 
a noble and a mark. 

Wild Ducks. In <^The Natural History of Lancashire,'' amongst wild 
fowl are named the curlew and curlew hilp, woodcock, waterfaen, rsil, 
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^oail, naorbilt, water-w«gtul, the greUer and Imwt gnll, ae^-fie, r«d»liaii]!, 
pure, «il4 gene, wild dncki, and ted ; md tke nUhor adtk that ibe bimi 
iiBMililiTi thing of the wild dackc ia their war at Icediag Acn al Bold in 
lainaJiiii Great qoantiues of tbeae hiid* l*ecd in dte ■—■ iri aeaMO >d 
pits and panda wilhin the demesne, wkkb pmhahlr hmt emiee tbe^ la 
make their tuiIs in winler. Ther oftcntiines adTvMxBV u eane inttt ike 
moat near the hall ; vhicb a penon acensUBed lo feed them peKCiimg. he 
boat! with a (tone on a hollow wood Tea*el. The dnchs aDe wei !■ the 
■onnd and come quite Tonnd him npoa a h31 a 
»cattcr« com UDongit them, whidi ihej take with a 
hmiliantT a« lame ones. When Ged, ihej take their flight to tiren, fBoa* 
and Mit manhe^ (C Lei^") 

Wild Fowl. Fowls of ilie foreM, &c^ or nntamed, lad used as fbad. 
There is no nation nnder the sim which h»ih afacadv in the time of the 
jt»i more plentj of wild fowl than we, for so many kinds as oar iaie doth 
bring forth. Of inch as ate bred in onr land we hare tha craa^ bit- 
ter, wild and taoie swan, hostsrd, heron, coriew, mite, wild-goote, w^id «r 
doffi«I, limit lark, plover of both sorts [green and gr^], bpwing, Ica^ 
wigeoD, mallard, sheldrake, sboTeUer, pewet [starlni-], sen mew, faanade, 
qasii, Dotte [knot], the oliet or oliTe, the donbird [red^evked dinng dadt 
or female widgeon], woodcock, psrtriclj and pheuant, beaidet dims othcn. 

As for ^reta, panpera and sach like, they are daHj bmiglit imto 

ns from beyond sea {Harri.) It is not easj to enmnnnte nil th« laids 
coming under tbi^ denomiDation. In the Acconnts, the kinds are ■iimithlli 
specified, sometimes not. In 1583, some wild lowl cost I5d. ; April ISM, 
I4d^ AiigDsL, 13d. April 1597, wild fowl and chickens fiom Hool«,S«.M.; 
Jnly, wild fowl and cliickeos, ten groats [3s. 4d.] ; Joly 15S6, wild fowl. 
sod.; November, ditto, 3s. 6d; April 1595, for wild fowl, vis., two tsal, 
three lapwings, a cnrlew-hilp, ttvo redtbanks and a mipe-knare, 15d. ; two 
grev pToref^ 5d. ; a snipe, a suipe-knare atid two purres, 2d. ; two lapwings 
2d. ; December 1587, nild fowl at two several times, vis., twenCj miipesi 
20d.; Oiree woodcocks, I2d.; fonr teak, HJ. ; a woodcock, lOd. ; dl«e 
ditto. 12.; four teals, IBd.; nine snipes and three snipe-knaves, 16d.; fixv 
skci^'es. Id. ; two blackbirds, Id. ; June 1596, six teals and a woodcock, 
28, 4d. ; fifteen snipes and two knaves, 2s. ; two skergryees, 2d, ; sesM 
thmshes, two larks and an ousel, 1 2d. — For most of these birds sen Notes 
wi their names, and Index. 
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Wilkinson, Hxnbt. He was bailiff of the Forcet estates of the Shnttle- 
worths from Jaoaary 1592 to 1617. See Index. 

Wilkinson, Anthont. Steward for about a year (from NoTember 15, 
1608, to 7th December 1609) to Col. Richard Shuttleworth. See Index. 

Wills. The will of Thomas Shuttleworth is given p. 081. For the 
fbllowiDg, sioce receiyed, the Editor is indebted to the Rev. J. Raine, juo., 
throagh the Rev. Canon Raines. They have been extracted from testa- 
mentary records at York: — 1592, October 6. Administration of the 
^ects of Dame Margaret Shuttleworth, alias Barton, county of Lancaster, 
granted to James Leigh, gent., her brother. — 1596-7, March 20. Prob. 
test Ricl Shuttleworth de Galethorpe, and Adm. granted to George Bar- 
lowe. [This is not Sir Richard the Judge, whom the Accounts show to 
hare gone his circuit in 1599, but his uncle Richard, mentioned in the 
Aecoonts p. 15.] 1668, June 11, — Richard Shuttleworth of Gawthroppe 
Esq. [eldest son of Thomas, and successor of his uncle Lawrence in the 
Gawthorpe and other estates] being somewhat by reason of old age, weake 
and infirme [he was then 81] Sec. To my late servant and clerke Lawrance 
Osbaldeston £5. To my now servant and soliciter, Jno. Crooke, £5, if bee 
dwell with me at the tjrme of my death. Servant Richard Radclyffe 50f. 
To my son Barton Shuttleworth, all my plate as well gilded graven as plaine. 
Mr. Clayton of Blackbome to preach at my funerall and to have 20s. All 
to be divided into two partes — the one to my fourc tiaturall sonnes Nicho- 
las, Barton, John and Edward, and my three tjaturall dau'rs Anne, Marga- 
ret and Ellinor, — saving a fifth part to go to my grar;dv>nne and grand- 
dan. Nich. and Fleetwood Shuttleworth, children of my late tonne Richard 
S. deceased. My old servant Roger BarUiU, Son htuutu sole ex*" — 10^8, 
Jone 11. Will of Bd. Shuttleworth of Gawthropf>e K«q. and Admin, 
granted to Barton S. ex'- [The testator died in June IW-f^ a y.-ar aftiET 
making this will, aged 82. His e!de»t son Kiclisrd, bsving di^d in 
1648, testator's eldest grandson, Bicliard, U^m in 16H, «iieee<4^ t// the 
estates at his death. See Appendix L p. 274, '.-t teq.j I ^7^, May 9. 
Will of Nicholas Sbottlewortli of ^Ttih^^^ Etq* Thoii-a* CV/ircf«>ft, 
Master or Baehelar of ArtA, and J^t^yriard .Vow«;l!, ^^^t., eat^; Jtuiah 
the widow OTcneer. 'The wiii of O/L li'tt:\Md Hlnvd^^rw^/ni* UMUte^ 
both a natofal son Nieiy^ aiid a '^tniiutskU: ^rutdM^At Si^^M. This 
win is doohdesi of ti»e ifjnaer^ a» U>« i*tUrr w«% '4 hntiauu Mt»4 dutA m 
1684.] 10^0-^1, JairtMfy XT^.^HkiAr^i WunxO^^'f^h *A Vmt^^M, Kmm^ — 
to be buried ifi the ci«f<i '/ V^^^ssii. lo ^.h ^iAf^ of mf hr^Ah^r 
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Nicholas Shuttle worth, i.e. to his son Richard £100, — to his dau. Eliz. 
£300, _ to his son Thomas £200, — to his dan. Fleetwood £200. To 
his son Nicholas £200 out of my lands in Yorkshire, Lancashire and West- 
morland. To my sister Fleetwood Larobton, an annuity of £30, besides 
what I have formerly made by deed to her husband William LambtoD. 
To my sister Heath Tempest £200. To my brother Mr. Rowland Tem- 
pest £30. To my cozen Barbara Lambton, an annuity of £20. To Mr. 
John Walker, clarke, for preaching my funerall sermon, £5. To William 
Sudell and his wife £10 to buy moumeing. The timber in my parks at 
Barbon in Westmorland is to be cut down to pay these legacies. To the 
poor of the towne of Forcett £10 a yeare for ever out of my lands in For- 
cett and Epleby, or in lieu thereof £160. To Margaret my wife and Rich- 
ard my Sonne, all my plate, rings, and Jewells. My wife to have my now 
dwelling house at Forcett, &c., and £20 per annum for her life. To my 
brother Nicholas Shuttle worth £50. My wife, my father-in-law John 
Tempest, of the Isle, co. Durham, Eq., and my brother Com. Tempest his 
Sonne and heire apparent, and my servant William Sudell of Forcett, gent, 
to be guardians of my sonne Richard. My wife and sonne executors. 
Witness Nicholas Shuttleworth, &c. — 1680-81, Jan. 15. Will of Richard 
Shuttleworth of Forcett Esq. Wife and son, Ex'ors. — [The testator was 
the fourth Richard, born 1644. He married 1664, Margaret, daughter of 
John Tempest of the Isle, co. Durham, and was buried at Forcet, March 5, 
1680-81, leaving an only son, Richard, the second knight of that name in 
the family.] 

Wimbles. ( Wimple^ Belgic, of Wimilen, German, to pierce), a piercer 
to bore holes with. {B. Die) An auger. In the Accounts, in May 1583, 
for two " brost wyemblye bits and a nale percel bitto, 2d.'' That is, two 
breast-auger bits (centre-bits) and a nail-piercer (awl or gimlet). April 
1621, paid for laying [i.e. edging with steel] three wimbles, 6d. 

WiNDLE. (Anglo-Saxon windel^) anything twined; a basket This 
term for a measure is still in use in Lancashire, but is not to be found 
in the Northern glossaries, ffalli, gives it as meaning in the North a 
bushel. But this must be a mistake. Some are of opinion that the old 
windle was equivalent to three bushels or 210 lb. In the Accounts, in 
February 1584 a windle of wheat cost 8s. 6d. ; in the following mouth 
wheat was 4s. 5\d, the mett or bushel. In 1583, 4 "wyandeles* of 
pechies [leather patches] cost 8d. The measure seems to have been vari- 
able. By a parliamentary paper, issued in April 1858, to show the dif- 
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ferent measares by which corn is bought and sold, it appears that the 
Ltncashire windle or load of wheat is 470 Ib^ which is the same quan- 
tity bj which wheat is sold in the Manchester Com Exchange. At 
IVeston, barley is sold by the windle or load of 134 lb. ; at Manchester 
by a quantity of 404 lb. At Preston and Manchester alike, oats are 
sold by the windle of did lb. The name (which is found in Anglo- 
Saxon, Grennan and Danish) is Windel^ from windan^ to wind, twist or 
twine; and a windle was originally a basket of twisted oziers (the 
willow being named the windel-treow) holding a certain quantity of com. 
Windle-straw is straw for platting. 

Wiin>ows. Of old time our country houses instead of glass, did use 
much lattice, and that made either of wicker or fine rifts [laths] of oak, in 
cheoquer wise. But as bom in windows is now quite laid down in erery 
place, so onr lattices are also grown into less use, because glass is come to 
be so plentiful, and within a yery little so good cheap if not better than the 

other. Only the clearest glass is most esteemed ; for we have 

diyera sorts, some brought out of Burgundy, some out of Normandy, much 
out of Flanders, besides that which is made in England, which would be as 
good as the best, if we were diligent and careful to bestow more cost upon 
it; and yet as it is, each one that may will have it for his building. (JTofrt.) 
See Glass, Glazier and Glaziko. 

WiKBS. (Anglo-Saxon trtn, German wein^ Dutch iryn, Swedish and 
Danish vmi, Welch yirtn, Latin vinum, Italian and Spanbh vino, French 
9m, Inshjion.) The fermented juice of grapes ; also, the juice of certain 
fraits, prepared with sugar and sometimes with spirits. ( Wehs.) Purposely 
omitting all notice of the wines of the ancients, we may note that about 
120 B.a Caesar mentions the wines of Prorence, Dauphiny, Langnedoc and 
lyAoTergne. Under the first race of French kings, wines were made of 
molberriea, quinces, pomegranates, &c During the third race, wines, 
sweet and aromatic, were made of spices, 5cc., including Hippocras, &c. 
The first ratafie mentioned in French history is the rossoli [rosa solis] com- 
municated by the Italians who accompanied Catherine de Medicis into France 
about 1533. Probus permitted the Gaals, Spaniards and Britons to bare 
▼ines and make wine. Good wine was knoiiii to the Britons; and the 
wine-press (wtn-wringd) is cngrayed in Strait's Horda. Vineyards became 
comrnoQ in England (see note thereon.) The traffic for wines with Boor- 
deaux commenced about 1154, through the marriage of Henry II. with 
Eleaoor of Aquitaine. The Normans were the great earriers, and Guieone 
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the place from whence most of our wines came. The wines ecnmerated 
are MuscadcII, a rich wine; Malmsey, Rhenish; Dele wine, a sort of 
Rhenish ; Sturn, strong new wine, supplied to give strength to that which 
was vapid ; Wormwood wine ; Gascony wine ; Alicant, a Spanish wine 
and made of mulberries; Canary wine, or sweet sack, (the grape of which 
was brought from the Canaries); Sherry, the original sack, not sweet; 
Rumnoy, a sort of Spanish wine. Sack was a term loosely applied at first 
to all white wines. [Herbert says it was probably these kinds of wine 
that Fitzstcphen (temp. Henry II.) mentions to have been sold in the shops, 
and in wine-cellars near tho public place of cookery on the bank of the 
Thames.] In the reign of Henry VII. no sweet wines were imported bnt 
Malmaycs. The sweet wines from Malaga were called Canary Sack, but 
Sack was undoubtedly Sherry. Verden wine, so called from an Italian 
white grape of that name, and sold principally at Florence ; and Bastard, a 
sweet Spanish wine, white and brown, — were reckoned among the hot and 
strong liquors. The art of making raisin wine was introduced from abroad 
in 1635. Before the heavy duties, French wines were always deemed in- 
ferior to the Spanish. The importation of Port wine is modem. The ciw- 
tom of drinking it began about 1703, the date of the Methuen treaty; it 
being deemed impolitic to encourage the vintage of France. HoweU in bis 
"Letters" says broadly "Portugal affords no wines worth transportbg." 
{Anderaony OagOy Narea^ Fosb.) Wine was sold in England by apothe- 
caries as a cordial in 1300, and for some time afterwards. " Wine for the 
King" is named as early as 1249. In 1400, the price was 128. the pipe. 
In 1427, 50 butts and pipes of sweet wines, for being adulterated by tho 
Lombards, were condemned by Rainwell, mayor of London, to be staved 
and emptied into the channels of the streets. (Stowe) Claret was first im- 
ported into England in June 1490. The first act for licensing seUers of 
wine in England passed April 1661. {Haydn) The vintners (one of the 
twelve incorporated livery companies of London) were anciently denominated 
"Wine -tenners of Gascoyne;*' and in July 1365, they had a charter from 
Edward III. incorporating them and granting to them the exclusive privi- 
lege of importing wines from Gascony. The fraternity were of two sorts 
of dealers, the vinetarii or merchant importers, and the tabemarii or re- 
tailers, who kept taverns or wine-cellars. But traces of the wine trade are 
still earlier. Tho contentions between the citizens of London and the Gas- 
cony wine merchants, respecting the sale by the citizens of Grascon wines 
in the city, (see Rolls of Parliament, 21st Edward I., 1393,) imply that the 
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e then and had long been a fraternity. Indeed the grant of 
Botolph wharf (lOth Edward I. 1282) "for the use of the Co." eslablifiheB 
their colleclive existence. Stoiee names four vintners who were mnyors of 
London in the reign of Edward III., ono of whom, Henry Picard, fcaetcd 
llie kings of England, France, Scotland, and Cyprus ; and yet (adds the old 
chronicler) Goscoyne wines were then sold in London not above 4d., nor 
Rhenish wine abo-ve (!d. the gallon. In the iOth Edward HI. (1-376) John 
Peeclie, fishmonger, having procured a license for the sole sale of sweet 
wiues in London, was imprisoned and tincd for the monopoly. Stowe adds 
ihat the BticcessorB of those vintners and wine-drawera, that retailed by the 
gallon, pottle, quart and pint, were all incorporated by the name of wino 
lunners. In the 2iid Henry VI. (U23-4) a petition to parliament respect- 
ing meaaures, especially those for wine, prays the commons in their wise 
discretions, tenderly to consider how of old time ordained and truly used, 
tuns, pipes, tertians [tierces], hogsheads of wine of Gascoign, coming by way 
of merchandise int« this land out of strange conntrics, and also in this land 
made, should be of certain measure. But by subtelty and imagination they 
were made of less measure, in deceit of the people, and to the notable 
duiusge of the roialme of England. In the lOlh of the same king (1431-2) 
a similar petition complains of the adulteration of the Gascon wines, arising 
in great jiart from t!ie had measure. Of old time, when the wines of Gas- 
coigne and Gnyen were well and truly made, then were they fair, fine, well 
drialiing, and lasting of four or five Icvea [? lives], &c. In the sixteenth 
century, fifty-six different hinds of French wines and thirty-six of other 
sorts (of which the strongest were the best liked) were said to have been 
imported into England, at the rate of 30,000 tuns a year ; besides which the 
nobility were allowed to import a certain quantity free of duty. These, for 
use, were generally concocted with sugar, lemon, eggs and spices ; and com- 
pound wines were in great demand, as well as distilled liquors, especially rosa 
solis and atjua vita?. {Eedeslon.) A writer of the period, probably the ori- 
ginal authority for the above, states that there is no kind of wine to be hod 
(neither anywhere more store of all sorts than in England, although we have 
none growing with us hut yearly to tlio proportion of 20,000 or 30,000 tun 
and upwards, notwithstanding the daily restraints of the same brought over 
unto us), whereof at great meetings there is not some store to be bad. 
Neither do 1 mean this of small wines only, as claret, white, red, French, 
Sec, which amount to about fifty-sis sorts, according to the number of re- 
gions from which they come; but also of the tliirty kind of Italian, Grecian, 
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p««B« iBMt ■ dnkk^ Mi ve ifw Mar avM m4 agt* M )■ fieMclk 
tfaelM«crtoMkeAe^(Arn.) &dt «m Ht «U hy vMMndl tkc 

■■ thtf tvcMgr ynn Mwc Ifcii Hn, "das* wm, ^ite Md rad. i> (otl 
W54-tW^^<.MJ^Afa>M.; II I iMdBiilB fjhua.' IUm 
en^MtaKi ite b »rMr Ton Mik Wd OMM (ft Sd. w 84^ &• qoH^ mA 
tUt SImVuiht IB lot Bt». ir. (Ui ^^ Ml 3 vne 3) pnc tfae pnee cm^ 
ncdr, vhea lie ^ide «m 'Otm m a tavm UI "m^ tm faiki^ Jul M.' 
n* ■'■■* ■ ■'- Robert Deteren, E«l of ^kk, cnjqnl dw faim if 
awBCt wiMi far a la«^ and ia ICM, lAnthetBB^faMgwIU MMpdy 
WW altHMt espirad, Ma|^ bat m ma, for iH naevaL II ia iiali i) Ite 



(fawrfiw'g jSKs.) As Id tbe wietiea of wsca, die aiiti aad pnM% Aa 

fa fl aw M i g qarada we OBioBa : — 

Iha ^^m o< aMol* «7an I -«U (^ 71 1^ kva^ 
T-»iff. T««»a. Ti» h^ pyta*. | - | a w ^ — > a J J <<g— ^ 
B flf f of Kodca, baMsd, tyi^ mw; , t^lja of Z^M^ 
CwMt, Miliary. <:^rriA^«iadA»»rwh«a it MB—c 

Fera^a was a kmd of shhe aad awcet nie. la the Gvtetr MSS. m 



Wm Uf lo vwvto br to dfj^c 
VctiMgill and noe-oile an mloiowB. Phal QagBcnt] wat a eempMnid 
Tiaoaa drinl^ made, a f fonlip g to a nanoso^ of ibe fiftcendi tica uuj r, of 
doTca, cabetM, aiaee, cane], gaiiagale, tea^med wHli good wiae and ihe 
third part bonej, and dcaaaed ifarai^ a ckan doth. {BaSi,) "^ Piment ud 
«)afe' are named in ■'Anbonr and Ueriis;' "ftfement, clue and Berti;ich 
wjn' in anotber old mannsenpt, and Lydgate repeatedly mention* inment. 
Pa»qu*e ia not knowo. Romnej of Modon, a ciiT of Greece. Bastard ii a 
Itiud of sweet Sponisii wine, of wHch there were two aorta, white and 
brown. (itToTM.) Spain bringetL forth nines of a wbito coloar, but modi 
hotur and Miooger; at Sacke, Bamne^, and Baatard. (CiymV Havm </ 
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ffeakk,) Bastard was a common wine in taverns in Shakspere's time. 
^We shall have all the world drink brown and white bastard. (Measure 
fir Measure,) ** Score a pint of bastard ;" and again, " Why, then, your 
lirown bastard is your only drink." {First Fart of Henry IV.) Tyre we 
cannot trace; Assey is probably the same as Oseie and Osney. Tent}^ 
may be Tent, a kind of Alicante, though not so good as pure Alicante. It 
is also a general name for all wines in Spain, except white. {Blount.) 
Greece was doubtless a wine from the Levant. Malmsey, sometimes called 
Kalvede, or Mauvoisie (of Malvasia, says B. Dic.^ the place whence it 
comes) is a luscious sort of wine. '' Morte Arthur " names '' malvesye and 
nmskadeUe." Capcricke or capryck is unknown. Claray, clarry, or claret, 
was originally a sweet wine made with grapes, honey and aromatic spices. 
But other wine, mixed with honey and spices, and afterwards strained, was 
called darri^ or cleared. Various old manuscripts and authors name this 
wine ; and Forby states that any sort of foreign red wine is called claret in 
the east of England. Amongst the wines named in the Wardrobe Account 
if Edward /., and sold in 1300, were the " Vinum clarum" (cleared, clared, 
claret or fine wine), and the ''Vinum expensabile" or common wine. In 
the Northumberland Household Book claret is said to be a pale red wine, as 
distinguished from the deeper red, vin dairet^ the product of a district near 
Bourdeaux, called Graves, whence the English in ancient times fetched the 
wine they called claret Whitaker observes that port was usually called 
claret in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as it is yet by the common 
people. He adds, however, that claret, and not port, was in general use 
80 late as 1691. (Whalley.) In an old undated manuscript, ''The Inter- 
lude of the Four Elements " arc the following lines : — * 

Ye shall have SpaynoBh wyne and Gksooyne, 
Bose oolour, whyte, olaret, rampyoD, 
T^re, capryck, and malyesyne 
Sak, raspyoe, alycaunt, mmney, 
Ghreke, ipocrase, new-made clary. 

And in another old manuscript (Bawl. C. 86) is the following enumeration 

of wines then in favour : — « 

Bed wyn, the claret and the white, 

With tent and Alicante, in whom I delight ; 

Wine rivers, and some sack also, 

Wine of Langdoke and of OrUaonoe thereto. 

• • • • 
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Malmasyes, Tires and Bumneys, 

With Gaperikifl, Campletes and Osneys, 

Yemage, Cute, and Baspays also, 

Whippet, and Pyngmedo, that ben hiwyers thereto ; 

And I will also have wyne de Byne, 

With new-made Clarye, that is good and fyne, 

Mnscadell, Terantyne, and Bastard, 

With Ypocras and Pyment coming afterward. 

Haspyce is probably raspberry wine. It were good to keep some of the 
juice of the raspis-berries in some wooden vessel, and to make it, as it 
were, raspis wine. {Langh, Garden of Health.) Alicant was a Spanish 
wine made at Alicante in Valencia. Narea says it was made of mulberries. 
Languedoc and Orleans were wine provinces in those days. Campletes 
and Osneys (elsewhere named as one and the same *' Osney Complete,') 
are unknown; so are Whippet and Pingmeadow. Ping was the name 
of a kind of sweet wine. Terantyne is 'also unknown. Canary, or wine 
from the Canary Islands, was by some called sweet sack ; sherry, the 
original sack, not being sweet; whence Howell, in his Letters, says that 
'^Sherries and Malagas, well mingled, pass for Canaries in most taverns.'^ 
In a curious work. Dr. Venner's " Via recta ad Vitam longam," (4to, 1622) 
it is said that Canary is of some termed a sweet sack, yet improperly, for it 
differeth not only from sack in sweetness and pleasantness of taste, but also 
in colour and consistence ; for it is not so white nor so thin as sack ; where- 
fore it is more nutritive than sack and less penetrative. The following are 
named as all black wines, over -hot, compound, strong thick drinks, as mus- 
cadine, malmsey, Alegant, rumney [a Spanish white wine], brown-bastard 
[a sweet Spanish wine], metheglin, and the like. (^Burtons Anat. of Mel.) 
For the ports near to the Straits' mouth, as Malaga, &c., we have some 
store of shipping, as about thirty sail, that begin in June to set forth, some 
for Ireland, to lade pipe-staves in their way to Malaga, they returning 
Malaga wines. . . . For Malaga itself, the inhabitants there having through 
our plentiful resort thither, planted more store of vines, so that, on our re- 
course thither, our merchants have withdrawn themselves very much from 
Cherris [Xercs, the sherry district] For Andalusia, Quantada, Lisbon and 
Portugal, our trade, which is but mean, consistcth in sack, sugar, fruit, and 
West India drugs, which may employ some twenty ships. Among these 
Cherris sacks are likewise brought into England, especially in Flemish 
bottoms. (Trade's Increase, London^ 1615.) An old writer, treating of 
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'(be Eogltsh House wiFe'a Sliiil in Wines," snys first or the cIccUoq uf 

meet wines, she must be careful that tlie inalmacys be Tull vines, pleasant, 

*ell haed and liue; tliot bastard be fnt and strong; it' it be tawny it skills 

BDt, for the towny bastards be nlwnyB tbe sweetest. Muskadine must bo 

pnl, pleasant and strong, nitb a sweet scent, and witli umber colotir. 

Sack, il' it be Seres [Xcres, Sberrv], us it abould be, 3'ou itlinll know it by 

Oiit mark of a cork buructl un one ijide of tbe bung, and tboy bo even fuU 

figc, and BO are other sacks ; and tlie longer they lie, the belter they be. 

'^en follows a recipe to make musktidine and give it a tlaTour. This 

L mixture of mnlniscy and bastard : — to a butt of the former 

^lesa forty gallons) put thirty gallous of the latter and four gallons of now 

TBiilk I Other recipes follow : — how to flavour muskadino (with spices and 

■damask rose-water) ; "to apparel miiskaJine, wlien it comes new, to bo 

Jned in twenty-four hours;" to make white bastard [of brown] — draw out 

of » pipe of bastard ten gallons, and put to it (Ito gallons of new milk, eight 

irbitea of eggs, n hantUul of bay salt, and a pint of Conduit water, and It 

(riU be white and tine in the morning; how to help bastard being eager 

Wd and sharp] ; to make bastard white, and to rid away laggs ; a remedy 

br bastard if it prick ; to shift malmsey and to rid away ill wines ; if sack 

W&nt his colour [how to give it] j for sack that is sovoury; for sack that 

)|otli rftpe and is brown ; to colour sack or any white wine that hath lost its 

joolonr; if allignnt he grown hard; for nliigant that is sour; how to order 

Khenisb wines: there arc two sorts, Elstcrtunc and BarahanL The Klster- 

tane are the best. You shall know it by the vat, for it is double barred 

id double pinned. The Barabant is nothing so good, and there is not so 

iDch good to be done ivith them as with the other. Tho wines that be 

lade ia Boitrdeaux are called Gaseoync wines, and you shall know them by 

leir basel boops, and they must be full gage and sound ivines. The wines 

r the high countries, called " high country wines," are made some thirty or 

larty miles beyond Bourdeaux, and they come not down so soon as the 

Other, for if they do they are all forfeited ; and you shall know them even 

ifcy their hazel hoops aud the length-gage lacks. Then have you wines that 

In called Galloway, both in pi^>eB and hogsheads, and be long, and lack two 

[the sestem is three gallons] in gage and a half [i.e. two and a half 

1 gage], and the wines themselves arc high coloured. Then there 

WK other wines, which are called white wine of Angulle [? Angouleme], 

Tfery good wine and lacks little of gage ; and that is also in pipes for the 

lost part, and is quarier bound. Then there nro Rochellc wines, which 
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are also in pipes long and slender : they are very small hedge wines, sihmrp 
in taste, and of a pallid complexion. Yonr hest sacks are of Seres [Xeres] 
in Spain ; your smaller of Gallicia and Portugal ; your strong sacks are of the 
islands of the Canaries and of Malligo [Malaga] ; and your moskadine and 
malmseys are of many parts of Italy, Greece, and some special islands [as 
Chios, &c.] The writer gives diagrams of the notches or gage-marks outside 
casks denoting the various aliquot parts of the liquor within, as to tierces, 
hogsheads, puncheons, sack-hutts, &c. A butt of malmsey, if it be foil 
gage, is 126 gallons, and the tun 252 gallons. Every sestem is three gal- 
lons. If you sell for 12d. a gallon, the tun is £12 12s. Malmsey and 
Rhenish wine, at lOd. the gallon, is XI the tun [and so down to 4d. the 
gallon, each penny per gallon being £l per tun]. For Ghiscoyne wine 
there goeth four hogsheads to a tun, and every hogshead is 63 gallons, the 
two hogsheads 126 gallons, and four hogsheads 252 ; and if you sell for 8d. 
ihe gallon, you shall make of the tun £8. Bastard is at the same rate, bat 
it lacketh of gage two and a half or three sesterns at a pipe ; and then you 
must abate six gallons of the price, and so on all other wines. See that in 
your choice of Gascoyne wines your claret be fair coloured, and bright as a 
mulberry, not deep as an amethyst ; for though it may show strength yet it 
wanteth neatness ; also let it be sweet as a rose or a violet, and in any case 
let it be short, for if it be long, then in no case meddle with it For your 
white wines, see that they be sweet and pleasant at the nose, very short, 
clear and bright, and quicker in the taste. For your red wines, proTide 
that they be deep-coloured, and pleasant, long and sweet ; and if in them or 
claret wine be any default of colour, there are remedies enough to amend or 
repair them. Then follow recipes. To remedy claret wine that hath lost his 
colour [by turnsole, damsons, or bullaces] ; a remedy for white wine that 
hath lost his colour [new milk, a handful of rice and a little salt] ; another way 
[milk and two pounds of roch alum] ; a remedy for claret that drinks foul [a 
dozen new pippins, or a handful of the oak of Jerusalem] ; for red wine that 
drinks faint or lacks colour [three or four gallons of Alicant] ; and so for 
malmsey, bastard, cute, and ^^Osley complete.** Various directions are 
given to apparel or parol wines, i.e. whites of eggs, bay salt, milk, and 
pump water, beaten together, and poured into the vessel of wine to prevent 
its fretting. (Mark,) Of your ordinary grapes you may make a good white 
wine ; of the red a good claret ; a sort of Muscadel grapes produce a curious 
sweet wine, little inferior to Canary. (Price.) As to prices of wine if 
England, see Appendix II., to which a few instances may be added here :- 
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Wines were sold in 1300 from £2 IDs. and £2 138. 4d. to £3 and £4 per 

bogshead; £2 68. 8d. per pipe. {Edw. /.) In 1528, 152 tuns of Gascoigne 

wine was bought at Bourdeaux for Henry VIII. at the following prices per 

ton :-» White wine, 40 francs 5 sous; claret, 50 francs, also at 42 francs 

10 8008, and 40 francs ; wines of Surk, 50 franks 1 sous ; wines of Gravys 

[GrtTes], 50 francs 10 sons; red wine, 42 francs 10 sous; clurets, at 50 

innes 10 sous, 48 francs, 45 francs 5 sous, and 36 francs ; red wine, 45 

tencs 5 sons. The total cost of the 152 tuns, 7,135fr. 8s. 9d. ; costs and 

disiges at Bourdeaux for customs, carriage, &c., 293fr. 2s. 6d. ; total 

7,428fr. lis. 3d., or £618 19s. 6d. sterling. Charges at London, £58 198. 

Ud.; coats and charges of the ships, mariners, &c., £206 13s. Sum total, 

£884 128. 5d. Henry VIII. therefore, hy this account, drank his wine at 

the rate of about £5 16s. 4jd. per tun, which, reckoning each tun to con- 

tam 252 gallons English measure, will give rather more than 5jd. as the 

price per gallon. (JPtincesB Mary,) In 1531, a hogshead of red wine cost 

dOt.; one of claret, 33s. 4d. (^Durham Burs. Mem,) In 1613, tho mayor 

of Chester sized the wines: muscadine at 7d. the quart, sack at lOd. ; 

other wines at 6d. {Ormerod^i Cketk,) In the Accounts arc numerous 

entriea. In 1583, a quart of wine cost 6d. The three principal sorts 

bought were white, sack, and claret ; there are but few purchases of deep 

red wine.— White: April 1586, three quarts at Manchester, 18d. ; June, 

two hogsheads, white and clcred [i.e. claret], £8 5s. ; Juno 1588, seventeen 

gallons (28.) 34s.; April 1590, two hogsheads, one of clcred, tho other of 

white, £10; April 1591, a hogshead of clercd and another of white, at 

Chester, £10; May 1592, to Mr. Richard Bavine, Chester, a hogshead of 

dared and a tierce of white (at £20 a tun), £8 6s. 8d. ; September, a pint 

on Friday morning at York, 4d. ; July 1594, six gallons (2s.) at Manchester, 

128. ; 1588, received for seventeen gallons and a pottle (5d. quart), 29s. ; 

April 1596, twelve quarts and a pint of clared and white (8d.) 8s. 4d. ; 

July, clared and white wine, five gallons and three quarts (8d.) 15s. 4d. ; 

April 1610, three gallons and a quart clarett and white wine, 8s. 8d. [for 

the marriage feast of Eleanor Shuttleworth.] May 1612, five gallons (6d. 

quurt), lOs. ; August, nine and a half gallons white and clarett (6d.) 19s. ; 

June 1620, a quart, lOd.; July, two quarts, 16d. — Sack: 1583, three 

quarts, 28.; 1584, forty-four quarts, 22s.; six quarts and a pint, 3s. 9d.; 

March 1585, thirty-two quarts, 31s. 4d.; June 1586, eighteen gallons 

(28. 8d.) saving 16d., 46s. 8d.; July 1587, nineteen gallons and odd mea- 

sure (3^. 3d.) £3 168. ; June 1588, eight gallons and a quart (38. 2d.) 328. ; 
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August 1589, thirteen gallons (Ss. Sd.) 42s. dd. ; April 1590, eight gallons, 
25s. ; Septemher 1591, five gallons and a pottle (7d. quart), 18s. 4d. ; May 
1592, eleven pottles and a quart (lOd. quart), 19s. 2d.; thirty-three gal- 
lons (ds. 2d.) of Mrs. Clapoune, at Chester, £5 4s. 6d. ; April 1596, ten 
quarts, 10s.; December 1598, four gallons (14d.) at Manchester, ISs. 8d. ; 
July 1608, a pint (at London), 4d. ; September 1609, a quart to Mr. Dr. 
Deane and other gentlemen at York, 12d. ; March 1610, a rundlet contain- 
ing twenty- three quarts (about lOd.) 18s. 6d. ; April, twenty-five quarts, 
25s. [Eleanor Shuttleworth's marriage feast] ; July, a rundlet from Preston, 
twenty-seven quarts (12d.) 27s.; October 1611, two quarts, 28.; March 
1612, a rundlet at Halifax, twenty- three quarts and a pint (lOd. quart), 
228. dd. ; May, six gallons (lOd. quart), 20s. ; August, six and a half gal- 
lons (lOd. quart), at Halifax, 21s. 8d. ; September 1617, a pottle to Sir 
Richard Fleetwood, 2s. — Claret: We have already seen how ^clered" 
became clared, and then claret. In 1583, ten gallons three quarts, 148. 
4d. ; 1584, four score and five (eighty-five) quarts, 288. 4d. ; March 1585, 
ten gallons and a pottle of clared, lacking a pennyworth, Ids. lid.; June 
1588, a tierce, £3 12s. 6d.; August, a hogshead of claried, £4 S's.; July 
1594, nine gallons and a quart, at 28. gallon ; 1585, seven gallons and a 
pint, sold from Smithills for Bolton communion, 9s. 6d. [This attests the 
use of claret for the communion, noticed by some writers.] July 1608 (at 
London), a quart, 8d. ; May 1612, four and three-quarter gallons (at 6d. 
quart), 9s. 6d. ; October 1613, six gallons (6d. quart), 12s.; November 
161 7, three quarts, 18d. ; December, nine gallons, abating some, (6d. quart), 
23s. 6d. — Red: October 1608 (at Islington), a pint, 5d.; May 1610, two 
and a half quarts (16d.) 3s. 4d. ; October, a bottle of red wine, 20d. ; Sep- 
tember 1611, a quart and a pint of red wine to my mistress, 2s. — Alicant: 
October 1608 (Islington), a pint of Alegant, 6d. — Canary: November 1617, 
a rundlet, containing six gallons one pottle (4s.) 26s. — Malaga : August 
1608 (London), a pint of Maligo sack to Mr. Lever and Mr. Johnes, 6d.; 
a pint of Maligo sack to Mr. Leigh, 6d. ; May 1610, three quarts Mailings 
sack, 3s. — Muscadine: December 1616, carriage of a rundlet from Lon- 
don, 3s. 4d. — Rhenish : August 1608 (at London), a pint of Renish wine, 
5d. — Sherry: November 1617, one rundlet, containing six gallons three 
pints (at 3s.) 19s. Id. — Wormwood: August 1608 (London), a pint, 5d. — 
For other wines, see names in Index. 

WiBB. Ray describes "the manner of the wire-work at Tintem in 
Monmouthshire," where they take little square bars, which they caH " Os- 




<nerbousc meo, perliaps lieca 

tbe wire vtith trttin-oil, to mi 

bole* ore, is on the outtidc ii 

E'«D (he iron side, becnusc tiie 

■is atreDgtheneil by degrees. 
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r km-iron," wrouglit an purpose, ond draw them at a furnace with a hammer 
moved by water, JDto gquare rods about the bigness of one's little finger, 
and bow tliem round. Then, after twelve liours' annealing, they lay them 
in water for a moiitli or two, (tlio longer the better,) and then the Rippers 
draft' them into «ire through two or three holes. They arc again annealed 
for eiz hours, watered about a ireek, and tlic rippers then draw tliem to a 
two-bond wire, as big as a great paelilhrenJ. After a tliird annealing and 
watering as before, they are delivered to the small wire drawers, colled 
e they work in an upper room. They anoint 
e it run the easier. Tiie plalo wlierein the 
1, on the inside steel. The holes are bigger 
ire finds more resistance from the steel, and 
Tliere is another mill, where the small wire is 
Fdrawn, which with one wheel mores three axes, that run the length of the 
' liouse, on three floors, one above another. {Hay.} In the Accounts in 1S64 
^ lb, wire cost 5d. ; January 1 58", wire to ring swine 3d., (and several 
other entries of the same kind.) October 1618, 4^ lb. at Chester (at 1 2d.) 
4s. 4d. (tic.) See Indes. 

WiSKETS. Sometimes Whisket. A basket or scuttle. {Rat/.) A straw 
basket in which provender is given to cattle. (Ilalli.) In Yorkshire, a 
small clothes basket. (B. Ghut.) For entries see Index. In March 15dO, 
two seed-boppcts and one toved wiskct cost 15d. A Covet was a measure 
of two gallons {Sttsg. Glota.) ; elsewhere of two pecks or half a bushel. 
{Kertey.) 

WiTCHHS, For many interesting particulars relative to witches in general 
and Lancashire witches in particular, see " Potts's Discovery of Witches," 
one of the Cbethom Societj's works, ably edited by its president, James 
Cro.isley Esq., F.S.A. The sole entry in the Accounts is on May 26. 1620, 
when there was paid to the constable of Padiham half a fifteenth, " towards 
tho watching of the »uppo»ed witches," the quota of Col. Richard Shuttle- 
H'orlh to the levy being S^d. for Padiham. 

WoAD, (Glattum Latin, vad Anglo-Saxon, wedde Belgium, teaid Ger- 
man.) A herb much used in dyeing cloth of a blue colour. {£. Die.) The 
lame or garden woad groweth in fertile 'ields, where it is sown ; the wild 
kind groweth where the tame kind bath been sown. It is called in Greek 
iffaTK, in Latin uatia and glaatum ; in French glastum jind guadum ; in 
Dutch weete, in English woad and wade. Cesar sailh (lib. 1. of the French 
wars) that all the Britons do colour themselves with woad, which giveth a 

7c 
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blue colour. Pliny also (lib. 22, cap. 1,) testifieth tbe same. It serreth 
well to dye and colour clotb ; profitable to some few and hurtful to many. 
(Ger.) A proclamation was set forth (1585) to restrain the coyetoosneaa 
of certain private men in England, who converted arable lands and the 
richest pasture grounds to the sowing of the herb IsatiSy commonly called 
woad, for the use of dyers, not within the danger of clothiers, and husband- 
men who feed on white meat. Whereupon they were forbidden to sow 
that herb within eight miles of any of the queen's houses, and within four 
miles of cities, market towns, and other towns, wheresoever clothing is 
used. (Ccmiden.) See also note on Wool Dtbing. 

Wood for fuel. In November 1608, at Islington, 1000 billets [biUot 
French, a stick or log of wood, cut for fuel] 18s. 8d. ; December, three 
loads of wood 29s. ; January 1 609, a load of wood 9s. 4d. 

Woods and Forests. We have in these days (says an Elizabethan 
writer) divers forests in England and Wales, of which some belong to the 
king and some to his subjects ; as Waltham Forest, Windlesor [Windsor], 
Pickering, Feeknam [Fakenham], Delamore [Delamere], Qillingham, Kings- 
wood, Wencedale [Wensleydale], Clun, Rath, Bredon, Weire, Charlie, 
Leicester, Lee, Rockingham, Selwood, New Forest, Wychwood, Hatfield, 
Savemake, Westbury, Blackamoor Peak, Deane, Pentise, and many others, 
now clean out of my remembrance [such as Sherwood, Pendle, Bolland, 
&c.] which, although they are far greater in circuit than many parks and 
warrens, yet are they in this our time, less devourers of the people than 
these latter, sith, beside much tillage, many towns arc found in each of 
them ; whereas in parks and warrens we have nothing else than either the 
keeper s and warrener's lodge, or at least the manor-place of the chief lord 

and owner of the soil In the Celtic tongue, huge woods and forests 

were called walds, and the Druids walie or waldie, because they frequented 

the woods, and made sacrifice among the oaks and thickets I could 

say more of our forests and the aforesaid enclosures, and therein to prove, 
by the Book of Forest Law, that the whole county of Lancashire hath 

likewise been forest heretofore It should seem by ancient records, 

and the testimony of sundry authors that the whole of England and Wales 
have sometime been very well replenished with great woods and groves ; 
although at this time the said commodity be not a little decayed in both, 
and in such wise^that a man should oh ride 10 or 20 miles in each of them, 
and find very little, or rather none at all, except it be near unto towns, 
gentlemen's houses, and villages, where the inhabitants have planted a few 
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ehna, oaks, haseU, or ashes, about their dwellings, for their defence from 
the rough winds, and keeping of the stormy weather from annoyance of 
the same. (Harri.) See notes on Timber, Trbss, and Index. 

WooJDOOCCB. (Seolapas rtutieola,) the Becasse of the French. The first 
flights of woodcocks from the North to our island generally occur about the 
end of September or beginning of October, but these flocks in a short time 
wing their way to more southern regions ; a few stragglers only remaining 
who are joined by other arrivals late in October, and in November and 
DecCTDber. The woodcock is highly celebrated for the exquisite flavour of 
its flesh ; bat when the spring change of plumage commences it loses its 
delicacy and becomes rank and worthless. The female is somewhat larger 
than the male. (ITim. An, Nat.) The woodcock is cooked with the entrails 
in, which, being pounded with what they contain, form its own and best 
seasoning. (JSonnini,) The flesh, for the delicacy of its taste, is in high 
esteem. The leg especially is commended, in respect whereof the wood- 
cock is preferred before the partridge itself, according to the English 
rhyme — 

If the partridge had the woodcock's thigh, 

'IVould be the best bird that ever did fly. 

Woodcocks should be roasted with their heads and necks on, and their legs 
thmst into their bodies and shoulders. {Mark,) C, C, Die, contains recipes 
to boil woodcocks, to dress them as a ragout, to roast them the English and 
French ways, to make sauce for them, to make a surtout of them, and lastly 
a recipe for woodcock pie : — - Parboil your birds, lard them in large lardons, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, spices, savoury herbs shred, cives and parsley. 
Pound their livers in a mortar with scraped bacon, truffles, cives and parsley, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, spices and savoury herbs. With these farce the 
bodies of your woodcocks. Roll out a sheet of your paste about an inch 
thick ; lay it upon a buttered sheet of paper ; make your pie, lay pounded 
bacon over the bottom, seasoned as before ; then lay in your woodcocks ; 
season them above as beneath and lay over them thin slices of veal and thin 
bards of bacon and a bit of butter. Close your pie and let it bake for three 
hours. Meantime make a ragout of truffles with veal gravy moistened with 
a cullis of veal and ham and a little essence of ham. When your pie comes 
out of the oven, pull off the paper, cut open the lid, take out the veal and 
bacon, skim off the fat ; pour your ragout of truffles into the pie and serve 
it up for a first course. Or you may serve it with a ragout of oysters 
instead of truffles. Woodcock Pie, — Broiled, pounded bacon and the 
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livers mixed, with two or three leaves of sweet hazil ; the entrails minced 
for farce ; some at the bottom of the raised pie, the rest in the birds. Lay 
pounded bacon between the birds and veal cutlets, and then slices of bacoD 
and bake several hours. Serve cold. (Dolby,) In the Accounts woodcocks 
appear from various entries to have cost from 2d. to 4d. each. In October 
1583, a dozen, which were sent to London, cost 2s. ; January 1584, two cost 
4d. ; October 1586, one Sd. ; October 1588, carriage of a woodcock pie to 
London 18d.; October 1590, ten cost 22d. ; November, thirteen 28. 5d. 
September 1591, two 7d. ; October, five lid.; November, thirteen at 2d. 
December, two 6d. ; January 1593, eight 28. 9d. ; November, ten 20d. 
December 1594, a woodcock and a teal 6d. ; two woodcocks lOd. ; Decem- 
ber 1595, four 16d.; December 1596, four 16d. ; December 1597, three 
12d.; December 1609, two 8d. ; January 1610, two 9d. ; October 1611, 
six 20d. ; November 1612, three 9d. ; January 1613, two 7d. ; October, 
six 2s. For various other entries, see Index. 

Wool, Sheep's — Manufacture and Dyeing op Woollen Cloth. 
(Anglo-Saxon wul, German woUe^ Dutch teol, Swedish till, Danish uld^ 
Greek ot;\o9, soft, tovXo^ do^^nfi, Latin velluSy from vM)y to pull off), the 
soft fleecy coat of sheep. (Webs.) — From the earliest times down to the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the wool of Great Britain was not only superior 
to that of Spain, but accounted the finest in the universe ; and even in the 
times of the Romans a manufacture of woollen cloth was established at 
Winchester for the use of the emperors. (Dr. Anderson,) In later times, 
wool was manufactured in England, and is mentioned in 1 1 85, but not in 
any great quantity till 1331, when the weaving of it was introduced (?) by 
John Kempe and other artizans from Flanders. This was the real origin of 
our now unrivalled manufacture, 6th Edward III. 1331. (Rymera Feed,) 
The exportation was prohibited in 1337. Staples of wool were established 
in Ireland at Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and Drogheda, 18th Edward IIL 
1343. Sheep were first permitted to be sent to Spain in 1467. which has 
since injured our manufacture. (Stowe,) The first legislative prohibition of 
the export of wool from Ireland was in 1521. (Haydn,) The manufacture 
of woollen cloth was known, it is supposed, in all civilised countries, and in 
very remote ages. Woollen cloths were made an article of commerce in 
the time of Julius Ceesar, and are familiarly alluded to by him. They were 
made in England before 1200, and the manufacture became extensive in 
the reign of Edward III. 1331. They were then called Kendal cloth and 
Halifax cloth. Blankets were made in England about 1340. (Camden,) 
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No cloth but of Wales or IrelaDd to be imported into England, 1463. The 
art of dyeing brought to England 1608 (?). Medleys or mixed cloth first 
made, 1614. (^Chalmers; Haydn.) Tlie journeymen wool-combers, in 
aereral parts of England [especially at Bradford, Yorkshire] have a grand 
procession (February 3rd) in commemoration of the renowned Bishop 
Blaiae, who is reported to have discovered the art of combing wool, and to 
have yisited England ; SU Blazy, a village in Cornwall, being said to be his 
landing place, and thence deriving its name. (^Haydn.) [Mrs. Jameson 
denies the bishop's invention of wool-combing, and says that his name is 
associated with wool, because in his martyrdom his flesh was torn by wool- 
combs.] Opinions are various as to the antiquity of the cloth manufacture 
in England. Pennant and others who only trace it to Edward III. are 
decidedly in error. Woollen cloth of some sort or other was always made 
in this nation, ever since the Romans taught the Britons to wear cloth 
instead of skins, if, indeed, the latter were not previously familiar with its 
use. The Saxons also had the art of cloth-making, though they used it 
sparingly, and all that was made in their times was probably a very coarse 
sort for domestic wear. The wool grower contented himself with selling 
the raw material at his own door, or at the next town, whence it travelled 
to the Netherlands, and returned back, manufactured into a fine cloth, that 
could only be purchased by the great. As early as 967, King Ethelred 
exacted from the Easterlings [a commercial confederacy, formed on the east 
shores of the Baltic in the eighth century] coming with their ships to Be- 
lings-gate, London, a toll at Christmas of two gray cloths and one brown 
one, &c., and the same at Easter. The only factors in those early days 
were a sort of middle-men between the grower and the foreign cloth- 
makers, who, from being established for the sale of their wools in some 
certain city, commodious for intercourse, were called " staplers," from selling 
the staple wares of the kingdom, which were then wool and skins, lead and 
tin. De Witt, in his "True Interest of Holland," says that before the 
removal of the cloth trade to England, the Netherlanders could deal well 
enough with the English, "they being only shepherds and merchants." 
The establishment of the weavers' guild by Henry I., within forty years of 
the Conquest, is proof that a considerable cloth manufacture in London, as 
well as in other parts of England (where similar guilds were formed), must 
have existed at that time. Not many years later, two merchant ships of 
England, bound for Dublin with " English cloths," &c., were taken near 
that port by an Orkney pirate named Swein, who, on his return home, 
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covered his sails with scarlet cloths, and thence called it hit ^•carlet 
cruise." The weavers heing only makers of cloth, the drapers or aellera of 
cloth arose. They are mentioned in the reign of Henry II. as settled at 
Bedford, Beverley and other towns in Yorkshire, Norwich, Hontiiigdoii, 
Northampton, Gloucester, Nottingham, Newcastle-on-T3me, Lincoln, Stam- 
ford, Grimshy, Burton-on-Trent, St. Albans, Baldock, Berkhampstead, and 
Chesterfield, and paid fines to the king that they might freely buy and sell 
dyed cloths. From some of the licenses containing a permission to sell 
cloths of any breadths, it is inferred that the cloths sold by such woollen 
drapers, were the fine, coloured cloths made in Flanders, and that of the 
same manufacture were the red, scarlet, and green cloths eunmerated 
amongst the articles in the wardrobe of Henry II. Woollen cloth is men- 
tioned in Magna Charta, which, under the head '^ Weights and Measares," 
specifically ordains that there shall be only one breadth of dyed doth 
^^ russets and haberjects, throughout England." [Russets or russetings were 
coarse woollen cloths, of a dingy brown colour ; and haberjects were also a 
coarse woollen cloth.] English cloths made of Spanish wool are named 
earlier, in an ordinance of Henry II. '^ Cloth of Candlewick Street* was 
common in the reign of Edward I. In the wardrobe accounts of that king 
a variety of cloths and stuffs were enumerated, which must have been sold 
by the drapers; including ^^pannis rctdiatus," rayed or striped cloth; de 
Uuetto^ blue cloth; de colore^ of one colour; ad auruni, cloth of gold; 
lanaiuSy with the wool on, and others; and in the allowance for pontage 
duties to London bridge, in 1305, there is mentioned — serge stuff, gray 
cloth and dyed cloth, gold cloth, and cloths worked with gold, fiistiao, 
woven cloth (coming from parts beyond seas), Flanders cloth, bound and 
embroidered ; Estaford (a species of cloth made at Seaford) ; barrel or coarse 
cloth (coming from Normandy); monks' cloth, black and white, thin or 
summer cloth, coming from Stamford or Northampton and other places in 
Englond. Edward IIL, observing a continued decrease of woollen weavers 
in England, on account of the encouragement given to foreigners, prohibited 
by statute the exportation of English wool, and all importation of cloth 
from abroad. He released the native weaver from the restriction in Magna 
Charta, tbat home made cloth should be two yards wide within the lists; 
and he invited artizans from the Netherlands to settle here, by a promise of 
all needful liberties, hi order that they might improve his own subjects. In 
1330 the king granted a letter of protection to John Kemp of Flanders, a 
woollen weaver, then coming to England to exercise his art, ** and to teach 
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it to sach of our people as shall be inclined to learn it." The king in this 
docninent takes Kemp and all his servants, apprentices, goods and chattels, 
into his protection, and promises the same likewise to all dyers and fullers 
who shall settle in England. The same year seventy families of Walloons 
arrived and stationed themselves in the ward of Candlewick. They con- 
sisted of Flemings and Brabanters, ^^ weavers of drapery, tapery and napery," 
(SUnpe); i.e. woollen and linen weavers. In 1567, a new species of cloth 
manufacture was introduced — the making of bayes, serges, and other light 
Foollcn goods. It began at Norwich, and acquired the name of *^ the new 
drapery," as being introduced into England so much later than the old 
drapery of broadcloth, kerseys, &c. (Strypes Stowe,) In 1593 a procla* 
mation of Elizabeth, in consequence of the plague then raging, prohibits the 
keeping of Bartholomew fair, especially its cloth fair, then the great metro- 
politan mart for woollen cloth, which in consequence of the plague was to 
be held in ^^ the open place of Smithfield," for the vent of woollen cloth to 
be sold in gross, and not by retail. The same to be all brought within the 
^'close-yard of St. Bartholomew," where shops are there continued, and 
Lave gates to shut the same place in the nighttime. (^Herbert; Feed.: 
Stowe^ 4*^.) Much valuable information on the early history of the English 
wool trade and the woollen manufacture may be found in the ^^ Chronicon 
Rusticum-Commerciale ; or Memoirs of Wool, &c., by John Smith, LL.B.* 
(2 vols. 8vo, London, 1747.) A few points we select as note- worthy. In 
reference to the statute of 9th Henry III. (1224) requiring one breadth of 
dyed cloth throughout the kingdom, viz. two yards within the lists. Coke 
observes that broad-cloths were made, though in small numbers, at that 
time and long before. Yet 1224 is 107 years earlier than most writers 
assign to the introduction of the woollen manufacture; though to make 
broad cloth is the very perfection of that manufacture. The office of aidnager 
[French auneury from aulne^ French, ulna, Latin, an ell], an officer whose 
business it was to look to the assize of woollen cloth, is very ancient. The 
duties of aulnager are set forth in the 25th Edward III. (1351). The drd 
Henry VIII. (1511) prescribes the several duties of a breaker, kember 
[comber], carder, spinner, weaver, fuller, dyer, clothier, and aulnager, con- 
cerning true making, drawing and sealing of woollen cloths. By an act of 
1513, no worsteds are to be dry calendered. In 1523 are named cloths 
made in Suffolk, called ** vesses, or set cloths." An act of that year recites 
that since 1467 the making of worsteds [see note thereon] sayes [a kmd of 
very light serge, all of wool; some monks wore shirts of say; they were 
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also used for linings and furniture hangings] and stammins, had greatly 
increased in Norwich and Norfolk ; and was now husily practised at Yar- 
mouth and Lynn. An act 34th and 35th Henry VIII. (1543-4) "for 
making coverlets at York," recites that the city of York hefore this time 
hath heen upholden principally hy making and weaving of coverlets, and the 
poor thereof daily set on work in spinning, carding, dyeing, weaving, &C., 
concerning the making of them ; and the manufacture having spread into 
other parts of the county, it enacts that none shall make coverlets in York- 
shire hut inhabitants of the city of York. Another statute of the same 
year fixes what the king's aulnager in Wales shall have for sealing each 
kind of cloth, whether frize, cotton, lining, broadcloth, kersey, &c. An act 
of 5th and 6th Edward VI. cap. 6 (1552) '^for the true making of woollen 
cloth," in 53 sections, shows the vast extent of the woollen manufacture, its 
improvements and its abuses. It was then flourishing in Kent, Sussex, and 
Reading; at Coventry and Worcester; in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex, 
Wilts, Gloucestershire, and Somerset; Devon, Taunton, Bridgewater, 
Wales ; and the manufacture of " Northern cloths" existed at Manchester 
and other places in Lancashire and Cheshire. Another act about the same 
time is '^ for making hats, domecks and coverlets in Norwich and Norfolk." 
Domecks or Damex (in Flemish Darnickj in Cunningham's Revels Damep) 
was a sort of coarse damask, used for carpets, curtains, &c., originally 
manufactured at Tournay. It was of different kinds of material, sometimes 
of worsted, silk, wool, or thread ; and in the North dumick was a name 
given to linsey-wolsey. (^Hallu) We may add that amongst the narrow, 
light, and low-priced woollen stuffs, were tammies and camletins. Flannel 
was formerly exported from France to England. Crape was made with 
only two "marches," and all of wool. (Herbert.) In 1554 (1 and 2 Philip 
and Mary) an act was passed for making of russets, satins, satins-reverses, 
and fustians of Naples, in Norwich. For prices of woollen cloth of various 
colours for the robes of sergeants-at-law, see note on those officers. The 
act of 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, cap. 13 (1555-6), for the inhabitants of 
Halifax to buy wools (said to be the first mention in the statute book of a 
woollen manufacture there), recites that the inhabitants of that parish and 
other places thereto adjoining did live altogether by cloth making, and that 
above five hundred households were thereby increased within forty years 
then past. This act permitted, under limitations, the merchants of Halifax 
to buy wool and retail it out for the benefit of poor craftsmen there, who 
could not purchase it in larger quantities. An act of 4 and 5 Philip and 
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Mary (1557-8), touching the making of woollen cloth, firet enacts that it 
ihall only he nuido in a market town where it had hoen made for ten 
years past, or in a city, horough, or town corporate, with exceptions in 
fafour of all persons who dwell (amongst other places) in Cheshire and 
Laocashire, where cloths have usually heen made ; and there they may use 
the mystery, fire, out of a city, horough, or market town. During Eliza- 
beth's reign many acts wore passed relating to wool, cloth, its makers and 
numufacture, and exportation. Camden notices the courteous reception 
gircii by the Queen to French and Flemish refugees who settled at Nor- 
wich, Colchester, Sandwich, Maidstone and Southampton, and erroneously 
mtributes to them the introduction of ^^ those slight stuffs called bays and 
a^ya, and other linen and woollen cloths of the same kind." Bo}'S were pro- 
hibited export in 1564, and says were part of the manufacture of Yarmouth 
in 1523-4. The refugees were great makers of these stuifis hut what they 
introduced were some kinds of silk, worsted and linen fabrics, and stocking 
frame-weaving. A curious tract, entitled " A Compendium or brief exami- 
nation of certain complaints of divers of our countrymen," &c., " by W. S. 
Oent. 1581," (erroneously attributed to Shaksperc, and more correctly to a 
William Stafford,) is in dialogue form; the interlocutors being a knight, a doc- 
tor, a capper, a merchant, and husbandmen. It is chiefly a complaint of tho 
high price of all kinds of provisions and manufactured goods, and tho Dr. asks 
"If they now sell a yard of velvet for 20s. or 228. and pay that for a tod of wool, 
were it not as good for them [the merchants] to sell their velvet for a mark 
[138. 4d.] so they had a tod of wool for a mark ?" In a note Smith says the 
advanced price of all commodities was only a consequence of the increase of 
trade and the greater plenty of money ; and adds that the price of woo), 
before the general dearth then complained of, was 13s. 4d. per tod, and 
that in 1581 it sold for 208. to 228. per tod. In 1585, an act relates to the 
making of woollen cloths in Devon and Cornwall, called '^ plain white 
straights," and '^primed white straights"; and another of 1593 is touching 
the breadths of plunkets, azures, and blues, and other coloured cloths made 
in Somerset, &c. Plunkets were a coarse woollen cloth, but whether of 
some particular colour does not appear. In another act of that year are 
named " Devonshire kerseys or Dozens." In " A Treatise of Commerce," 
&C., by John Wheeler, secretary to the Society of Merchants Adventurers, 
(printed at Middleburgh, Flanders, 1601,) is a sketch of the history of that 
society, originally the Brotherhood of St. Thomas k Becket, which, as early 
as 1248, obtained trading privileges of John, Dake of Brabant, afterwards 
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coiifirmed to ibem by E<]ward III. 

150O weakliy and well experimented merchants, dwelling in diverB great 1 
cities, maritime ton-na, and other parts of the renJm, as London, York, Nor- | 
ivich, Exeter, Ipswich, Newcastle, Hull, &c., trading in cloth, kcrtej, and 
other. There is shipped out yearly by this company at least 110,00(1 white 
cloths (besides colnurcd cloths of nil sorts, kerseys short and long, bnyea, 
cottons [of woollen^]. Northern dozens) ; worth not less than MOOfiW 
sterling. The colnured clotlis of all sorts, baycs, kerseys, &c., I rvckon at 
40,000 cloths at least, worth £400.000. The nest work that affords i 
fomiation on the subject is " A Declaration of the Estate of C'lothing now 
used within this realm of England," &c., by John May, a deputy autnager, 
1G13. He states that the aulnager's office existed, as to foreign cloths, be- 
fore any cloth was made within this land. He describes in great detail the 
abuses and deceits in the mingling of different kinds of wool (fleece, fella 
and lambs') together; in the weaving, by using fiac yam as for as the piece 
can be esamined, and the rest of coarse yam ; in the mill, by thicking cloth 
made with Rox [flocks^ or thrums and very little wool, by means of tnltow, 
pigs' dung and urine; or by oatmeal, &c., which make the cloth 9 
and thick in the hand, till it come to the dressing, where all that stopping 
vanisheth, leaving it to shame by the true sight of bis substance; 
stretching, by tenter-hooks; in dyeing, by using logwood instead of woad; 
in the hands of merchants and drapers, especially those that deal in sluS^ 
termed "new drapery," capeciolly in perpctuaiias [a kind of glossy cloth, 
generally called everlasting^], which are now grown lo great use and truflic ; 
long, by their fal^ihood since their making, which 
For where at lirst their pitch in the loom 
' brought to 800, yet [ihey] keep tlicir breadth and 
also bastard perpctiianaa, made of says milled, " Mao- 
D plains," dressed and dyed in the form of kerseys, to 
se sort of goods. Fustians, another species of new 
drapery, are so deceivably made, for want of good government, that the 
trade is wholly discredited, and like to be entirely lost. What nmketh 
those lo refuse our cloth, being brought to their oii-n doors, which nforc 
time earnestly sought it at ours 1 Falsehood. ^Vhat mnkL's the gcnllcuian 
complain of his wool that lyeth ou his hands i the clothier of his doad 
sales? the merchant of bis loss? All, but falsehood. How thick a 
certificates of falsehood returned upon our merchants from beyond the 
seas ? . . . . In our own country the fnlaehood of clothing is so common. 
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Hnvetli to wear ao^'lliing rather tban clutli. ir «. gciitlc- 
for bis man, iu tlie first sliuwer of rain it may lit Xi'n 
To remedy nil these eTiIg, tlie writer BUggeats that there 
must be more pains in the aulnagcr, more care and tnUh in the worknmn, 
and more trouble to the clothier ; but all to a good and profitable end. 
In a pampblet of 181,% by Sir Dudley Diggcs, "The Dereiico of Trade," it 
iigtiited thnt the then youlhftil East India Company [^founded in IHOO] had 
Uuricil out in Uil'l bayes, kerseys, and niost broad clotbo, dyed and dressed, 
.lue of £14,000. In a letter to King James, "Touching Manufac- 
tory," — being part of a tract erroneously attributed to Sir Waller Raleigh, 
printed in his " Bemains,' 1702; being probably the production 
_ lAldennan Cockayne (whom the King knighted), and written, if not 
frinted, before IGIR, — it ia stated that about funr score thousand uadresacd 
nnd nnclyed cloths were then yearly transported, by which the kingdom had 
been yearly UepriTed of about i:i00,000 fur fifty-live years, or in the whole 
nearly twenty millions Btcrling. In that time there bad been yearly Irans- 
portod bayes, Northern und Devonshire keraeys, white, 50,000 cloths, 
(counting three kerseys to a cloth), whereby bad been lost about five mil- 
lions Qby export in the white, instead of dyed]. The next publication on 
tliis subject was entitled " Free Trade ; or the means to make tmdo fiou- 
rish," &c. By E. Misselden of Hackney, meicliont. (London, 1022.) The 
cQnsidenttion of the draperies of this kingdom (says our author) is of high 
consequence. They are termed old and new. By the old are understood 
broad cloths, bayes and kerseys ; by the new perpetuonas, serges, gaycs, and 
other manufactures of wool. He quotes a clothier's proTcrb : " A man can- 
not cast a clotli in a mould," said to excuFie deficiencies in length, breadth, 
&c. He enlarges on abuses in the manufacture, ond mentions ten cloths 
bought by a merchant of a Wiltshire clothier, and sealed there by the 
searchers as good and true; but tried afterwords by the merchant and the 
sworn measurer of the city of London, they were bo defective in length, 
breadth, and weight, .that the faults came to near i! 20, one-third of the 
whole value of the cloth. A messenger of the privy council was sent into 
Wilts, and brought up both clothier and searchers, who worthily underwent 
tlio condign censure of the lords of the privy council. He notices the 
seals of different manufactures of cloth, ad Worcester for Worcester cloths, 
Colchester for bayes, and Canterbury for says. He concludes in words 
which show that free-trade principles were broached more than two centu- 
ries ago: — "Let all monopolies, properly such, be rooted out." This tract 
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called forth " An ADSWcr," &c., by Gerard Maljnea, mercbant, LoDdoD, 
1622. He was a Dutchman, and the aathor of a larger book of tnide» en- 
titled, ^^ Lex Mercatoria," also of ^^ A Treatise of the Canker of England's 
Commonwealth," (1601). He complains that the merchant adTentorers had 
engrossed into their own hands the sole power of exporting all white cloths, 
coloured cloths, kerseys, hayes, sayes, serges, perpetuauas, and all other 
new draperies, into Holland, Zealand, Brabant, and other parts of Lower 
and Higher Germany ; that all the trade of the merchants of the staple, the 
merchant strangers, and all other English merchants, for exporting all com- 
modities of British wool into those countries, was then in the power of the 
merchants adventurers only, and managed by 40 or 50 persons of that cony* 
pany of 3000 or 4000. Nay, one man alone has compassed into his hands 
the whole trade of coloured cloths and kerseys, for these parts, by means of 
exchanges, and money taken up at interest. He notices a recent proclama- 
tion (of July 20th 1622) prohibiting the exportation of wool, woolfells, wool 
yam, fullers' earth, and wood ashes. Ho notices also that the price of wool 
had fallen from d3s. to less than 18s. per tod. To this tract came forth a 
reply by E. Malynes, entitled "The Circle of Commerce," (1623,) which 
ridicules the idea that foreigners could not do without British wool ; and 
gives the balance of trade in 1622, as showing an increase of imports oTer 
exports to the amount of £298,878. Most of the tracts cited are rare, but 
notices of their contents will be found in "Smith's Memoirs of Wool/' 
To those who would learn the obstacles in the way of introducing the 
art of dyeing woollens in England, is recommended the perusal of a 
very curious tract on the dyeing of wool, entitled " The Request and Suit 
of a true-hearted Englishman ; written by William Cholmeley, Londoner, 
in 1553;*' which is printed from the original manuscript in the second vo- 
lume of "The Camden Miscellany." Incidentally to -the general subject, 
we have noticed the woollen manufacture of Lancashire, and especially of 
Manchester. As to the latter, we may add that in 1541 the preamble 
to an act (33rd Henry VIII. — 1531), recites that Manchester had 
a long time been well inhabited ; and the inhabitants well set to work in 
making of cloths, as well of linen as of woollen ; whereby the inhabitants 
of the said town have gotten and come into riches and wealthy livings; and 
by reason of great occupying, good order, strict and true dealings of the in- 
habitants of the said town, many strangers, as well of Ireland as of other 
places, had resorted thither." — We have noticed the early history of the 
Tellarii or woollen weavers, the drapers, &c. ; but another of the twelve 
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iW 19th EdH-nrd IV. (147!)) they w. 

iiilors, mid incorjiomted nudcr the na 

iowbj* year. A eheamuti. or clotli-shearer, a one ivh< 

!ete!s the nap. The burrellers, another in_rslcry of the perioil, were for in- 

spirting aa well se making and measuring cloths and derived their nniue 

fftm llic old constitutions respecting the width of cloths, which wtre to be 

Iwo ells wide from list to list, which were termed "burrells." The first 

fSotta to con»ert an individual handicraft into a larger manufacture, are 

Apparent in an act of 2nd Philip and Mary (l j.i4-5}, which declares that 

the rich clolliiers do oppress the weavera, some hy setting up and keeping 

la their houses divers looms, and maintaining them hy joumevmcn and ]ier- 

sons unsliilfnl ; sonic by engrossing looms into their hands, and letting them 

ont at such unreasonable rents as the poor artificers arc not able to maintain 

tltcmselves by, much less their wives and families; some again, bv giving 

Uaeh less wages fur tli« workmanship of cloths tlmn in times past, whereby 

^^■(n are forced utterly to forsake their occupation, Stc. It enacts that no 

^^Htbier living ont of a city, borough or market town, shall keep more than 

^^^Eb looms or two apprentices; confines the weavers themselves to their 

^^Kn Wide ; and forbids any thcntofore a cloth maker or worker, to weave 

^^H^ broad white woollen cloth in future, except in cities, &c., where cloths 

^Hh been woven for ten years past. Elknnah Settle writ<?s (16!)4) that the 

^^"^Mndeur of England is to be attributed to its golden lleece; the wealth of 

(he loom making Rngliuid a second Peru, ami tiio hack of the sheep, and 

not the entrails of the earth, being its chief mine of riches. The silkworm ia 

—HO Spinster of ours ; our wheel and web are wholly the cloth- work era. Tia 

I shnltte nerves Britannia's orm, and their woof that enrobes her glory. 

"*.) As to the domestic woollen maniifactnre, its operations fill n 

Bridcnible space in "The English Housewife," (1683). It is the office 

^« husbandman at the shearing of his sheep, lo bestow upon the house- 

petent proportion of wool as shall ho convenient for the 

thing of his family ; which wool, as soon as aho hath received it, •ha 

Ul open, and witli a pair of shears cut away all the coarse locks, pitch, 

Utds, tarred locka, and other feltrings, and lay them by themselves for 

ind the like. The rest she is to break in pieces and tease, 

Took by lock, with her hands open, and so divide tho wool as not any pott 

may bo feltered or close together, but all open and loose. Then such of 

the wool as she intends to spin white she shall put by itself, and the rest 
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(to be put into colours) she sliftll weigh up and divide into seTcral quantitiefly 
according to the proportion of the web she intends to make, and put every 
one of them into particular bags of netting, with tallies of wood fixed unto 
them, with privy marks thereon, for the weight, colour and knowledge of 
the wool, when the first colour is altered. Then she shall, if she please, 

send them unto the dyers, to be dyed after her own fancy ; yet I 

will show her how she shall dye her own wool herself into any colour meet 
for her use. For Black : Two lb. galls, one lb. best green copperas, boiled 
together in two gallons of running water. Bright hair colour: Boil the 
wool in alum and water, and when cold boil it again in a mixture of 
chamber-lye and chimney-soot. Red : Into wheat-bran water a week old, 
put a lb. of alum, and in this liquor boil ten lb. of wool an hour. After- 
wards one lb. of madder to be added, a lb. of '' saradine buck," [?] and the 
wool to be dipped a short time. Blue : Good store of old chamber-lye, half 
a lb. blue neal, byse or indico [indigo]. Puke [Puce] : Galls and copperas. 
Cinder colour : Dip red wool into puke-liquor. Green or yellow : Boil your 
woodward [? wood-wex, the plant genista tinctoria] in fair water; white 
wool put in will become yellow ; and that put in blue will be green, pro- 
vided that each be first boiled in alum. Medlegs^ or mixed colours : The 
best is of two colours only, and ever take two parts of the darker colour, 
and but a third part of the light. If your web contain twelve lb., and the 
colours arc red and green, take eight lb. of the green wool, and but four lb. 
of the red. If you would have your cloth of three colours, say crimson, 
yellow and puke, take of the crimson and yellow each two lb., of Uie puke 
eight lb. (two light colours to one dark). If you would have a puke, a 
green and an orange tawny (two dark and one light), take of each the like 
quantity of four lb. [Then follow directions for mixing the wools.] It is 
the greatest art in housewifery to mix these wools aright, and to make the 
cloth without blemish. Then the wool is to be oiled and greased with the 
best rape oil, or (lacking that) well clarified goose or swine's grease. Three 
lb. of grease or oil will sufficiently anoint ten lb. of wool. Then the wool 
is to be tummcd or carded, and the cardings stricken off, called " tummings," . 
are laid by for spinning. The wool is then spun upon great wool wheels, 
according to the order of good housewifery, the actions whereof must be 
gotten by practice, not relation. Warp is spun close, round, and harJ- 
twisted ; being strong and well smoothed, because it runs through the 
sleighs, and also endureth the fretting and beating of the beam. The weft 
is spun open, loose, hollow, and but half twisted ; neither smoothed in the 
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Land, nor made of mny great etrcngtb, beci 
nichout any violent strwning, and by reason 
closer, and coTereth the trarp so well, that 
bringeth it to a perfect elotb ; and [bough si 
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le it only crowetb the warp, 
' tlie goflness thereof bcddeth 
-very little beating in tlie mill 
e bold it less snbBtanlial than 
; web, which is all of twisted yam, yet experience finds tbey are de- 
ceived, and tliat this open weft keeps the cloth longer from fretting and 
wearing. He gives directions for the winding of woollen yam, warping 
cloth, weaving, walking [fulling], and dressing it. The weaver hhould 
weave close, strong and true ; the walker or fuller should mill it carefully, 
and look well to his scouring earth, for fear of beating holes in the cloth ; 
and the cloth-worker, or sheanhan, burle [take out the knots] and drexs it 
sutliclently, neither cutting the wool too unreasonable high, whereby the 
cloth may not wear rough, nor too low, lest it appear threadbare ere it come 
out of the hands of the tailor. (Mark.) As to the prices of wool, the fol- 
lowing ancient prices are reduced to about the quantity of silver in the 
present coin; — In 1108, wool was l.Js. per tod [that is, thirteen stones or 
172 lb.]; from 1337-8 to 133a it ranged, according to place, from 21». to 
30s. 2d.; in 1353, on an average, it was 30s. Id.; in 13!)0 it was for- 
bidden to be carried, except to certain places, and so fell to 8s.; in 1425 
pure Leicester woo! was 15s. lid. to Ids. 4id. ; in 1533 the beat clothing 
wool, 13a. 4d. ; in l.i81 it rose to 20s. and 22a, ; ami in 1^22 it had fallen 
from 33s. to 18s. the tod. (SmifA.) In the reign of Henry VI. (1422-61) 
was paid to a London dmper for one web of '"blanltett fyn", containing 24 
yards, for the use of my lord, (at 10a.) X12. {Bis/wp't AccounU, Hen. VI.) 
in the Accounts, in 1587, 4s. was received for a stone of wool [I4lb. avoir- 
dupois]; 1589, for a stone wanting Ijlb. 33. 9d. ; 13 stone (10s.) £7 lOs.; 
1590, received of James Sudall, for 50 stone (lOs.) £25; for 12 stone £6; 
36 stone ^18; four score stone £40; 1592, for 2 stone 209.; I5!J5, 1 
score and li) (9!)) stone (138. 4d.), i'20 paid and now received and the 
bond delivered £45 Ills. Id. ; ]5!)7, wool was sold at the mark (13s. 4d.) 
per stone ; 1 604, a stone of coarse wool of lost year's growth cost 7b. 6d. ; 

1605, was received for the last year's wool of Gawthorpe £8 15s.; and in 

1606, £0 !)B.; May 1611, 2 lb. bought to weave into cloth for Leigh and 
Lee's clothes 12d,; January l(>21, 1^ stone of dressed wool, for the gentle- 
men's coats, las.; 1617, March, received for 22^ stone (I5s.) £16 Itis.; 
June, for stones lb. (15a. 4d,) £5.; iei8. May, for 4i stone (13a. 6d.) 
£.3 5s. 6d. ; September, 2 lb. fuslion wool for my mistress, 2s. Prepara- 
tion and mami/aeture of iPooUen clolh : 1596, September, to Giles Morrice's 
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wife, for blending and spinning 5^ stone 13s. 9d. ; weaving and colouring 
part of it, Ss. 8d. ; walking and dighting it, 4s. lOd ; October 15979 to 
Giles Edge's wife, for digbting and dressing 4 stone 4 lb. wool, 12s.; 
weaving and walking 7 yards kersey, 35 yards plain, 9s.; colouring 14 lb. 
of the said wool black, and 2 lb. blue, 16d. ; July 1617, to John Roe, for 
spinning 7 stone of wool for blanketing (2s.) 14s. ; for oil to the same, Ss.; 
weaving it into blankets, Ts. 6d. ; to James Hill, for digbting and frising tho 
same, 7s. 6d. ; for littiug [dyeing] 4 lb. blue listings to the same 16d.; 
spinning and weaving, dighting and frizing 7 yards of coarser wool and 
blankets for servants, 4s. ; November, James Pollard, for dressing so 
much wool, and spinning, dyeing and weaving it, as made 14 yards red 
cloth, 25s. ; January 1619, greasing 3 stone, 4s.; getting it spun (28. lOd.) 
8s. 6d. ; weaving 24 yards (dd.) 5s. lOd. ; milning and dressing it, 5s,; 
dyeing 6 yards orange, 3s. ; 7^ yards green (8d.) 4s. 8d. ; ^ve yards red 
(8d.) 3s. 4d. ; January 1621, to James Pollard, 1^ stone dressed wool for 
the gentlemen's coats, 18s. ; for greasing it 2s. ; spinning it 6s. ; weaving it 
(15^ yards) 4s.; dighting and milling it, 28. 8d.; dyeing 15^ yards (6d.) 
7s. 9d. This brings the total cost to 40s. 5d., or about 2s. 7id. a yard. 
These details of the manufacture of small parcels of wool are believed to be 
the only particulars extant respecting it, as practised more than two centu- 
ries ago. 

Working Classes. — The fourth and last sort of people in England are 
day labourers, poor husbandmen and some retailers (who have no free 
land) copyholders and all artificers, as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, brick- 
makers, masons, &c. As for slaves and bondmen we have none. This sort 
of people have neither voice nor authority in the commonwealth, but are to 
be ruled and not to rule other ; yet they arc not altogether neglected, for in 
cities and corporate towns, for default of yeomen, they are fain to make up 
their ingredients of such manner of people. And in villages they are com- 
monly made churchwardens, sidesmen, ale-conncrs, and now and then con- 
stables, and many times enjoy the name of head boroughs. Unto this sort 
also may our great swarms of idle serving men be referred, of whom there 
runneth a proverb — " Young, serving men ; old, beggars : because serrice 
is none heritage." These men are profitable to none, for if their condition 
be well perused, they are enemies to their masters, their friends, and them- 
selves ; for by them oftentimes their masters are encouraged into unlawful 
exactions of their tenants, their friends brought unto poverty by their rents 
enhanced, and they themselves brought to confusion by their own prodiga- 
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Kty and errors, as men that having not wherewith of their own to maintain 
tlieir excesses, do search in highways, hudgets, coffers, mails and stahles, 

irLich way to supply their wants Our hushandmen and artificers 

were nerer so excelleut in their trades as at this present. But as the 
workmanship of the latter sort was never more fine and curious to the eye, 
10 was it never less strong and suhstantial for continuance and benefit of the 
luiyers. Neither is there anything that hurteth the common sort of our 
irtificers more than haste, and a bsu'harous and slavish desire to turn the 
penny, and by ridding their work, to make speedy utterance of their wares; 
which enforceth them to bungle up and dispatch many things they care 
JHot how, so they be out of their hands, whereby the buyer is oflen sore de- 
frauded, and findeth to his cost that '^ haste maketh waste," according to 
the proverb. (-fiTam.) See also notes on Labour, Husbandry, Servants,. 
Wagks, ^c, and Index. 

WoRSLsrs, The. It is not clear \ihether the Mr. Worsley mentioned in 
the Accounts at various periods from 1594 to 1598, is the same with Mr. 
Thomas Worsley, named in 1597; but from the fact that suits instituted 
by the Shuttleworths are named under both, it is most probable that the 
person is identical. In 1584 was spent in Manchester, when the rent of 
Horwood was paid to Mr. Worsley, 4d. ; January 1596, paid for searching 
the statute for Mr. Worsley, 3s. 6d. ; January 1597, charges of the suit 
against Mr. Thomas Worsley, £4; July 1598, paid money laid out by my 
master in suits against Mr. Worsley, £4 14s. 8d. ; and £3 8$. lOd. more, dis- 
bursed in suits against Mr. Worsley at the assizes at Lancaster. A Thomas 
Worsley, the first of Hovingham, co. York, was the son and heir of Robert 
Worsley of Booths and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Gerard 
of Bryn ; and grandson of Sir Robert Worsley, knt. Thomas Worsley 
married the daughter and heiress of Henry Kighley of Inskip. (Yorkshire 
Visit 1665.) 

Worsted. (Supposed to bo derived from a town so named in England 
or Flanders.) Yarn made of wool drawn out into long filaments, by passing 
it, when oiled, through heated combs. It is used for stockings and other fine 
fabrics. {Dr. Ure ; Webs,) There is no doubt that the stuff derived its 
name from the town of Worsted, co. Norfolk, anciently spelled Wurthe- 
itede^ (i.e. the place of a court or a farm,) and it was so written temp. Edw. 
III., as is shown in a petition from the testers and workers of " cloths of 
wurthestede" of that place, to the King in council, in the second year of his 
reign (1328). It seems they had been accustomed to make worsteds of 

7b 
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eight or nine ells, more or less, without restraint ; hot one Robert de Poleje 
had of late come with a commission from the King, who commanded them to 
make the cloths of a certain assise or length, as twenty-four, thirty, forty, 
and fifty ells, and nothing of less length, such cloths to be sealed or others 
wise forfeited. The merchants refused to buy cloths of the prescribed 
lengths, so the testers and workers prayed to be allowed to exercise their 
mystery as in the time of former kings, without tax, and as it was before 
there was any assize of cloth ordered in England. The petitions were re- 
ferred to the Bishop of Norwich and others in commission with him to 
examine and report thereon. (Rot. Pari,) In May 1502, worsted yam was 
16d. the piece. In 1503 a piece of worsted cost dSs. 4d. ; and a piece of 
blue worsted of the least size, Ids. 4d. (Eliz. York.) See Wool, Hosb, 
Stockings, &c. 

Worthing ; — ? Yeabtbing or Yeardino, — stuff for earth and soil ; 
dung, ^*' muck," or manure. The word is not given in any of the usual 
glossaries. Bos. An^loSaxon Die. has Wyrthing^ a harrow. The entries 
in the Accounts show its use. In May 1605, twenty-one loads, for barley 
in the Church Hill, cost 5s. ; fifteen loads, with good store of lime in it, 58.; 
May 1606, a labourer six days yearding [? harrowing] and helping to fill 
worthing, 18d. ; twenty-one wain-loads of worthing for Church Hill (3d.) 
5s. 3d. ; lime for worthing, viz. eight loads of lime to lay in the midding 
(8d. a load), 4s. 8d. ; June 1613, two hundred loads of worthing and ashes 
(worthing 3d., ashes 2d.) 43s. 3d. 

Wrights. (Anglo-Saxon wryhia^ of wrycan, to work to labour), an arti- 
ficer, as wheelwright, shipwrights. (B. Die.) When used uncompounded, 
it implies a worker in wood, a carpenter. Various entries of their work and 
wages appear in the Accounts, for which see Index. The wrights' work at 
the erection of Gawthorpe Hall commenced in March 1600, when two 
wrights (six days at 4d.) received 48.; June, a wright four days at Mytton 
wood (4d.) 16d. ; October, a wright six days making scaffolds in that wood, 
28.; January 1601, a wright three and a half days sawing of boards at 
Grawthorp*e, 1 O^d, &c. See also Timber, Joiners, and for wages Appendix 
II. 

Writs. (Latin Breve ; from writan, Anglo-Saxon to write). The king's 
precept in writing under seal, issuing out of some Court to the sheriff or 
other person, and commanding something to be done, touching a suit or 
action, or giving commission to have it done. (Terms de ley.) Also a 
formal letter of the king's, in parchment, sealed with a seal, directed to some 
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jodge, officer, minister, &c., at the suit or plaint of a subject, requiring to 
We a thing done, for the cause briefly expressed, which is to be discussed 
Ui the proper court according to law. {Old Na(, Br,) Of writs there are 
dirers kinds, in many respects ; some arc grounded on rights of action, some 
tre in the nature of commissions ; some are mandatory and extra-judicial, 
tiid others remedial ; some are patent, or open, others close or sealed up ; 
Some issue at the suit of parties, some are of oihcc, some ordinary, and 
others of privilege ; some writs are directed to the sheriff, others, in special 
Gasea, to the party. Amongst others arc writs of assurance, deliTery, entry, 
Inqoirj of damages, rebellion, &c. {Jacob,) In the Accounts, in July 15879 
a writ of quorum nomin& cost 2s. 6d. ; another in September 1580, 2s. 6d. ; 
September 1590, for serving a writ for the execution of the cattle recovered 
at Lancaster, j£4.; 1592, July, to the sheriffs man for execution of a writ 
«f James Horrocks and George Yate, 40s. ; 1590, a quorum nominA, 28. 6d ; 
1598, August, for the diet of the sheriff when he did execute the writ of 
Uberaiey Sds. 9d. ; 1618, December, paid to Mr. Holt, undershcriff, for the 
remainder of Mr. Hancock's writ, 26s. In the reign of Ilcnry VI. the 
king's collectors, and other accountants, were much perplexed in passing their 
accounts, by new extorted fees, and were forced to procure a then late in* 
vented writ of quorum nomin&, for allowing and suing out their quietus at 
their own charge, without allowance of the king. {Chron, Angl,) Liberate 
18 a writ to the sheriff of a county, for the delivery and possession of lands 
and goods extended, or taken upon the forfeiture of a recognizance. {Jacob,) 
Wtohe, Tbb. a name given to the natural salt springs, as North -wich, 
Nant-wich, Middle-wich and Droit-wich. (See note on Salt.) In the Ac- 
counts, in 1590, July, the toll in the Wyche [probably North- wich, as the 
nearest] on two crineokes of salt [costing 31s.] 4d. ; 1591, June, toll at the 
Wyche for three and a half crynokcs of salt [costing 548.] 8d. ; 1600, Au- 
gust, four metts of Wych salt for the house use at Gawthorpe (3s. 4d.) 
Ids. 4d. 

Wtlltsell, Ingram. The Scheie or School Bank Estates seem to have 
been bought of him, for a certain sum in hand and an annuity for a term or for 
life. In the Accounts, in June 1856, was paid to him in part payment of 
the purchase of Scholebanck, as appeareth by a particular under his own 
hand, £77 5s. 4d. ; in August 1589, to him, in part payment of his annuity, 
£3 68. 8d. ; March 1590, to him, of his annuity, 40s.; July 1591, his an* 
nuity due at Pentecost, j£d 6s. 8d. 

Yaij>i OB Galob. These are north country forms of the Asglo- Saxon ^M^ 
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inoTiej, tribute, fine, tax. It is derived from gildan to pay ; geld, the thing 
paid ; and hence the were or wehr-geld was the price or yalae of a man 
slave; theorf-geld, that of a beast. As to tribute, -it will suffice to name 
Dane-geld and horn-geld, a tax for homed beasts within a forest. Some- 
times the penalty was the value of a thing, and then it was called an-geld 
(one-geld); if of double the value, twy-geld. So any land or property 
liable to be taxed to the king was called ^' geldable/' The word is still 
retained in the north in " nout-geld" or " neat-geld," the rate paid for the 
agistment of cattle. {B, Gloss,) One variety of the word \s guilds a corporation 
on the principle of the members contributing money pa3rments to the common 
fund ; and, as g and y are convertible, the " guild-houses" or " geld-houses,'* 
have come to be named "yield" or " yeild-houses," of which the boun- 
daries in Withington are described in a deed of 11th Edward II. (1317-18), 
and ^' the yeld-house ditch" is named in various documents. In the time of 
our Accounts, yald or gald seems to have been in Lancashire the general and 
popular name for any local rate or tax, levied either by the church-wardens 
or church-ma8ter, or by the constable or other local authority. In itself it 
did not imply any fixed amount or rate, but simply a compulsory tax. In 
this respect it differed from the tenths, fifteenths, and subsidies (see notes 
thereon). The entries in the Accounts of galds are so numerous and various, 
and they are so often " galds of fifteenths," and so have been noticed under 
the head of Fifteenths, that it would be tedious to specify them fully here. 
Indeed the copious and discriminative Index renders this unnecessary, as 
will be seen by reference to the word Yalde or Galde, where those for 
various purposes are classified under 22 separate heads. 

Yarn. (Anglo-Saxon geam^ Icelandic and Swedish gam.) Spun wool ; 
woollen, linen, or cotton thread. ( Webs») In the Accounts, in NoTember 
1589, a quarter of a peke [? pack] of Irish yam and a lb. more, bought at 
Manchester, cost £4 14s. 9d. In February 1618, seven score of linen yam 
(22d.) 128. lOd. ; August 1592, paid for winding yam at Smithills 16d. ; 
August 1593, ditto 20d. 

Yatb or Yatss, James. This is a form of the word Gate or Gates. He 
seems to have been a bailiff or upper servant of Sir Richard Shuttleworth 
from 1596 ; and probably to have become steward to Colonel Richard 
Shuttleworth soon after he succeeded his uncle Lawrence ; but a volume of 
the Accounts from June 1606 to July 1608 being wanting, the time of his 
appointment cannot be ascertained. His name first occurs in the Accounts 
in December 1596. In May 1799, his whole years wages were only 40s. 
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From Jane 28th to November 14th 1608, he signed the accoants of expen- 
^'tore in London and Islington, and accounted and balanced with Col. 
Kcluurd Shnttleworth. See Index. 

YiiB OB Yates, Thomas. Another servant of the family for many years. 
^ Padiham church a brass plate in the floor of the centre aisle, near the 
^mmonion rails, thus records the birth, death and virtues of this faithful 

•Prvant of the family in a few lines of doggrel : — 

» 

** Here lies interred within this earth, 
Whom cruel death deprived of breath, 
Who, liyiDg threescore years and odd, 
Besigns again his soul to God. 
He was born in Coventry, 
In the county of Warwicke, 
in anno domini 1581, 
and servant to the right Worshipful 
Richard Shnttleworth 34 years, 
and died at Ghtwthropp 80 May 
Ano D*ni 1643. — Thomas Yate." 

It may be doubted whether the name at the end is that of the deceased or 
bis survinng relative, perhaps the composer of the epitaph and the placer of 
the stone. The name of Thomas Yate first occurs in the Accounts of De- 
cember 1609, when they were kept by James Yate. The entry is, to 
Thomas Yate for the exchange of his horse for a marc at Cowcill, 17s. He 
seems to have made periodical journeys on horseback, to London, when 
sums of money were delivered to him to make payments and purchases. In 
July 1620, was spent by Thomas Yates and his horse in his London jour- 
ney, d6s. He also went to Manchester, Wigan, York, Stourbridge Fair, &c. 
In July 1613, and January 1617, amongst the quarter's wages paid to 
^ serving men," Thomas Yate and James Yate received each 16s. 8d. ; or at 
the rate of £3 6s. 8d. (5 marks) yearly. For the entries see Index. 

Yatb, Mr., of Gray's Inn Lanb. This was a third and distinct per- 
son, for he is named when James keeps the accounts, and is always named 
as " Mr." and in the same month with " Thomas Yate." In December 1609, 
he appears to have received dOs. for diet, and it is likely that until tho 
Shutdeworths took a house at Islington, they stayed in that of Mr. Yate in 
Gray's Inn Lane. See Index. By a memorandum of March 12th 1883, 
in the hand writing of Paul Tickle, agent to Miss (now Lady Kay-) Shuttle- 
worth, of certain leases expired and running, it would seem that a family of 
Yate or Yates, described as yeomen (except Robert, a clerk or clergyman), 
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lived at Pickup Bank in 1711, and in 1735, William, Lawrence and Robert 
all resided at Yate Bank. They also held a farm of Davy-field, in Eccles- 
hill, of the Shuttleworths, for three lives, at a yearly rent of 21s., it being 
48 acres. 

Yellinob Wood. Probably the wood of Yealand Conyers, cigbt miles 
north of Lancaster. In August 1618, was received of Giles Cocksbut, for 
grass in Yellinge wood, 2s. 

Yeomen. A derivative oT the Anglo-Saxon geman^ i.e. common. €re^ 
men among the ancient Teutons, and Gemein among the modem, signifies 
common, and the g becoming y, is written yeman, signifying a commoner. 
( Verstegan.) A yeoman, whom our law calls " legalem hominem," is in the 
English a free bom man, that may dispend of his own free land in yearly 
revenues to the sum of 40s. sterling. {Smith* 8 Rep. AngL) An Elizabethan 
writer, quoting this definition, says, 40s. sterling, or £G as money goeth in 
our times. This sort of people have a certain pre-eminence and more 
estimation than labourers and the common sort of artificers, and these 
(yeomen) commonly live wealthily, keep good houses, and travell [labour] 
to get riches. They are also for the most part farmers to gentlemen, or at 
the leastwise artificei's, and with grazing, frequenting of markets, and keep- 
ing of servants (not idle servants, as the gentlemen do, but such as get both 
their own and part of their master s living), do come (o great wealth, inso* 
much that many of them are able and do buy the lands of unthrifty gentle- 
men, and often setting their sons to the schools, to the universities, and to 
the inns of court, or otherwise leaving them sufiicient lands, whereupon 
they may live without labour, do make them by those means to become 
gentlemen. And albeit they be not called " majster," as gentlemen are, or 
*'sir,** as to knights appertaineth, but only John and Thomas, &c. — [^subse- 
quently he adds : " they be called ' goodman Smith,' ' goodman Coot,' &c., 
and in law, * Edward Mountford, yeoman,*" &c.] — yet have they been 
found to have done very good service; and the kings of England, in 
foughten battles, were wont to remain among them (who were their foot- 
men) as the French kings did among their horsemen; the prince thereby 
showing where his chief strength did consist. {Uarri.) 

Yoke. {Jugum Latin ; geoc Anglo-Saxon.) A piece of timber, hollowed 
or made curving towards each end and fitted with bows for receiving the 
necks of oxen, by which means two are connected for drawing or plough- 
ing. {Webs.) In Febraary 1590, six yokes were well ironed for 3s. ; June 
1594, three ox-yokes cost 6d. ; in January 1601, four cost 2s. 8d. 
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York. There seems to have been considerable intercourse with York, 
in law matters, both civil and ecclesiastical : and for purposes of purchase of 
goods, &c. In April 1590, Thomas Grimshaw spent Gs. 2d., when he 
went to York to receive £20 ; November, 20 gallons tar, and carriage from 
York to the Smithills, 15s.; April 1591, paid to Huete [Huet or Hewitt] 
the waitt of York [one of the city minstrels] 2s. ; September, spent by 
Robert Aspden, going to and coming from York and being there, his horse 
and himself, eight days [at the assizes] 13s. lOd.; July 1592, to Henry 
Shuttleworth, by the appointment of Sir Richard, to go about business of his 
to York, £5.; on page 76 (September 1592) is a note of the charges of 
James Leigh and his man, Henry Shuttleworth and myself [Thomas Shuttle- 
worth] from Smithills to York and home again. October, spent by me, 
Thomas Shuttleworth, in my journey to York from Smithills, with other 
charges as folio weth [see p. 77] ; February 1594, two couple of organ [ling, 
the greatest sort of North sea fish] which came from York, 16s. ; July 1605, 
paid in York, for one ton of iron, of flat bars, £12. The charges of eight 
horses and three men from Gawthorpe to York and from York home again, 
in horse meat 9s., men 9s. 3d.; December 1612, paid to Sir Thomas 
Dawney knt., sheriff then of York, certain arrearages due to his majesty 
for Forcet, 28s. 

YowLERiNGEs. The youlring or yellow-ring, was a common name for 
the yellow-hammer (^Emberiza citrineila) also called the yellow bunting. 
Few of our native birds are more delicately and beautifully coloured. 
During the winter it collects in small flocks, or associates with flocks of the 
common bunting, and pairs in spring. In the Accounts, in December 1591, 
larks and yowleringes cost 4d. ; December 1595, sixteen sparrows and 
yowlwringes, two snipes and two snipe-knaves, 16d. 
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^H , Aleinnder, 252. 


Bonkes, Edmund. 258. ^^^H 


^H , EadoUIT, 190, 417. 


Banka, Ann, dairj moid. 47. ^^^ 


^B . Richard, of Great Lerer, 416. 


Bannister, Mr., 157, 191. 426. 1 


^H , Ralph, 52, 116, 127. 


, Mr.ofAllh»m.42,67. 


^H , Theophilus, 203, 417. 


. Mr., of the Bank, sonda fi.li, 207. 


^B , William, 93, 417. 


, Mr., ofStsjnton, 1. 


^B A.pd8i., Robert, 1 1. 67, 62, 68, 74, 75, 79, 


, John, 122. 


^H 81, 83, 85, 93. 96, 104, 118. 121, 134, 


, Thomas. 186. 


^H 417 ; his wages, 30, 37, 38, 47, 51, 66, 


_, Wilfrod, 15, 91, 93, 96, 96, 97, 118. 


^H 73 i tsbliiig, IG, 31, £6; loon to, 66. 


Barbie, Abel, 197. 


^^H AseecBmentB, 223, 247, 41 S. 


Barbon, 66, 69, 70, 94, 116, 110. 121, 149 


^H Astela.ve, Rev. Mr., 85, 418. 


et pu«im, 427 ; tenant* of. 93, 96. 98 ; 


^B , GelTre;, 5, 2a 


rent of, 131. 123; courts held at, 48, 


^H , John, 30. 


51, 52, 75, 98. 


^B Astler OrocD, 72, 41S. 


Barbnn pork, 121, 123, 253 ; deer from. 


^H AbIod, Peter, 33. 


47. 


^H , Mr., 6, 12, 20; oenda deer, 90, 


Borcrofte, Robert, 97. 


^H 


, WiUiam, of the Grange, tanner, 115. 


^V AstoD'a MaMhejlgr Guide, S76. 


, Mr., 122, 210, , 


^B AlLertOn fur. 195, 418. 


Bard, Mr., 160. ^^J 


, James, of Loatock, 8, 21, 39, 101. 


Bsrea, Roger, 39. ^^^^1 


418; seDd. lamb, 40. 


Bark, 91, 92, 93, 96, 145. 431. ^^^H 


-, Homlrej, 2, 3, 4, 17. 30. 


Barker, James, 38. ^^^^1 


Atkinson, Leonard, Q. 


, John, thresh^-, 73. ^^H 


^H Austin, Praneis, 249, 419. 


, Mr., Tiesr of Forcot, 9S. ^^^ 


^K Austwick, 123, 127. 189, 255, 419 ; reata 


Borlej, 3, 4, 6. 7, 9, 11, 16. 19. 2S. 91, 1 


^H of, 141. 


93, 118, 121, 132, 127, 166, 227. 230, 


^H Aioidaneo, 9S, 293, 419. 


423 ; getting and mowine, 48. J 


^B Axes. 36. H 44, 48. 103, 150, 1B6, 203, 


BBtley seed, 73, 134, 142, 160, 151. 178. 1 


^B 217, 239, 419. 


Barm, 145, 447. J^^H 


^B Ailetrees, 338, 419. 


Barnard CosUe, 149. 431. ^^^B 




Baron, Aloi., 360. ^^^B 




Hen., 231. ^^^B 


^B Barkatone (baking .loac), 133, IBO, 168, 


Borone, John, 15, 91. ,^^^^^^H 


^m 162.420. 


Barratise, ,^^^^^^^M 


^B B>«on. 133, 135, 420. 


Barrels, 100, 116, 431. ^^^^^^^^H 
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^ttrowfoid, 169, 431. 

^■rton in AmounderneM, 97, 20^ 264, 

438. 
Birton boat, 86, 66, 434. 
bartons of Holme^ genealogy of, 289. 
^*^- of SmithfllB, 482. 
Barton, Sir Thomas, 267. 
•-— , Mr., 77, 92, 184, 206, 206, 209, 

237, 263, 432. 
• 1 Fleetwood, her diyorce from Lord 

Molynenx, 272 ; marriefl Colonel Bich- 

ard Shottleworth, 173; account of, 802, 

303. 
., Jo., 217, 227, 236, 244. 
-, Bandal, 83. 
-, Robert, 271. 
-, slater, 162. 
IBaaketa, 62, 102, 132, 178, 202, 434. 
:Baaons, 103, 142, 160, 176, 219, 434. 
:Ba3ae, 130, 434. 

Saaterdes wardens (the warden pear), 69. 
Battersea, 434 ; excursion to, 176. 
Battledore, 176, 436. 
Bayine, Richard, of Chester, 74. 
Baxenden, John, 129, 130. 
Baxter, Mr., 263. 
Bayl^, Thomas, 37, 172. 
Baynham, Mr., 242, 249. 
Beans, 16, 17, 91, 96, 118, 121, 122, 123, 

180, 181, 184, 204, 206, 436 ; binding, 

42; shearing, 48. 
Beards, 437. 
Bearward, 201, 438. 
BeasU, 440. 

Beast gate, 1, 4, 16, 439. 
Beare, 109, 440. 
Beds, 440; feather, 214; truckle, 176, 

178 ; trundle, 206 ; wheel, 238. 
Bedsteads 440. 
Bee^ 26,'l38,*147, 176, 178, 202, 204, 

206, 206, 232, 244, 441. 
Beer, 176, 1/7, 178, 179, 442. 
Bees, 444. 

Beggars, licensed, 446. 
Bell founders, 149, 446. 
' ringing, 21, 446. 
BeUows, 113, 127, 133, 166, 447. 
Bendewode G^rerffe, 22. 
Bends, 164. 
Benslaye, 64. 

Bent (coarse grass), 220, 223, 447. 
Berme (barm), 146, 447. 
Besoms, 176, 197, 260, 252, 4.i7. 
Bewseye Hall, 64, 65, 447. 
Bibles, 222, 448. 



I BikerstalTe, Lewis, 26. 
Billets, see Faggots. 
BiUies, 16, 34. 
BiUington, 116, 448. 
Bills, 186, 448. 
Binding com, 190, 448. 
Bindlowes, Mr., 69, 92. 
Birch, Ellen, her wages, 141. 
Birchall, wife, 13, 24. 

, Elizabeth, 200. 

, JeffVey, 256. 

, William, 7, 20, 92, 189 ; his wagM, 

46, 162, 186. 
Birchowe, Thomas, 143. 
Birds, 449. 

Bird catching, 193, 449 ; see Calling. 
Birdlime, 189, 448. 
Birkett, James, 233. 

, John, 236. 

Birom, Henry, 78. 

, Jane, her wages, 46. 

Birrie, John, 66. 
Birtles, Raph, 29. 

y William, 26, 27, 28. 

Birtwistle, Mr., 173. 

croft, 166, 449. 

Bishop's clerk, 34. 

Bishopthorpe, 76. 

Bits, 449 ; tinning and bossing, 102, 115 ; 

see Harness. 
Blackbirds, 111, 114, 116, 460. 
Blackburn, 9, 16, 17, 27, 47, 68 eijtauim. 

, vicar of, 37. 

Blackcock, 57, 450. 

Blacketer, Mr., attorney, 68, 90. 

Blackrod, 6, 7, 11, 16, 19, 31, 70, 103. 

tithes, 33, 38. 

tithe-bam, 40, 50. 

tithe-corn, 47, 60. 

tithe-corn silver, 41, 66, 62. 

Blacks (cloth), 90, 449. 

Blakey, Mr., 38, 191. 

Blankets, manufacture o^ 37, 39, 191, 

460. 
Bleaching, 230, 461. 
Bleasdale, Ralph, 2, 14. 
Bleeding horses, 81, 461. ^ 

cattle, 10, 30, 79, 106, 452. 

calves, 61, 107, 463. 

Blencorst, James, 162. 

Blendings (mixed grain), 114, 453. 

Blomefleld's HUtory qf Norfolk ^ 341. 

Blue, powder, 176, 453. 

Blundell, Mr., 217, 222, 288. 

Boat-hire, 463. 
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Bodice, 225, 239, 242, 260, 454. 

Bohemia, King of, 246, 464. 

Bold, 6, 54, 55, 58. 

Bold, Mr., 18, 55, 70, 72, 144, 454 ; sends 

presents of deer, &o., 40, 46, 48, 49, 53, 

64, 59, 63, 67, 75, 79, 82, 90, 106, 109, 

113. 
BoUand, 10, 232. 
Bolting cloth, 101, 188, 456. 
Bolts of rushes, 139, 456. 
Bolton, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 46, 70 et pas- 

iim^ 455; court at, 27, 78; prebend 

receipts of, 118 ; poor in, 113 ; show 

at, 11. 

butcher, 88. 

church, 21, 22. 

fair, 10, 11, 15, 19, 39, 114. 

moor, 96. 

rectory, 122. 

tithes, 33. 

tithe-corn, 42, 48, 56. 

— — tithe-corn silver, 41, 62. 

tolls, 120. 

, Vicar of, 96, 105, 117 ; money lent 

to, 49, 111 ; repaid, 96 ; his " wages," 

58, 101, 113 ; stipend, 117. 

, Little, 6, 10, 64, 69 et passim, 456. 

, Mr., 80, 89, 103. 

Boltoners, 46. 

Bonds (in law), 77, 78, 91, 97, 103, 456. 

Books, 50, 105, 108, 112, 115, 162, 191, 

210, 220, 232, 238, 239, 242, 243, 250, 

252, 456. 
Boons, 17, 118, 121, 123, 256, 457. 
Booth, Charles, 122. 

, James, of llapton, 138. 

, Laurence, of Symondston, 137. 

, Thomas, 232, 

Boothman, J ohn, 241. 

Boots, 202, 204, 223, 227, 457. 

for horses, 107, 458. 

, white, 229. 

Boot-hoso, 18, 457. 

Bottles, 188, 236, 238, 458. 

Boudwyn, Nicholas, 38. 

Boughs, 177. 

Boulton, Elizabeth, dairy maid, wages, 46. 

Boundary marks, 203. 

Bows, 5, 6, 204, 205, 458. 

, steel, 201. 

Bow staff, 204. 

strings, 6, 150, 203. 

Boxes, 222, 224, 237, 250, 460. 

Boys, wages of; see Wages. 

Bracing (breaking) hemp and flax, 110. 



Brackens, 247, 460 . • 

Braddyll, Mr., 148, 147, 149, 151, 169^ 

169, 236, 245, 461. 

, John, of the Portfield, 146, 461. 

Bradlaye, 44, 81. 

Bradley, Arthur, 57, 81. 

Bradshaghe, 3. 

Bradshawe, Alexander, 72 ; sends preMott 

of heath hens, 66. 

, Elixabeth, 208. 

, Laurence, 81. 

Bradshaye, Mr., 91, 461 ; hounds from, 

207. 

, Mrs., 91. 

Bradshe, Roger, 146. 

Bran, 178, 462. 

Branched yelrets, 462. 

Brandlesome, 230. 

Brashe, Henry, 44. 

Brass, 39, 81, 223, 230, 460; casting in, 

39. 
Brawn, 227, 462. 
Bread, 16, 29, 78, 176, 177, 210, 236, 463. 

, horse, 180. 

, wheaten, 8, 25, 26, 31, 38, 48, 62, 

64, 114, lib, 142, 168, 169, 173, 196. 
-, white, 126. 



Brcars, Thomas, 186. 
Breakfast Table of Queen Elizabeth, 376. 
Breakfasts, 76, 77, 183, 192, 468. 
IJream, 43, 44, 63, 64, 70, 71, 101, 104, 

105, 108, 111, 116, 200, 469. 
Breeches, 189, 196, 202, 205, 470 ; lining 

to, 106, 
Breechff moor, 233. 
Breres, Mr. 221. 
Brereton, Sir William, 93, 471. 
, Mr., of Worsley, 113, 121, 471; 

pike from, 108. 
Bretherton, Thomas, 31. 

, William, 3. 

Brcttenbye, 126, 144, 254. 
Brewhouso, 251, 471. 
Brewing, 5, 9, 32, 471. 
Brick makers, 106. 
Bricks, 18, 71, 162, 201, 472. 
Bridge, Christopher, 13, 20, 32. 
Bridgend, — , 165. 
Bridges, 7, 473 ; see Yald. 

, building, 21. 

Bridges, William, cook, 179. 
Briggs, Mr. 134. 
Brimstone, 25, 176, 210, 473. 
Bristol, MS. Chronicle of, 341. 
Broadhead, 170. 
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|h>eiide,474. 

|fockfbrt nSrookfoot), 147, 474. 

Bromlaje, Mr^ sends pesseeods, 68. 

Brooke, Hugh, his rent, 41. 

*- — , Bobert, 4^ 27. 

Brookes, Mr., 27. 

Brooklime, 474. 
Brougli HiU £ur, 251. 
BrounyUiye, Thomas, 91. 
Brown, "Old," 85. 
Browne, Williain, 18. 

~' f JUT., Srv. 

^ Mr., Westhonghton, 96. 

Brownlaye, Mr. 36, 91 ; calf from, 49. 

Bmneres, Edward, 188. 

Sniahes, 209, 474. 

Brassies of wode (besoms), 80. 

Brjn park, 46. 

Buckles, 20, 66, 105, 249, 474. 

Buckram, 225, 286, 244, 475. 

Buff jerkin, 475 ; see Jerkins. 

BnU, Mr., 222. 

Bollock, Hngh, 31. 

Bulls, 44, 88, 93, 130, 146, 156, 157, 172, 
196, 220, 475 ; bull stirk, 9. 

Bumbast, 225, 476. 

Burgonet, 476. 

Burial expenses, 16, 84-86, 476. 

Burke's Commoners, 261. 

Bumes, Mr., 86 

Burnley, 9, 17, 27, 38, 58 el passim, 
477. 

court, 206, 246. 

fair, 38, 88, 172, 242, 255, 256. 

market, 217. 

mill, 240, 253, 254. 

wood, 189. 

Burton, Thomas, 16. 

Bury, 9, 17, 478. 

fair, 40, 44, 116, 130, 172. 

, parson of, 53. 

Bushel, 478. 

Busk or Bustian, 478. 

Buskins, 479. » 

Butchers, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 84, 88, 118, 
119, 120, 235, 479. 

Butler, Mr., 189, 190. 

Butter, 6, 8, 76, 119, 127, 128 129, 130, 
131, 133, 135, 138, 143, 156, 171, 176, 
177, 180, 196, 202, 206, 207, 211, 226, 
230, 234, 479. 

cakes, 187, 481. 

Butterfield, Robert, 202. 

Buttery, 481; weekly consumption in, 
215, 217, 223, 227, 228, 245. 



Buttings (bunUngs), 185, 482. 

Buttons, 68, 65, 101, 107, 109, 110, 116, 

117, 184^ 157, 172, 194, 205, 218, 222, 

225, 229, 235, 240, 482. 

, long, 243. 

, Paris, 224. 

Buttres, 9. 
Bynam, Mr., 237. 
Byram, clothier, 232. 
Byron, Sir John, 52. 

Cabbages, 488. 

Caddis, 483. 

Cade (a tale of 1000), 50, 71, 483. 

Cakes, 483. 

Calamine, 238, 483. 

Calfcote, calf-house, 12, 88, 90, 100, 484. 

Calico, 191, 205, 484. 

CalUng, 216, 225, 241, 247, 484; see 

Caw ling. 
Calres, 5, 16, 22, 79, 92. 115, 119, 120, 

122, 137, 187, 200, 201, 218, 219, 229, 

356, 258, 485. 
feet, 84, 101, 178, 187, 188, 189, 

202, 208, 486. 
heads, 66, 67, 71, 187, 189, 195, 208, 

486. 

hearts, 189. 

tongues, 195, 486. 

Camaea ('* cammancke"), 109, 486. 

Cambric, 208, 252, 486. 

Candles, 126, 177, 191, 197, 202, 207, 

209, 210, 486. 

, white, 130, 131, 132, 139. 147, 167. 

, making, 214, 223, 228, 234. 

Candle piths, 75, 82. 

rushes, 11, 13, 196, 228, 245. 

Candy, 225, 487. 

CaneU (cinnamon), 487. 

Cannel ; see Coal. 

Cans, 238, 487. 

Cantrell, Alexander, weaver, 37, 89. 

Canvass, 7, 12, 13, 20, 21, 34, 38, 50, 51, 

55, 89, 109, 112, 127, 129, 131, 132, 

133, 134, 135, 140, 143, 163, 157, 169. 

160, 162, 170, 172, 188. 189, 197, 226. 

227, 236, 237, 246. 250, 488. 

, Normandy, 218. 

, weaving, 61. 

Capers, 229, 488. 

Caplehurst. 110. 

Capons, 17, 19, 44, 45, 46, 48, 59, 61, 67. 

69, 83, 176, 178, 187, 199, 228, 281. 

489. 
Caps, 148, 219, 489. 
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GardiDg, 250, 490. 

Cards, 216, 219. 

, playing, 490. 

Carduus benedictua, 491. 

Carering, 128, 491. 

Cargrasse, 101, 492 ; see Scargrasse. 

Garmadine, 561. 

Caroche, 181, 243, 244, 245, 492. 

Carousse, 58. 

Carp, 493. 

Carpenters, 178, 494. 

Carraways, 132, 494. 

Carreke, 495. 

Carriage, 7, 16, 19, 26, 27, 38, 44^ 61, 65, 
133, 139, 147, 167, 495; to Barton, 
202; to Blackburn, 17 ; to Bolton, 59; 
to Burnley, 134 ; to Chester, 29, 45, 
59, 65, 74 ; to Chorley, 151 ; to Colne, 
148, 217, 233, 240; to HaUfax, 110, 
129, 200, 202, 221 ; to Hoole, 105, 158, 
185, 186; to Inskipp, 207; to Liver- 
pool, 81 ; to London, 10, 30, 38, 41, 42, 
45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 53, 62, 67, 72, 75, 
88, 102, 115, 159, 176, 177, 178, 185, 
190, 196, 197, 199, 207, 209, 216, 226, 
231, 234, 236, 243, 250; to Manches- 
ter, 41, 79, 89, 106, 116 ; to Bochdale, 
78; to Stourbridge, 54, 55, 76, 104, 
107, 252 ; to Warrington, 68, 78 ; to 
York, 62, 210, 229, 233. 

Carriages, ^7. 

Carrots, 177, 497. 

Carrot seed, 240, 247. 

CarryeU, Balim, 110. 

Cart and carters, 137, 167, 497. 

Carters, wages of, 133, 137, 138, 156. 

Casks, 29, 45, 53, 498 ; see Bundlet. 

Castle, 192, 498. 

Catowyghe, Bichard, 98. 

Catterack, Mr., 90. 

Cawling, 142, 499 ; see Calling. 

Caytrel, 127, 499. 

Calling rooms, 156, 158, 499. 

Celler, Christopher, 230. 

, John, 247. 

Chafing dish, 177, 214, 218, 499. 

Chairs, 206, 499. 

Chansey, Mr., 177. 

Charcoal, 176, 500. 

Chamock, Mr., 22, 96. 

, William, 113. 

Charterers, 15, 20, 91, 95, 500. 

Chassebells, 204, 500. 

Chattock, Bossy, 208. 



Cheese, 50, 119, 128, 130, 181, 185. 188, 

143, 146, 169, 500. 

, Holland, 178, 180. 

Cheese press, 39. 

Tat ("chessott"), 103, 243, 502. 

Chefihttes, 29. 

Chequerbent, 32, 46, 500. 

Cherries, 89, 176, 502. 

Cheseboulle seed, 190, 608. 

Chester^ 29> 82, 75, 78, 88 ei patnm, 503. 

, assizes at, 112, 119, 120. 

, dieting of iustioes at, 58, 94. 

, expenses during assixea at, 64, 61, 

104. 

, preparation for yisit to, 67, 

-, bishop of, 94, 122. 



Chests, 208, 504. 

Chetham, Bobert, 101. 

Cheyons (chubs), 200, 201, 809, 604. 

Chickens, 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 80, 81, 82, 

37, 38, 39, 46, 58, 66, 80, 82, 88, 100, 

110, 112, 116, 143, 167, 177, 187, 188, 

199, 201, 202, 209, 231, 240, 242, 249» 

250, 251, 504. 
Chimneys, 70, 179, 605. 
Chipping, parish o^ 148, 606. 
Choir, 131, 505. 
Cholbanke, 22. 
Chorley, 21, 39. 

fiiir, 98. 

ChristaU (? KirkstaU), 76, 77. 
Christmas, 79, 505. 
Church Hills, 254, 258. 
Churchmasters, 6, 41, 64» 606. 
Churchwardens, 100, 131, 146, 162» 196, 

220, 226, 237, 506. 
Cinnamon, 189, 224, 234, 248, 606. 
Circuits of the Judges, 79, 98, 606. 
Citation, 76. 

CUpham Hall, 195, 268, 266. 
Clapoune, Mrs., of Chester, wine sent her, 

74. 
Claret ; see Wine. 
Clarke, Kilen, her wages, 179. 
Clary seed, 213, 508. 
Cky, William, 36. 
Clayton, 144, 

, Mr., 186, 204, 217. 

, Ja.,228. 

, Jane, dairy maid, her wages, 288. 

Clenohc, Mr. Justice, 98. 

Clergy, 508. 

Clerks of churches, 208, 218, 606 ; their 

wages, 165, 178, 229, 280. 
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Olitheroe, 18, 89, 106, 110, 118, 119, 122, 

126, 128, 131, 149 etpauim, 509. 
— ■ — , lime stone (rom, 62, 54. 

mill, 118, 166. 

Cloaks, 221, 224, 609; clasps for, 100. 
Clocks, 16, 26, 89, 41, 106, 111, 1 22, 246, 

255, 510. 
Clogging, 148. 
Clogs, 132, 511. 

Closes of land, 3, 4, 14, 16, 20, 43, 96. 
Cloth, 25, 66, 147, 194, 205, 233, 234, 
235, 240, 511 ; bolting, 62, 73, 147, 
152 ; colouring and dressing, 108. 

, canvas, 196. 

, cotton, 72, 79. 

, cupboard, 82, 562. 

, flaxen, 45, 46, 61, 191. 

, frieze, 51. 

^ hair, 106, 160, 204. 

, housewife, 39. 

-, line, 156, 15a 

, linoi, 49, 106, 111, 193, 194, 201, 

205. 

, sacking, 66.. 

-, woollen, 612. 



Clothes, making and mending, 104, 109, 
110, 111, 114, 117, 616. 

aothmg, 201, 516. 

Clouts, 5, 6, 7, 10, 31, 32, 616. 

aores, 18, 32, 132, 140, 170, 178, 193, 
196, 224^ 249, 516. 

Clyster pipe, 44. 

Coach, 517. 

Coach hire, 180. 

Coachman, 175. 

Coal, 7, 38, 42, 47, 49, 65, 80, 81, 89, 103, 
105, 108, 109, 112, 116, 117, 134, 135, 
140, 148, 156, 168, 170, 177, 178, 179, 
187, 194, 200, 226, 232, 618 ; hewing, 
88. 

, Cannel, 31, 38, 46, 66, 69, 67, 76, 

81, 90, 105, 106, 109, 111, 113, 117, 
620. 

Coat, 520 ; making, 46. 

Coat of man, 44, 46, 51, 620 ; manufac- 
ture of, 46, 52. 

Coates, an Oxford carrier, 209. 

Cockete, Margery, spinner, 78. 

Cockles, 7, 13, 16, 22, 35, 36, 43, 64, 71, 
80, 87, 101, 102, 105, 106, 112, 149, 
160, 179, 198, 218, 229, 240, 621. 

Cockshot, Kooshotte, Roger, 69, 129, 
206. 

, Edward, 226. 

, George, 220. 



Cockshot, Giles, 166, 244, 266. 

, Grace, 252. 

, Hugh, 149, 243, 247. 

, John, 189, 190. 

, Margaret, 127, 

, — , 127, 129, 134. 

, widow, 255. 

Code (teu commandments), 82. 

Codfish, 54, 121. 

Codlins, 102, 101, 111, 522. 

Cofier, 522 ; covering a, 79. 

Coffin, 72, 522. 

Cogan, Cockygen, Skoggan, Mr., of Man- 
chester, apothecary, 64, 72, 73, 81, 
522. 

Coins of Elizabeth's reign, 523. 

found in Gawthorpe Uall, 329, 525. 

Coire, Richard, 31. 

Cokenete, James, 42. 

Coknete, cocke nott, 20, 41, 83, 203, 526 ; 
mending, 54. 

Coldcoats, manor of, 526. 

Coliandcr or Coriander seed, 190, 526. 

Collar maker, 50. 

CoUock (a paU), 237, 527. 

Cohie, 9, 17, 27, 58 et pauim, 527. 

fiiiir, 38. 

Colthurst, Abraham, 173. 

, John, 156. 

, Richard, 231, 238. 

Colts, 165, 527. 

Combs, 133, 228, 250, 527. 

Comfits, 212, 213, 223, 627. 

Commissioners, 209, 233, 237, 246. 

Common, right of, 256, 528. 

Communion, 528 ; payment at, 236 ; pri- 
vate administration of, 44, 50, 66, 103, 
116 ; wine for, 108, 122. 

Compasses, 252, 529. 

Coneys, 44, 70, 79, 185, 529. 

Confectionery, 530. 

Constable, 530; of BUckrod, 22; of Bol- 
ton, 7 ; of Little Bolton, 10, 31, 36, 48, 
52, 53, 56, 62; of Burnley, 220; of 
Eocleston, 36; of Habergham Eaves, 
131, 196, 243 ; of HaUiweU, 10, 30, 36, 
42, 44^ 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 55, 56 ; of 
Harwood, 113; of IghneU, 238; of 
Lostock, 30, 36, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 
56 ; of Padiham, 131, 133, 134, 138, 
195, 201, 208, 240; of Rivington, 113; 
of Sharpies, 6, 11, 17, 21, 30. 

Constable, Sir Henry, 96. 

Cooke, Henry, his wages, 217. 

Cookery, 686. 
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Cooks, 10, 20, 32, 63, 64, 116, 179, 636 ; 

wages of, 223, 231, 251. 
Coolers, 178, 641. 
Coomb, 641. 
Coopers, 46, 66, 70, 74, 88, 139, 141, 142, 

149, 168, 168, 179, 187, 641 ; wages of, 

230,237,242. 
Copeland, John, his wages, 185. 
Coppe, William, his wages, 63. 
Copperas, 103, 116, 237, 642. 
Cops, 61, 644. 
Copthurst, 115, 122, 139, 166, 167, 168, 

263, 254, 544. 
Copyholders, 196, 198, 644. 
Corake, 221, 645. 
Coral, 242, 250, 646. 
Cords, 16, 26, 34, 36, 39, 41, 46, 66, 83, 

105, 152, 546. 

, bed, 69, 127, 160, 167. 

, hemp, 57. 

, maljnge, 16. 

Coriander seed, 647. 
Corks, 75, 108, 200, 237, 646. 
Com, 122, 647. 
■^—^■^ seed, / «/. 

, binding, 190, 448. 

, losing, 131. 

Cornfield, 546. 

Coronation daj, 21, 648. 

Coroner's inquest, 17, 648. 

Cosmetics, 549. 

Cost (ribs) of veal, 88, 549. 

Cottage, 649. 

Cottam, Mr., 201. 

Cotton, 181, 184, 191, 206, 206, 221, 

226, 230, 231, 234, 235, 240, 244, 262, 

549. 
Coulthurste, Abraham, 104, 110, 114, 

126. 

, Adam, 79. 

Counters, 216, 556. 

Court rolls, 566; copies of the, 106; 

search of, 106. 
Coventry thread, 188, 192, 196, 666. 
Coyerohief, 657. 
Cowden mere, 162. 
Cowper, Isabel, dairy maid, her wages, 

41. 
Cowper, Biohard, 41. 
Cows, 9, 14, 16, 16, 92, 118, 120, 128, 

146, 147, 166, 209, 246, 256, 266, 268, 

667. 

(kine), gelde, 143. 

Craohes (racks), 101, 667. 
Cramstone, Bichard, 56. 



Cramtone, Yate, 66. 

, Crampton, Arthur, 25, 82, 39, 44^ 

47, 61, 68, 62, 65, 88. 
-, John, 89. 



Crannock, 29, 38, 45, 62, 59, 66, 558. 
Craven, 15, 22, 122. 

, Bichard, 14®, 159. 

Cream, 179, 65a 

Crechlaye, Boger, cook, 71, 75, 79. 

Criples, 217, 669. 

Crocke, Bio., of Northwood, 161. 

Crocklewood, 548. 

Crofte, James, Salter, 89. 

Croftlyffe or Crosscliff acres, 9, 12, 69, 

88. 
Crombocke, Jo., 207, 231. 
Crompton, Hamer, 2. 

, Balph, 117. 

Cronckshawe, Thomas, 104, 106. 

, widow, 230. 

Cronckshay, Q«orge, 210, 230. 

, John, 192. 

Cronkshaye, 110, 219, 569. 

Crosse, William, 223. 

Crossebanke, 659. 

Crosskell, 16. 

Crostafie, 72, 669. 

Croston, 100, 118, 569. 

Crouther, Thomas, 81. 

Crow-boy, 559. 

Cruells, 224, 226, 660. 

Cryer, 248, 660. 

Cucking stools, 133, 193, 243, 661. 

Cuckoo flower, 561. 

Cucumber, 176, 562. 

Cuncliffe, Mr., 245, 248. 

Cupboard cloths, 562. 

Curates, 100, 662. 

Curedeu, John, 87. 

Curlew, 60, 67, 70, 79, 105, 562. 

hilpp, 103, 563, 

Currants, 140, 141, 148, 169, 170, 178, 

186, 189, 190, 193, 196, 197, 210, 224^ 

242, 249, 563. 
Currycombs, 214, 664. 
Curwen, Sir Henry, 19. 
Custard poU, 242, 248, 564. 
Customs duties, 564. 
Cutler, 13, 166, 564 ; wages of, 46, 47. 

Dace, 106, 112, 666. 

Dagge, 21, 24, 41, 666. 

Dagger, 169, 243, 666. 

Daintree 192 

Dairy, ("deie"), 30, 83, 61, 567 1 weekly 
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oonsiimption in, at Otwthorpe, 215, 216, 
218, 219, 223, 227, 228,238, 245. 
r>aii7 nudds, 42, 46, 54, 78, 242. 
XhOun,— , 2. 

X>akjiM, Henry, 30. 

Dalton, Mr., 95. 

X>ane, John, of Tonworth, 38 ; see Deane, 
John. 

Dane or Deane Church, 7, 8, 10, 17, 18, 
25,30.567; Ticar of, 17, 4-i, 50, 65, 88, 
103,108,116; money giren to the Ticar 
of, 71 ; proctor of; 36 ; cikA of; 7, 10, 
39; hM wages, 39, 46, 53 ; money giren 
to him, 71 ; chnrchmaster of, 41 ; 
churchwardens o^ 99 ; communions at, 
41. 

Dates, 178, 190, 224, 252, 570. 

Darenport, Mr., 221. 

Dafidsone, Henry, thatcher, 45. 

, Richard, 30. 

Darie, Edward, 204. 

Dawnay, Sir Thomas, Ent., 205, 570. 

Dawson, CFeorge, 34. 

Daye, a surveyor, 59. 

Deane, Doctor, 183. 

, John, of Townsworth, 44, 62, 59, 66. 

Dearkes, the, 85. 

Debden, Peter, 3. 

Deer, 570. 

Delamere, forest of; 101, 572. 

Delph, for coal, 47 ; for stone, 126, 127. 

Demby John, his wife, 138. 

Demilance, 45, 52, 92, 107, 572. 

Denbigh assises, 122, 573. 

Denby, — -, 165. 

Derby, Henry 4th Earl of; 9, 34, 40, 43, 
49, 57, 59, 61, 68, 93, 573 ; his gifts of 
deer, Ac., 81, 40, 53, 60, 67, 79, 82 ; of 
a sturgeon, 73 ; of cloth for gown and 
coat, 84 ; purchase of lands from, 64. 

, Alice, countess dowager of, 118. 

574. 

Derwen (Darwen), 80, 574. 

Desagnlien, particulars of the family of, 
276, 279. 

Deware, Mr., deer from, 66. 

Dewehurst, Bobert, 55. 

Dewerest, Heniy, 17. 

Dud, 75, 574. 

Dioconson, Henry, 3, 24. 

, John, 12. 

, Thomas, 201. 

Diet or diet-money, 120, 122, 227, 574. 

of the justices, 9-1. 

of the sheriil^ 113. 



Digge binW, 67, 68, 75, 82, 575. 

Digiache, Ik 

Dike, 8, 575. 

Dinner, 61^ 76, 77, 86, 172, 183, 233, 238, 

239 575. 
Dishes, 6, 103, 128, 130, 135, 138, 155, 
i 165, 178, 206, 231, 57a 
i Dish dylker, 159. 

I thrower, 159, 160. 

Distaff spindles, 186, 578. 
DL^tresses (in Uw), 80, 96, 220, 579. 
Ditching, 6, 8, 17, 21, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 

at, 35, 37, 50, 62, 66, 73. 74, 83, 103, 

126, 132, 146, 149, 150, 160, 171, 216, 

579. 
DobsoD, Lawr. 251. 
Doctors, 579. 

Dodgcsonne, John, 28, 127. 
Dogs, 218, 220, 580. 
Dog couples, 210. 
Dog's meat, 216, 24a 
Doublet, 196, 201, 205, 581; 
Douchtie or Doughtie, Mr., 56, 57, 58. 
Douglas, Henry, 206, 230. 
Doves C'doTcnys"), 18, 583. 
Dowcarhey (Clithero), rent of, 121, 122. 
Downes, Mr., 583 ; doer from, 70, 75, 79, 

82, 8t, 90, 101, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109, 

111, 113, 115. 
Downham, 63, 87, 583. 
Dowsonue, George, 26. 
Dragon's blood, 190, 583. 
Drakes, 58, 581. 
Draper, 63. 
Draper, John, 36. 
Dress, 58-1. 
Dressing a cloak, 99. 

churches, 208. 

knd, 248. 

Drink, 8, 160. 

Driuking-cans of oak, 88. 

Drister, 227, 239, 2^18, 5^4. 

Drumanbie, George, 233. 

Drye leche, 78, 584. 

Drying com and malt, 127, 132, 134, 140, 

141, 143, 152, 1^. 
Drylouse, 4, 585. 
Drysdale, John, lime from, 89. 
Dubbing-hook, 60, 585. 
Dubcar (Padiham), 12, 15, 164^ 585. 
Dubler (a dish), 193, 586. 
Duchy of Lancaster, measengers of the^ 

42. 
Ducks, 118,256, 257, 586; see Drakes. 
Duckworth, Thomas, 213, 227, 240, 24a 

7q 
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Duckworth, Thomas, millwright, 12, 39 ; 

wages, 217. 
, William, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 17, 19, 

24, 27, 29, 30, 56, 65, 70, 87; his 

wages, 78. 
Dug£de, Hen., 228. 

J John, of Olitheroe, 169. 

Dung, 34, 74, 127, 141, 143, 238, 586 ; 

see Worthing. 
Dunnes, 185, 202, 586. 
Dust, 22, 146, 239, 246, 587. 
Dutton, Mr., of Dutton, 587 ; deer from, 

104. 
Dyeing, 39, 110, 115, 220, 225, 235, 244, 

247. 587. 

Earingo or Emynge bags, 44, 57, 76, 588. 

Earnest money, 60, 71, 242, 587. 

Easter roll, 588 ; of Bolton, 93, 118 ; of 

Heaton, 93. 

offerings, 180, 589. 

Eastwood, George, 198. 

, Richard, 181. 

Ecdes parsonage, 44, 589. 

Eccleshill, 80. 

Eccleston, 20, 24, 32, 66, 69 et passim^ 

589. ! 

House, 216. i 

, Mr., 100, 590 ; deer from, 39, 67. 

, young Mr., 118. 

Eden's State of the PooTy 334, 341 
Edish, edeshiog, 3, 4, 14, 15, 22, 223, 254, 

590. 
Edmundson, — , 3. 
Edmundstone, John, 56. 
Eels, 64, 209, 590. 

, conger, 71. 

, fresh, 36, 108, 112. 

, salt, 7, 43, 50, 80, 87, 105, 108, 111, 

116. 
Egburden, 2, 4, 38, 592. 
Egerton, Mr., 57, 592. 

, Mr., of Bidloy, 57. 

Egge (Edge), GUes, his wife, 110. 

Eggs, 48, 49, 63, 114, 177, 187, 202, 214, 

216, 223, 227, 229, 231, 591. 
Eies, eires, 255, 257, 592. 

, dead, 257. 

yate, 208. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 592. 

, the Lady, 209, 593. 

England in the 16th century, 594. 
Engrossiug, 598 ; cost of, 83. 
Entwistle, William, 91. 
E. O. box, 222, 698. 



Erles, erlynges, 5, 68, 599 ; see Ssmett 

Escheats, 599. 

Escheator, 599. 

Esop*s Fables, 105. 

Ethought, Richard, 96 ; see Eytonghe. 

Euxton, plague at, 186. 

Evans, John, deer from, 82. 

Ewes, 249, 254, 599. 

Exeunte money, 121. 

Exhibitions, 81, 89, 600. 

Extrctes (Estreats), 94, 98, 600. 

Eytoughe, — , 104. 

, Richard, 118 ; see Ethought. 

Fagot, 179, 600. 

Fairs, 601. 

Falitt, 139. 

Falle, 4, 14, 33, 231, 603. 

Falling bands. 111, 603 ; see fianda. 

Fallowfield, cousin, 120. 

Fallows, 603 ; stirring of, 245. 

Famines and Deaths, 604. 

Fanish Clife bridge 173. 

Fanshawe, Mr., 195. 

Fardel, 196, 605. 

Farmer's daily diet, 606. 

Farrand, Mr., 237. 

Fartell, — , 165. 

Faucets, 146, 225. 

Feamiside, Richard, 194. 

Feename, Mrs., 49. 

Fees, 97, 98, 101, 238, 241. 

, assise, 93, 119, 120. 

, bishop's, 119. 

for search of inventory, &o. at York, 

76, 77. 
Feilden, John, 144; see Fylden. 
Felkes, fellexes (felly), 89, 139, 172, 228, 

606. 
Felons, 11, 51, 606. 
Fennel or finkle, 606. 
Fenugreek, 225, 608. 
Fern ashes, 75, 190, 196, 202, 609. 
Feyinge or fehinge, 172, 199, 208, 219, 

230, 247, 606. 
Ffarington, Mr., 27, 31, 37, 43, 70, 84, 

176, 605; fish &c. from, 43, 50, 82; 

loan returned by, 91. 

, Thomas, 84. 

Ffield, David, 97. 

Ffitton, Sir Edward, 80. 

Fiddlers, 202, 203, 209, 225, 235, 609; 

of Heptonstall, 207; Mr. Ratoliffe's, 

230. 
Fiddles, 246, 250, 251, 609. 
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Rddfiurea, 63, 79, 101, 102, 104, 105, 
107, 108, 116, 609. 

:Fifteenth«, 6, 8, 10, 19, 20, 21, 29, 31, 49, 
68, 63, 100, 141, 168» 193, 217, 229, 
230, 610 ; Bee Yalds. 

for Astlef bridge, 59 ; for Armourer, 

195 ; Bolton church, 66 ; for Burnley 
dock, 246 ; for conyeyanoe of felons, 
51, 87, 201, 206, 207, 208 ; for Deane 
Church, 62, 64, 104 ; for furnishing &o. 
of soldicra, 43, 44, 113, 231 ; for fur- 
nishing soldiers to Ireland, 48, 55, 66, 
81, 126, 138, 146 ; for the highways, 
226 ; for the King, 188, 193 ; for the 
Kin^s carriage, 221, 226; for maimed 
soldiers, 238, 243; for match and 
powder for the beacons, 52, 237; for 
ox money, 60, 60, 64, 65, 160, 171, 205, 
226, 235 ; for the poor, 168, 229, 236 ; 
for the Queen, 33, 42, 43, 65, 66, 62, 63, 
69, 74, 78, 100, 113, 117, 129, 131, 149, 
160; for repairing bridged, 53, 186, 
193, 194, 226, 236, 237, 240 ; for re- 
pairing churches, 54, 77, 78, 113, 126, 
138, 208, 209, 214, 220, 223, 236, 238, 
240 ; for repairing highways, 220 ; for 
repairing sea cops, 61, 62, 64 ; for re- 
lief of the plague-infected, 186. 

^igs, 8, 65, 207, 218, 229, 612. 

^iles, 132. 

^ine money, 120. 

Fines, 93, 95, 97, 100, 110, 119, 121, 155, 
198, 222, 255, 256, 258, 613. 

First fruits, 110, 115, 120, 614. 

Fiflh, 10, 16, 17, 32, 46, 54, 179, 180, 181, 
186, 187, 200, 231, 614 ; fresh, 7, 160, 
168, 169; salt, 7, 60, 142, 149, 160, 
171 ; fresh water, 60 ; sea, 60, 168, 229 ; 
green, 179, 180, 667. 

Fishe John, 38. 

Fisher, — , 3. 

Fiahermen, 24, 25, 36, 65, 169. 

Fishing, 50, 620. 

Fishmongers, 621. 

Flails, 131, 621. 

Flannel, 250, 621. 

Flaskets, 149, 622. 

Flax, 108, 140, 191, 196, 198, 229. 622 ; 
preparation of, 21, 53, 69, 61, 66, 68, 
75, 100, 104, 108, 114, 169, 171 ; weed- 
ing, 74. 

Fleetwood, Sir Bichard, 222, 625. 

-, Mr., 8, 84, 35, 41, 624 ; fish from. 



64 ; rent paid to, 62. 

— , Mr., of the Pille^ fish from, 71. 



Fleetwood's Chromeon PfciofW^ 387, 

383. 
Fleme, 158, 625. 
Fletcher, Mr., of Longrworth, 76* 

, James, 193, 206. 

Flocks, 57, 107, 625. 

Flounders, 180, 625. 

Flour, 180, 625. 

Flower pots, 223. ■ 

Flowers, 625. 

Flukes, 87, 101, 104, 105, 106, 108, 111, 

112, 116, 170, 185. 
Flute, David, draper, in Chester, 63. 
Fodder, 139, 627. 
Fogge, Lawrence, carrier, 38, 67, 1&4> 

627. 

, Mr., 177. 

Fogffe's barn, 48. 

Foldes, James, 126, 127. 

Food, 627. 

Foote, —,113. 

Footmen, 142. 

Forcet, 6, 42, 43, 47, 57, 68, 70, 93, 205, 

241, 627 ; notice of, 330, 331 ; rents o^ 

93, 94, 96, 98, 121, 123, 124, 144, 165, 

165 ; law suit respecting, 70, 74, 75 ; 

court dinner at, 63. 

, bailiff of, 93, 98. 

, vicar of, 95. 

Fordes, Thomas, kitchen helper, 79. 

Formby, 105, 629. 

Forshaye, William, 34. 

Fosse, at Lincoln, 238, 629. 

Foster, Ellyer, dairy keeper, wages, 48. 

Foster, Bichard, wages, 162, 185. 

Fouldes, the, 15. 

Foxe, Mr., 21. 

Foxes, 221, 629. 

Foyne house, 245, 630. 

Frampolde, — , 53. 

France, Mr. of Wigan, 191, 630. 

Freeholders, 96. 

Frieze, 114, 158, 184, 197, 205, 223, 226, 

247, 252, 630. 
Fringe, 244, 630. 
Frodeham, 114. 

Frosting horses, 21, 79, 116, 236, 631. 
Fruit, 632. 
Frying pan, 178. 
Fugarello, 224, 637. 
Fullers and Fulling, 200, 234, 637. 
Funeral, church dues for a, 86. 
Funeral ceremonies, 73. 

, expenses, 72, 78, 639. (See Burials.) 

— , sermon, 86. 



Tnrbtnke, Nicholu. bailiff of Forcet, 93, 

98 1 law suit Bgaiust, 63. 
FDrmenty, " 



Furu 



of]i. 



FuBtUn. 113. lit. U5, 18-1-,189, 191, 19*, 
196, 305, 30(5, 207, 308, 2311, 240, 246, 
640; Holmes, 20$, 225,229, :;34iJ<iiiei, 
207, 251. 

F;ldeii, John, 122. (Sea Feilden.) 

Gabell rope, 67, 6i2. 

Oadcs, 41, 1 1 1, 129, 132, 642, 

Gut {cattk walk), 1, 122, 253, 254, 267, 

649, 1 rent of, 184. 
Gakes, John, nbitewsBber, 52. 
Gslantjnc. 6\3. 
Osld, see Ysld. 
Galls, 103, lie, G1.1. 
GnloHhea, 22% (563. 

GambesonB. aambasions, 197, 247, 543. 
Gaaitaje, Kicholns, 48. 
Gang, 50, 1T2, 641. 
OapDiflVing, 43. 
Gardening, 9, 10, 11, 12, 47, 12S, 133, 

fi-Hl wages of. H7, 88, 80, 101, 106, 

133, 179, 180, 193, 208, 21(1, 230, 236. 
Garilwcbbr, pirthwebbe, 20, 21, 47, 5t, 

66, 60, 99. 105, 107, 109, 1 99, 201 , 2 15, 

249, OIH. 
Garlic, 223, 617. 
Oarioenta. ^48. 

Garrett, William, demilanee rider, 45, 56. 
Garrele. ThomM, of New Hall, 58, 67. 

, Thomiu, rargeon. 68. 

Garrett, the, Maiiobeslrr, 103, 64a 

Gontang. 326,241, G18. 

Gartprs, Ifll. 

Gftrthwode, 181, 648. 

Gate, 36, Gfl. 

Gauntlets, 43. 2 19, 049. 

Gafal (a nbraf), 65. 

Oawthorpe, 19, no, 115, 126, HHrlpa*- 

tim; etjmoton; of the word, 812. 
Oawtborpe Hall, l&l, 619 ; buildbf; of, 

125; fDUDilalioo atone laid, 130, 135; 

■lepa to tlie ^[nrdoii, I6S ; deu^ption 

of, 913, 330; di^coTi!n'ofcainsin,329; 

Mltlement of the .Shut lie worths at, S6l. 
Qetsp and eoslinpi, 22, 27 39, 31, 39, 47, 

S3. 58, 65, 73, 76, 81 S2, SA, 103, 107, 

113, 179, 181, 203, 323, 230, 233, 239, 

215, 2^16, 652. 

, Held, 191. 

.green, 88, 106, lOS, 113, 116, 189, 

220. 



QflldiDg cows, £42 ; pigs, 162. 
G«ldiiigs,7. 21,42,50,67, 100, 109, ISI^ 

122, 250, flB-L 
Gerard, Kir Gilbert. KnL, 11, 32, 99, 44, 

47, 51,fi8, 65t. 

Mr., orilH»,4S. 

Mr., of tbe Holt, doer froin, 108. 
aaie, a, 191. 
Geata, Elian, 45. 
OifU, 654. 
Giggleswick, 218. 
Gimmer, 656. 
Ginger, 178, 216, 234, 226. 28^ 246, 249, 

252, 656. 
Girdlra. 103, 191, 224, 287 240,243,667. 
Qisbnmc, 139, 231, 657. 

fair, 202, 232, 238, 261, 

OlaBsca. 62, 131, 142, 159, 170^ 176, 188, 

199, 239. 659. 

, Igoling, 222, 213, 659. 

, VeDict, 179, 310, 659. 

QlsEiur and gUss for windows, 6, 38. 34, 

35, 66, 61, 70, 7^ 107, 114, 148, 16^ 

188, 226. 227, 657. 
Qlotsar;, 669. 
GWors, 117, .19. 
Glo^ef. 198, 803, 209, 235, 241, M2, 218, 

i>ie. 2S1, 680 ; pntienta of, ISO. 
Glue. 107. 150, 158, 172, 245, 662. 
Oodwit, G62. 
Gold, 662. 
Gold fields, 257. 
-— weights, 239. 
Goodvcsr, Francii, wages, 152. 
Goolden, BelTore. 85. 
Ooooeberries. 233, 663. 
Gorae, 664 ; stubbing of, 35, 112. 
Gos-bawka, 231. 
Gowna, 60-1. 

Graas, 81, 255, 257, 268, 666. 
Gral.T, 176. 

Qrare, 666 ; making a, 86. 
(rceye), iLii, 1 ;;9, 130, 132, 195, 197, 

10.1, 2Ua. lm:i.i>:i;. 



nlmg, 103, oilii. 

1,2, 3, 1,6, 13, 14, 16, 19,22, 
89, 123, 166,169,253, 264, 265^ 



Grove 



Grai 

25fr,'666!,' 
Qressf, Fwine's, 28, 31. 31, 667. 
Orwn, ThomriH, of Craven, 231. 
Green fish, 179. 180. 
Green-hew, 94, 95, 98, 121, 256, 66: 
Greonliough, Kobert, 2. 
Gregorie, a masOD, 127. 
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Oregson, George, 229. 

QrejffeB (GreaTes), James, wages, 50. 

Oridiron, 178. 

Orime, 103, 668. 

Orimshaw, Bichard, 270, 273. 

f Thomas, of Clajton, 270. 

Orimshaye, Gilbert, 174, 187. 
, Henry, 226, 248. 

— , Hugh, 39. 

— f Mychelle, 29. 

— , Nicholas (afterwards steward), 88, 

94, 103, 120. 
-, Thomas, 50, 54, 57. 



Orindleton, 239. 

Giine or Grire, Jane, wages, 56, 60. 

Grinshalge, Bobert, 96. 

Gripping land, 18, 27, 29, 36, 114, 668. 

Gristone, 139. 

Groat, 97, 668. 

Groats, 15, 91, 140, 145, 172, 176, 179, 

668 ; riddle for, 47. 
Qrocer, 242, 668. 
Grograine, 112, 221, 669. 
Gronton closes, 123, 144. 
Gronpe, 159, 669. 
Gnuddies, 25. 

Gmndy, Alexander, 207, 227. 
GrydaU, Mr., biw clerk, 77. 
Grymshe, goodwife, of Mowerhills, 130. 
Guagers, 45. 

Gudgeons, 112, 180, 669. 
Guides, 68, 185, 192, 216. 
Gum, 115, 669. 

draeon, 669. 

Gunpowder, 6, 72, 87, 187, 195, 670. 
Guns, 13, 37, 42, 185, 669. 
Gumey, Arthur, 202. 
GuUenng land, 35, 43, 112, 670. 

Habberdyne, 252, 07K 
Haberdasher, 24t, 670. 
Haberghun, Mr., 173, 199, 200, 2fjS^, 

, Katheriae, 226, 229. 

Earea, 122, li56, aW, C?7I. 

Hafrking, John, 2^1. 

family, »i, d^, «71. 

Han, 312; 67L 

Haddoke, Hr^ 45. 

Hagr, John, wa^es, 71. 

Hagge, 66, 072* 

Ha^ 1^ 47, ^7, %», U/2, 111, 1X0, 1X1, 

£«3,672L 
— ^ of arnitai», ^% ; ^jwr^ XI ; 4«r, 

161. 



i Hair cloth, 33, 47, 248, 673 ; manufacture 
of, 102. 

Hake, 27, 35, 674. 

Halgh, 674. 

Halifax, 50, 76, 126, 139, 159, 187, 205 et 
passintf 674. 

cakes, 188. 

Halland, Mr., deputy sherilT, 20, 77. 

Halley, MieboU, 227. 

IlalUwell, 6, 10, 18, 19, 44^ 69 et pasnm, 
676. 

, Elizabeth, 82. 

, Hugh, 32. 

, William, 18. 

Halliwell's Archaic Dictionary^ 54. 

Hallowes, Mr., 234. 

Halsoe, Sir Cuthbert, 205. 

Halsted, Mr., 223. 

, Hugh, 122, 165. 

, Nicholas, 255. 

, Richard, 232. 

, WillUm, 95. 

Halters, 6, 13, 52, 57, 64, 100, 105, 130, 
132, 171, 677. 

Hammers, 128, 677. 

HamsoD, Richard, his wife, 161. 

Hancock, Mr., 233, 234, 238. 

, Mrs., 2;H. 

, Nichplap, 165. 

, Richlird, 1/7. 

; JlangcTR, 222. 

' Hansoii", John, 8, 

I Hapton, 677. 

park, J 27 ; ktaytrfB of, lii, 4^> j nimn^n 

from, ^), m, r>3. 

llarU/;ke, Kweti, 111. 

Hardy, John, 121. 

lUrffrtmff, John, '4H, litH, ^U, ifM, 21H, 
23'J, 
' , JfAtn and yi^;bi>las, cMhkr*, liM, 

, Ki/r. K/V 

- - , H/AMrri, V4\, IJl2, IJ^, U\, 
, l/^/flSHu, 217^ 

Um^m^, n, iZ, 4^, m, Un, 127, tu, 

\7m, \m, 141, V4\, iifx, 1'^, 2^Mf, pm, 

»4, ZVL ZU 
, «/.^ X\. 

, |«»A«I, Wl. 

" ", ^vfM»^ W^9 1M, Wv, 
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Harrison, Eoger, 285, 287. 

— r, WiUiam, 678. 

Harrowing, 11, 17, 27, 28, 84, 87, 52, 67, 

72, 109, 113, 117, 134^ 187, 679. 
Harrow pins, 25, 50. 
Harrows, 7, 43, 60, 679. 
Hartley, Henry, 243. 
Harresting, 11, 89. 
Harwood, 147, 183. 

, Little, 679. 

Haslingden, 19, 33, 679. 

fair, 249, 254. 

Haslomes in the Fouldes, 64. 
Hasps of yam, 152, 199, 679. 
Hassocks, 179. 
Hastings, 679. 
Hat, dressing a, 61. 

case, 2412. 

Hats, 106, 116, 173, 194, 207, 216, 222, 

226, 235, 237, 238, 250, 679. 
Hatchets, 48, 100. 
Hattocks of com, 196, 680. 
Hawarden castle, 78, 83. 
Hawks, 197, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 221, 

223, 243, 248, 251, 680; see Gqs-hawks. 
Haworth, Mr., 236. 

, John, 200, 206, 209. 

, Randal, wages, 26. 

Hay, 9, 17, 114, 180, 181, 253, 683. 

ground, 255, 257. 

mow, 127. 

Haymaking and haymakers, 3, 5, 10, 11, 

30, 31, 39, 46, 67, 75, 82, 109, 137, 

138, 146, 147, 156, 167, 191, 195, 231, 

244, 252, 683. 
Haydock, Simon, 129. 
Haydocke's land, 133, 13 i. 
Haye, John, butler and brcwster, 71, 81, 

216. 
— , George, master smith, wages, 152. 
Head pieces, 249, 683. 
Hearse, 73, 683. 
Heath hens, 66, 688. 
Hoaton, 11, 13, 20 et pcutim. 

, Ferdinando, 13, 21, 33, 3-1^ 61. 

, Robert, 2. 

Heblethwaite, 74, 79, 82, 97, 120, 124, 

127, 206, 216, 226, 255, 684 ; " Penny 

ferme" at, 226. 
Hedging, 27, 34, 37, 51, 127, 142, 150, 160, 

684. 
Hee, Henry, 165. 
Heifers, 14, 15, 38, 4i, 45, 96, 98, 119, 

14i, 145, 256, 257, 684 ; in calf, 98, 118, 

122, 145, l&i, 166 ; runt, 165. 



Helme, Leonard, 226. 

Hemp, 31, 56, 57, 88, 108, 244^ 246, 6ai ; 

cards for dressing (taw oards), 171; 

preparation of, 40, 46, 60, 68, 77, 100, 

104, 108, 114, 159, 171 s tere of, 162. 
Hempseed, 18, 26, 88, 45, 62, 61, 73, 80, 

102, 112, 116, 684. 
Hens, 6, 48, 61, 69, 198, 260, 687. 
Henthome, 160, 226, 611. 
Herbals and herbalists, 688. 
Herbs, 689. 
Heriot, 123, 699. 
Heronsewe, 58, 694. 
Herring bags, 18, 45, 61 ; see Emjiig. 
Herrings, 7, 19, 21, 22, 86, 64, 87, 102, 

141, 149, 160, 171, 180, 198, 207, 696 ; 

fresh, 178 ; salt, 96; red, 7, 64, 71,80, 

87, 102, 104, 105, 112, 116, 142, 180; 

white, 13, 35, 43, 60, 67, 64^ 71, 80, 87, 

111, 116, 180, 186. 
Herteley, William, 88. 
Heseldene, Margerie, wages, 81, 82. 
Hesketh, Sir Thomas, 7, 18, 21, 84. 
, Mr., 184, 189, 206, 207 ; bream, 

&c., from, 65, 206, 228, 281. 

, Mr., of Rufford, 200 ; deer firom, 67. 

-, Bartholomew, 18, 22, 88, 69, 68, 71, 



91, 95, 113, 120. 
-, Cuthbert, 16, 66, 57, 71, 73, 74, 79, 



81, 83, 87, 93, 102, 103. 104, 118, lia 

120, 121, 165, 170, 700 ; Teniaon from, 

39. 
Hesketh, Richard, poultry from, 68. 

, Robert, 47, 206. 

f Thomas, 10. 

Hcthe, John, 121. 
Hewing coals, 38. 
Hewode, John, 12, 17. 

, William, wages, 28. 

Heworth, Richard, wages, 162. 

Hides, 144, 154, 166, 267, 700 ; bull, 154; 

cow, 254 ; heifer, 123 ; ox, 119, 128, 

254, 258 } kine, 70, 119, 128 ; horse, 

138. 
Higham Court, 701. 
HUl, Christopher, 1, 2, 8, 6, 42. 
, Henry, cook, 32, 60, 112 ; his wages, 

44,88. 
-, James, 234. 



Hilly ard, Mr., barrister, 68. 

UUton, 11, 14, 20, 32 ; coal ddph at, 108, 

105, 109. 
Hindley, Mr., 19. 

, (John, 10. 

Hippocras, 58, 177, 701. 
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Hires, 69, 64, 103, 116, 703. 
Hodgkinsou, Jane, 130 ; her wages, 129. 

, Thomas, 27. 

Hodgson, Bobert, his wife, 127. 

Hodmen, 74'. 

Hoghton Tower, diet at, 392, 393. 

Hogs, 9, 81, 704. 

Hogshead, 132, 194, 705. 

Holden fair, 233. 

HoUand cloth, 188, 208, 232, 2i2, 250, 705. 

, Mr., 6, 21, 35, 42, 49, 61, 62, 63, 

66,68. 
-, Mr., of Denton, 62, 115. 



Holland's ponther, 82. 

Holljn swipples, 184. 

Holme, of Bolton, 28. 

, George, wages, 31. 

, John, 4, 247. 

, William, 4. 

Holmes Chapel, 86. 

Holt, Mr., 234. 

Holte close, 126. 

Homage, 235, 705. 

HoneY, 13, 48, 108, 127, 132, 134, 142, 

15*7, 159, 169, 198, 226, 239, 246, 251, 

444, 705. 
Hooks and eyes, 236, 238, 246. 
Hoole, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15 et pctsnm, 

707. 

, Much, 158, 165. 

Hoop, 713. 

Hope, Cicely, wages, 37. 

Hoppe, Robert, 76. 

Hoppets, 67, 73, 707. 

Hops, 6, 9, 10, 16, 47, 68, 76, 103, 107, 

114, 128, 130, 132, 152, 159, 167, 168, 

169, 188, 223, 232, 238, 252, 253, 707. 
Hopwood, Edmund, 87. 

, HeniT, 202, 236. 

Horabine, George, 25. 

, Giles, 17, 19, 27, 28, 29. 

, John, 4, 6, 12, 27, 35, 37. 

, William, 199. 

Hornby, 47. 
Horrockes, James, 75. 

f Margaret, 25. 

Horses, 4, 9, 18, 19, 22, 42, 96, 98, 118, 

133, 144, 146, 173, 201, 256, 709; 

slypes for, 41 ; stoning, 20, 35. 
Horse breakers, 181, 194. 

cloths, 229. 

collars, 50, 89. 

comb, 27. 

feed, 6, 8, 13, 16, 17, 76, 77, 86, 114, 

148, 188, 221. 



Horse hire, 190. 

leech, 45. (See Veterinary Practice.) 

marshal, 58. 

Horwich, 12, 105, 109, 119 j tenants of, 

155, 167. 
Horwood, 20. 
Hose, 225, 712. 
Houghton, William, 130, 165. 
Houlden, Mr., of Duckworth, 92. 

, Ellis, 2, 7, 25, 42, 85. 

, Ellen, wages, 49. 

, James, 29. 

, John, 110. 

, Robert, 4, 29. 

, Thomas, 30. 

, William, 28. 

Houlte, Mr., 27, 78. 

, Mr., of Ashworth, 42, 92. 

, Mr., of Grislehurst, 42. 

Houne, Robert, 110. 
Hounswood, 232. 
House building, 251, 713. 

rent, 178, 180. 

House of Correction, 209, 235, 238, 240, 

249, 714. 
Houslynge (communion), 8, 26, 715. 
Hudson, Dr., 76. 

, WUliam, 27. 

Huett, a waitt, 65. 
Hulton, Middle, 25, 33, 715. 
-, Mr., 94 ; fish from, 108. 



— , Mr., of the Park, 36, 49, 51, 66, 91, 
94, 95, 96, 715 ; tench from, 44, 102, 
116. 
., William, "92. 



Humbles ; see Umbles. 

Hunt, Henry, mason, 40. 

Hunterhohn, 120, 716 ; rent of, 122. 

Hurst, Jane, 199. 

Husbandry, wages of serrants and arti- 

fleers in, 350-352, 716. 
Hutchinson, Mr., proctor, 181. 
Hutton (? Huyton), 86. 

lesland glasse, 70. 

Ighnell Park, 238, 240. 

Ightenhill Park, 95, 97, 109, 110, 121, 

123, 127, 221, 726. 
Indigo, 240, 727. 
Ingham, Robert, 203, 248. 
Ingleby, Sir William, 183. 

, Mr., 195. 

Ingleforth, 27, 38, 44, 68, 728 j fair at, 9, 

88. 
Inglewhyt fair, 172. 
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iDgs, 728. 

Ink, 38, 237, 2-18, 728 ; manufacture of, 
103, 115, 172, 193. 

Inkhom, 107, 238, 252, 728. 

InUe, 114, 116, 187, 196, 200, 238, 729. 

Inn, 729. 

Inskipp, 104, 120, 123, 165, 731. 

moss, 216. 

Interest of money, 183, 186, 195, 197, 
204, 206, 209, 210, 215, 218, 226, 226, 
228, 230, 231, 233, 236, 237, 238, 240, 
242, 246, 248, 249, 732. 

Ireland, 733. 

Ireland, Mr., 221, 733; hippocras from, 

^ 58. 

, Mrs., 204. 

, Oeorge, 69, 733. 

Iremonger, Henry, 178, 180. 

Iming or arning bag, 236, 237 ; see Ear- 
inge. 

Iron, 6, 9, 11, 12, 16, 18, 21, 30, 59, 127, 
129, 134, 137, 138, 139, 143, 160, 166, 
191, 204, 217, 220, 233, 733; gudgeons 
of, 131, 134; Spanish, 29, 80; tewe, 
160. 

Isherwodo, John, of Clithero, 106. 

, Roger, 187, 188. 

Islington, house rent, &c. at, 178, 180. 

Jacks, 175, 232, 737. 

James I., 150, 220, 737. 

Janion, Giles, 25, 26, 27, 30. 

Jannooks, 215, 217, 224, 240, 738. 

Jaques, Oeorge, 208, 236, 248. 

JeUy, 738. 

bags, 81, 101. 

Jelly brand, John, 101 ; see Gillibrand. 

Jemon, Doctor, 188, 739. 

Jerkins, 197, 205, 247, 739. 

John of James's, 35. 

Johnes, Mr., 177, 181. 

Johnson, a soldier, 110. 

, Mr., 218, 234, 240, 255. 

Joiners, 11, 18, 82, 88, 90, 121, 149, 150, 
152, 155, 156, 157, 159, 160, 161, 162, 
167, 168, 169, 171, 173, 229, 739. 

Jordan, — , 24, 

Journey, 740. 

Joyce, derivation of, 208. 

Judges or justices of assize, 741. 

Jugs, 238. 

Juniper Wood, 177, 741. 

Jury, 195. 

£ade, 201, 230 ; see Cade, 483. 



Karrok or karreke, 741. 
Kaye, Miles, 45. 
Keighley, 148. 
Xelkyn, 741 ; see Kilken* 
Kellett, Peter, 239. 
Kelyvcr (? cUiiTer), 46. 
Kendal, 209. 

cloth or green, 742. 

Kent, Robert, 198. 

Kenyam, Thomas, 20 ; Tcnison from, 45. 

Keuyon, Mr., 36. 

, Mr., of the Mylne Shaye, capons 

from, 101. 

, Christopher, 6, 26. 

, Elizabeth, 73. 

, Nicholas, 58. 

, Roger, cook, 190, 285 ; wages, 63, 



95. 



, William, 7, 43, 51, 72. 



Kersey, 110, 117, 189, 191, 192, 196, 197, 

202, 205, 235, 742. 
Kershawe, Richard, 93. 
Kerslaye, Richard, cooper, 89, 62. 
Kerres (? Corves), 18. 
Kettle, 178. 
Kettlewcll, 6. 
Kevet, Richard, 178. 
Keye, Arthur, 84. 

f Alexander, 94. 

, Thomas, 94 ; wages, 217. 

Keys, 13, 21, 66, 115, 132, 141, 148, 149, 

193, 228, 231. 
Kidsnapp, 254. 
Kighley, 183. 
Kilken, rectory of, 110, 115, 120, 123, 

141. 
Kimnel, 206, 742. 
Kinderton, Baron of, 742 ; deer from, 89^ 

102, 106. 
Kine, 22, 245, 742 ; gelded, 119, 148, ISO; 

feet of, 84, 101, 188. 
Kirk, John, 273. 
Kitchen, 742; weekly consamption in, 

215, 216, 218, 219, 220, 223, 225, 227, 

228, 229, 230, 246; wages of boy in, 

114. 
Knaresborough fair, 226. 
Knitting hose, 109, 743. 
Knives, 13, 21, 63, 65, 68, 70, 87, 176, 

187, 201, 216, 229, 283, 743 ; grinding^ 

179. 
KnowUe, Richard, 91. 
Knowlt, 1. 

Knowsley, 58, 82, 745. 
Knutsford, 86. 
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^oekett, Jftinas, 25, 30, 86. 

^bto^ Hu^ of Wigan, capons firom, 80. 
Buxton, S^beth, dairj maid, wages, 

240. 
^ychenaie, 91. 

^jnslaje, Robert, millwright, 64, 59; 
59. 



Lalx>urers, 745. 

Laoe, 81, 191, 205, 216, 221, 222, 224, 
225, 226, 250, 252, 746; bone, 206, 
2^; cogg^, 116; galloon, 205, 236; 
loop, 216, 221, 225, 229, 240 ; statute, 
117. 

L^es, 242, 246. 

Lacbgs, 146, 747. 

Lackey, 63. 

Lacj, Mr., lord of the manor of Manches- 
ter, 97, 747. 

Ladles, 87, 128, 236. 

Lamb, 87, 44, 66, 72, 88, 176, 181, 188, 
74a 

Iambs, 17, 19, 22, 58, 92, 93, 94, 116, 
117, 120, 121, 228, 230, 254, 748; 
cUpping, 75, 189, 195. 

Lamprejs, 749. 

Lancashire, 749; county members, 755; 
county rates and leries, 749; ortho- 
graphy and orthoepy of, 751. 

Luicaster, 11, 18, 190, 755 ; assizes at, 
121,240. 

Land, 756 ; copies of, 245 ; finding, 233 ; 
homage for, 235; measuring, 10, 28, 
45, 77, 238, 235, 239 ; purchase of, 80, 
216 : redemption o^ 28 ; stubbing, 214, 
247. 

Langton, Mr,, 229. 

, Thomas, 3. 

Lanterns, 13, 87, 132, 148, 181, 246. 

Lapwings, 60, 61, 101, 103, 185, 191, 200, 
203, 223, 226, 758. 

Lard, 179, 759. 

LarkB, 40, 41, 54, 60, 61, 63, 68, 69, 70, 
76, 77, 79, 82, 101, 102, 104, 108, 109, 
111, 113, 115, 185, 196, 223, 759. 

Latham, Mr., of Parbold, fish from, 108. 

, Richard, 26, 34. 

Latham, 56, 57, 760. 

Latin grammar, 107. 

Latten, 760. 

Lattes (laths), stone, 172. 

Law expenses, 68, 70, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 
81, 82, 83, 90, 93, 101, 108, 109, 113, 
121, 148, 161, 192, 198, 204, 221, 222, 



223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 288, 289, 240, 

241, 244, 246, 760. 
Law, John, 210, 233, 245. 
Lawkeland, 128. 
Lawn, 189, 762. 
LawBon, Sir Ralph, Knt., 184. 

, George, 237. 

Laying, 763. 

Layton, 144. 

Lead, 31, 45, 154, 763. 

Leading com &c., 6, 83, 38, 47, 48, 71, 

109, 144, 158, 763. 
Leases, 57, 58, 763 ; renewal of, 2&k 
Leather, 13, 34, 108, 131, 161, 165, 286, 

763 ; preparation of for a saddle, 107. 
patches, 18, 45, 61, 89, 106, 159, 

171. 

poundes, 172. 

Lecbe, 114, 764. 

Leeds, 229. 

Lee or Legh, Roger, 233, 236, 288, 247. 

Leek, 764; seed of, 247. 

Legh, 51, 64. 

, Sir Peter, Knt., 13, 19, 28, 36, 122, 

190, 271, 765 ; deer from, 46, 53, 118, 

190. 

, Lady, 68 ; sweets from, 50. 

, Mr., of High Legh, 101 ; corn 

from, 73. 
-, Mr., 177 ; deer, &c., from, 58, 67, 



76, 77, 78, 79, 83, 112, 113. 
— , Mrs., wheat, &c., from 112. 
— , Mrs., of Anchington (? Accrington), 
chicke.18 from, 113. 

— , Charles, wages and perquisites, 69. 
— , Jane, wages, 241. 
— , James, 10, 12, 18, 20, 24, 31, 38, 
52, 55, 69, 62, 69, 76, 81, 89, 106, 110, 
112, 208; venison from, 40, 63, 63. 
— , James, glazier, 74. 
— , John, 92, 188, 191, 193, 194, 195, 
197, 198, 205, 207, 210, 221, 223, 248, 
249; his wages, 210, 217. 
-, Peter, 72, 94; deer from 84, 89, 



101, 103. 

— , Robert, 112, 115; renison from, 
114. 

— , Thomas, 20 ; fish from, 43. 
-, Widow, 98, 115, 229. 



Leigh, 72. 

Leigbt, cousin, of Accrington, widow, 122. 

, brother James, 122. 

Lemons, 64, 765 ; syrup of, 64. 
Lester, Jane, 130. 
Letasse, Mr., 235. 

7h 
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Lethery, Richard, 32. 

Letters and their carriage, 6, 7, 10, 21, 24, 

35, 38, 42, 43, 47, 48, 51, 53, 64, 65, 

56, 57, 58, 63, 66, 76. 80, 82, 176, 177, 

179, 184, 186, 199, 209, 221, 232, 235, 

765. 

of administration, 77, 78. 

Lettuce, 181, 766. 
Lever, Great, 36. 

, Little, 36, 63. 

, Mr., 1, 2, 18, 25, 36, 91, 177, 182. 

, Ann, 32. 

, Alexander, 86. 

, Brian, 9, 32. 

, Edward, 177. 

, Kichard, 2, 3, 121. 

, Kobert, of Darcy Lever, 111, 186. 

y Thomas, 9, 12, 19, 32, 34, 41, 181, 

182, 212, 239, 242. 
Levers, the, 767. 
Leys, 58, 219, 247, 767. 

, Church, 237. 

Libber, the, 242. 

Libbing, 5, 9, 17, 18, 28; calves, 78; 

horses, 61, 73, 251 ; pigs, 40, 73 ; rams, 

44 ; tups, 61. 
Liberate (writ), 121. 
License, 199. 
Lichfield, 7 ; vicars choral of, 35, 49, 63, 

92, 102, 115, 767 ; vicars rural at, 43. 
Lickeseed (leek seed), 142 ; see Leek. 
Lieutenant, Lord, 45, 767. 

, deputy, 42. 
Light horsemen, 20, 32, 45, 52, 104, 767. 
Lime, 17, 18, 66, 89, 128, 130, 137, 142, 

150, 166, 157, 168, 172, 199, 203, 210, 

230, 243, 251, 255, 768 ; breding, 74. 

kihn, 33, 50. 

stones, 41, 42, 43, 52, 54, 74, 89, 

106. 
Limer, his wages, 89, 90. 
liime-seed, 61 ; see Linseed. 
Linen, 100, 769 ; see Weaving. 
Ling, 54, 76, 87, 100, 104, 107, 110, 114, 

180, 198, 199, 207, 221, 232, 252, 772. 
Lining, 106. 
Links, 49, 

Linseed, 60, 102, 112, 771. 
Linscy wolsey, manufacture of, 230, 773. 
Liquorice, 191, 214, 226, 240, 773. 

sets, 22, 233. 

Liquoring boots. 111 ; mittens, 80. 
Liste (boundary), 221. 
Lister, Sir William, 220, 774. 
, Mr., of the Deane, 199. 



Listers of Medhope, 267. 

Litting (dyeing), 220, 774. 

Liver 44. 

Liveries, 108, 283, 239, 774. 

Liverpool, '^Lyrpoule," 18, 20, 774; 
plague at, 186. 

Loans, 53, 61, 62, 63, 65, 71, 104, 111, 
112, 113, 774 ; to Queen Eliiabeth, 60, 
57, 109 ; to James I., 198. 

Locks, 6, 12, 31, 82, 38, 43, 46, 48, 69, 
64, 101, 139, 148, 149, 189, 191, 192, 
194, 205, 207, 775 ; hinge, 21, 116, 128, 
134; horse, 74; plate, 78, 151 ; stock, 
138 ; mending, 67, 115 ; picking, 57. 

Lodgings, 222, 246, 247, 776. 

London, 7, 10, 12, 13, 20 etpoMnm, 775 ; 
haymakers from, 39; horses sent to, 
34, 35, 41, 43; house and family ex- 
penditui^ in, 175-81; expenses of 
journey home from, 181-2; spices 
from, 67, 104. 

Longe, Mr., 240. 

Longclandes, 10, 92. 

Longton, 132. 

, widow, 144. 

Longworth, Mr., 91. 

, George, 2. 

, Janet; 9. 

, John, 6, 9, 26, 30. 

, Kichard, 27, 31, 67, 63 ; his wages, 

16, 17. 
-, Thomas, wages, 10, 44. 



Lord, Jo. 236. 

, Thomas, 223. 

Lostock, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14^ 17, 18 
et passim, 775. 

moss, working at, 18. 

Lowen, William, 182, 183. 

Lowking (weeding), 135, 776. 

Loxaman, 64, 776. 

Loyud, John, 214. 

Lute and case, 252, 776. 

Lychoad, 82. 

I^ght, Thomas, 25. 

Lyme, 10, 19, 26, 776 ; deer from, 49. 

Lyndockc, Simon, 105. 

Lyne, linge (flax), 77, 100. 

Lynne, a night journey from, 89. 

Lythe, meaning of, 112. 

Macclesfield ("Meyxfilde") forest, 60, 

777 ; deer from, 67. 
Mace, 18, 32, 132, 140, 178, 198, 224, 

249, 777. 
Mackerel, 181, 777. 



MMorowiuM, 213, 777. 

Miidsli^, a golclauulb, 2U. 

Mekcnsone. Robert. 2G. £8 ; hii wagea, 26. 

, WiUiaiD, 25, 93. 

Makb. Bobin, 173. 
MakODtle, Kleliard, 85. 
HsliTeme, Sir Bichatd, 96. 
Hsllard, 63, 217, 777. 
Msile. or MaU, 34. 66, 7TS. 

aaddls, 778. 

Malljn niUm>, 7TS; blv fiaiiina. 

Malt, 5, 6, 16, as. 05, 126, 140, 148, 143, 

l-ia. 171, IBG, 195, 1U7, 10&, 223, 236, 

778 ; pHcca oi; 34S-9. 
Uniting, 158, 166. 
Han. Seth. 9. 
llanchestCT 6, 8, 7, 6, 11, 12, 13, 17, 20 

el pa$riM, 77Di lord of the manor of, 

97, 747. 
Mandfition, 7,719- 
'MuDQeryiigo, Mr., im. 
Maps, 252. 779. 
Mirche, Uumphroj, 86. 

, Bofwrt. 27. 

, Roeer. of Wlgao, 122. 

, TlioiDas,tutlcr»Ddftrnioocer, B, M, 

37. 43, 72. t06-, bia wages, 39, 59, 81 j 

fish from, 40. 
Morcbpaues, 7S0. 
Uhtb, Julian, GO. 
Mttn's, 118, 123. 160, 173, 353, 781 ; 

sprvmg. 173,2^0,240,248. 
Morkduiid, Roberl. of Wigao, 4, 12, 13, 

15, 30, 33, 88, 58, 110, 781. 
UnAoti, 781. 
Marking iron, 6. 
Mwl, GO. 782. 
Marled earth, G6. 
Marling, 127. 
Mai'malada. 1IK>, 7H5. 
Marriage, 785 ; preftiTHent in, 60. 

— liccuM, aa. 

Msrab, Thomti^. 194. 

, Titus, 194. 

Marehalrea, the, 22. 10. 766. 

MnrahPB, 188. 

MortiD mere, 43, 71, 78G. 

UartoDi-, Mr., 22, 19. 

, GQbert, 18. 

, Launcelot, 94, 06. 

Moslin, niiBliD.or]ni9Nlin, 780. 

MatODa, 40, 48, 102, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
129, lao. 131, 133, 137, 141. IBl, 167, 
159,160,161,766; vrago of, 127, 128, 



36,36,67.64,87,171,787. ' 

Miiuhe, James, 33. 

Mastiffs ("ina»tjeiea"),69,788. 

Ma'ton (Marton), Christopher, 186. 

Mathor, N^clioles, of Horwagbe, 96. 

MatU, 170. 

Matthew 160. 

MallrciscB, making, 106. 

Mcaire, Margety, 3. 

Mcniiow land, 255, 7S9. 

Meal, 6, 13, 16, 16, 91. 96, 132, 133, 189, 
140, 143, 166, 183, 209, 226, 2SS, 790; 
wheat, 178, 179. 

Measurt's, 790. 

Mcosuriug plane, 235. 

Medical oiponsea, 86, 179, 182, 188, 240, 
792. 

Medicine, 792. 

Medlar, 798. 

Modlej, 252, 798. 

Mclder, 145, 

Mull^nge, Mr., 121. 

Meuding Bppaml, 104) bams, 31 g har- 
ness, 89 1 manger, 61 ; salt oOTer, 77. 

llcols, Ibo, 87, 102, 798. 

MorcBTT, 234, 242, 799. 

Merchants and mercbaudige, 799. 

Mereurj, 2r ' 



Morv. 



110. 



Metals, 800. 

Mette, 3, 11, 43, 90, 166 tt paMim. 

Mice, 801. 

baits, 21, 31, 35, 42, 43, 46, 48, 61. 

64, "5, m, 22:). 
killer, •38. 

trap, 176. 

Aliebt:!!, Mr., Dartridgea from, 198. 
Middings oriDiddens, 156, 167, 172, 802. 
Middlefon, 19, 107, 802. 

park, deer from, 40. 

, Mt., deor from, 46. 

HiiKvivtB, 139,193,802. 

Miles, Robert, 202, 231. 

Milk, 179. 189, mi. 

Millans (fresh Qo<i), 185, 193, S07, 216, 

226, 805. 
Miller, the, 214. 
Mills, 12, 64, 95, 110, 118, 123, 127, 182, 

Mill atines, 100, 204, 216, 249. 

truailles, 41. 

— — Wright, -W, 67. 
Milnor, llcnrj, 169. 
, Law., 266. 
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Milton Abbey, extracts from Household 

Book at, 887-392. 
Mines and minerals, 805. 
Minikin, 225, 806. 
Minstrels, 102, 199, 806 ; of <* Lygbe," 

63. 
Mittens, 7, 35, 56, 80, 181, 141, 171, 247, 

808 ; liquoring, 80 ; making, 64, 111. 
Mitton, John, 187. 
Moles ("Mouldewarpes"), 17, 195, 200, 

809. 
Molineux, Sir Bichard, Elnt., 50, 51, 52, 

62, 64, 72, 109, 121, 808. 

, Mr., 3, 8, 12, 18, 29, 88, 41. 

, James, 2, 114. 

, Roger, 11, 28. 

Molyneux, Lord, his divorce, 272. 

Money, 809. 

Monteagle, Lord, 120, 895. 

Montgomery, 122. 

Moor and marsh, 809. 

Mops, 177. 

Morlesse, Lord (Morley), 30, 893, 895. 

Morley, Mr., 9, 11, 20, 33, 41, 47. 

Morley*s Hall, 810. 

Morres, Herries, 25. 

— , John, 4, 5, 35, 61, 109 ; his wife, 

61, 62, 63. 

, Oliyer, 26, 32, 36 ; his wages, 26. 

— , Bichard, 61. 
Morrice, Giles, his wife, 107. 
Mortars, brass, 233, 810. 
Morte, Mr., 25, 63, 91, 95, 98. 

, Mrs., 82 ; fish &c. from, 44, 45. 

Morther, Bichard, 33. 

Morttes (? salmon), 108, 112, 810. 

Mortuaries, 118, 120, 810. 

Mosleys, the, 811. 

Mosley, Sir Edward, 222, 224. 

, Mr. 138. 

, Mr. of Manchester, 57. 

— ^, Nicholas, 119. 
Moss, 811. 

rents, 251. 

getting, mossing, 148, 169. 

Mosse, Cicely, wages, 40, 64, 56, 61. 
-, John, his wife, 100. 



, Margery, wages, 31. 

Mosseley, Mr. Alderman, 104. 

Motley (cloth), 50, 811. 

Mowing, 3, 10, 11, 19, 21, 29, 30, 32, 46, 
47, 67, 96, 121, 123, 128, 134, 146, 166, 
190, 201, 210, 221, 226, 231, 243, 811, 

rushes, 35, 42, 102, 112, 116. 

Muck, 188, 189, 912. 



Multure, 91, 92, 95, 121, 812. 

Murrey (the colour), 252, 813. 

Murtone, Mr., 47. 

Muscadine, 216, 818. 

Musgreve, William, 80. 

Musicians, 13, 33, 185, 187, 818; of 

Chester, 105; of Halifax, 187; Mr. 

Atherton*s, 39 ; Mr. T^tton'a, 89; Sir 

Edmund Trafforthe's, 87; Mr.Warren's, 

198. 
Muskets, 249, 252, 815. 
Mussels, 7, 18, 16, 35, 86, 43, 64, 71, 80, 

87, 105, 160, 815. 
Mustard seed, 45, 50, 69, 79, 204, 228, 

815. 
Musters, 207, 286, 816 ; see Shows. 
Mutton, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 26, 87, 

88j 41, 44, 62, 72, 88, 84, 119, 128, 146, 

171, 176, 188, 202, 204, 281, 243, 261, 

253, 816 ; prices o( 849, 860. 
Mychell, Mr., of Fosorofke, 96. 
Myerscough, 227. 
"My mistress", see ShutUeworth, Mrs. 

Bichard. 
Mytton, 126, 128, 181, 155, 160, 226, 816. 

Nailer, Alice, wages, 242. 

NaUers, 25, 141. 

Nails, 6, 6, 7, 10, 13, 32, 57, 59, 105, 140, 

151, 816; brass, 107; burnish, 244; 

clagge, 107, 138; door, 146, 148; lath, 

141, 149, 151; lead, 148; ox, 85; 

stock, 107 ; stone, 31, 107, 201 ; stump, 

80. 
Naithes (naves), 232, 234, 817. 
Nale percell (nail-piercer), 9, 187, 817. 
Naples biscuits, 817 ; see Sweetmemta. 
Navy, 817. 
Ncats* feet. 111, 819. 

tongues, 178, 188, 196, 200, 819. 

Nervall, 64, 819 ; see Ointment. 
Nets, 820 ; making of, 104. 
New Park, 73, 820. 
New Year's gifU, 224, 227, 821. 
Newburgh, 18, 820; fair at, 196. 
Newton, 118, 820 ; fair at, 98. 
Nicholls, Bic, of Halifax, 126. 
Night caps, 236. 
Noble, value of a, 242. 
Noddall, — , G6. 

, John, waller, 82, 263. 

Noggin, 821. 
Norres family, 821. 

, Mr., 18, 83, 248 ; wheat from, 46. 

, Mr., of the Park Hall, 117. 
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JTorroB, Mr., of the Speke, 62. 

, Alexander, 72. 

, James, 5, 85, 92. 

^ John, 6, 14. 

, Thomas, 71. 

Northwich, 29, 822. 

Notary, 76, 822. 

Noweil, Mr., of Bead, 109, 142, 164, 170, 
171, 220, 823. 

Nurses, wages o^ 228, 231, 282, 237, 239, 
243 245 246 824. 

Nutmegs, 189, 190, 193, 203, 224, 236, 
249 824. 

Nutter, John, 169, 204, 218. 

, Margaret, 60, 162. 

f Mary, cousin to Lawrence Shuttle- 
worth, 106. 

, Bobert, 21. 

, Steward, 230, 236, 239, 245, 257, 

826 ; see Steward, Mr. 

Nuttowe, Francis, 88. 

Nuts, 177, 202, 825 ; hazel, 177. 

Oakwood, 121. 

Oatcakes, 53. 

Oatmeal, 145, 166, 828. 

Oats, 6, 7, 10, 11, 15, 19, 117, 118, 120, 

123, 146, 165, 180, 181, 209, 827 ; seed, 

133, 155. 
Odde birdes, 79. 
Offerings, 236. 
Officers (household serrants), 203, 218, 

219, 232, 830. 
Oil, 236, 237, 243, 24i, 246, 247, 830 ; 

of bays, 201, 210 ; salad, 59, 176, 177, 

221 ; Seville, 219, 227 ; train, 140. 
Ointment, 86, 831 ; see NenralL 
Oldom, Adam, of Manchester, 39, 831. 
Oleander, 831. 
OUtcs, 229, 831. 
Onions, 22, 119, 177, 235, 832. 

, seed, 103, 112, 133, 172, 236. 

Onyst seed, 142. 

Oranges, 16, 70, 181, 838. 

Orchard, 833. 

Organ (organ ling), 87, 835. 

Ormskirk, 31, 117, 835. 

Orrell, Mr., 56, 67, 91, 92, 93, ai. 

, Mrs, 22, 91. 

, Henry, 149. 

, James, 33. 

, William, 37. 

Osbaldeston ("Osbostone"), Goffry, 71, 

835. 



Osbaldeeton, John, 91, 97, 836. 

, Mr., sells land to Sir B. Shuttle- 
worth, 80. 

Osbertone, a rat killer, 17. 

Ostlers, 6, 86, 148, 192, 251, 836. 

Oswaldtwysel, 15, 20, 91, 95, 836. 

Otley, 183, 204. 

Otway, Qeofirey, bailiff of Barbon, 97, 
98. 

Ousels, 101, 102, 104, 111, 115, 837. 

Oyens, 837 ; making and mendmg, 69, 76. 

Overseers, 247, 838; of Burnley, 229, 
236 ; of Pendle, 224. 

Overton, Bichard, 43. 

Ox bows, 159, 162, 168, 839. 

cheek, 189. 

feet, 187. 

gangs, 97, 100, 126, 186, 840. 

laye, 126, 841. 

Oxen, 9, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 22, 27, 28, 
37, 38, 41, 65, 73, 92, 98, 103, 114, 116, 
131, 142, 146, 156, 158, 161, 169, 196, 
202, 226, 246, 249, 253, 254, 256, 838 ; 
slaughter of, 87 ; toll of, 41, 61, 96 ; 
yokes of, 61, 88, 96, 173, 209, 249, 251, 
255. 

Oxford, 16, 210, 840. 

carrier, 233, 236. 

Oysters, 64, 177, 180, 842. 

Packthread, 78, 83, 107, 209, 843. 
Padiham, 5, 28, 36, 97, 100, 116, 121 et 

passim, 843 ; note of lands and tofts in, 

164, 165 ; tithe rents in, 145, 147. 

fair, 165, 253, 254, 256. 

miU, 183, 229, 253. 

strikes, 229. 

Page, John, carrier, 53. 

Paillet, or Pallet, 845. 

Painter, 203. 

Palewood, 121. 

Palmer, Dr., 179. 

Pan, Pen, Parren, Peren, Panter, John, 

carrier, 26, 27, 30, 33, 53. 
Panniers, 36, 62, 67, 80, 198, 240, 845 ; 

hand, 87. 
Pans, 2ai^, 235, 8-15. 
Pauiablcs, 201, 8i6. 
Paper, 5, 17, 20, 21, St, 40, 43, 64, 75, 

107, 112, 115, 116, 137, 141, 146, 169, 

186, 218, 220, 233, 260, 845. 

, blotting, 203. 

PapiBts, (3, 7, 816. 

Paraments (hangings), 226, 847. 

Parohmcnt, AA\ 83, 106, 112, 161, 847. 
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Parish Registers, 851. 

Parker, Anthony, 144, 236, 256. 

, Bernard, 165. 

, Henry, 48, 49, 58, 64. 

, Nicholas, 93. 

, Thomas, 239. 

, WiUiam, 209, 

, Mr., 184, 235 ; renison from, 190. 

P'ker, Robert, of Browsholme, 87, 852. 

, Mr., of Extwistle, 145, 853. 

Parks, 848. 

Parliament, 29, 853. 

Parocke, 155, 857. 

Parsloj, 176, 857. 

Parsnip seeds, 8. 

Parsnips ("pasmetes"), 47, 61, 178, 858. 

Partingtone, John, 92f 110. 

Partlets 859 

Partridges, 63, 69, 70, 71, 77, 79, 80, 859. 

Paslew ("Paslowe") AUce, 209, 859. 

, Francis, 209, 859. 

Pasteboard, 184, 205, 208, 859. 

Pasturing, 254, 255, 860. 

Patefeld, William, 234. 

Payer, Thomas, 233. 

Paying and payiours, 45, 51, 157, 158, 
159, 162, 166, 167, 170, 173, 195, 233, 
235, 245, 861. 

Pears, 31, 32, 39, 46, 53, 61, 69, 75, 89, 
103, 109, 113, 861 ; see Basterdos war- 
dens. 

, pucelle, 32, 59, 82, 103. 

Pease, 17, 186, 187, 189, 863 ; seed, 160. 

Peasecods, 89, 103, 864. 

Peck measure, 105, 159, 865. 

Peele, 179. 

Pelts, 119. 

Pendle, 115, 126, 131, 186,260; forest, 
128, 865 ; hill, 865. 

Pendleburie, John, 40. 

, Nicholas, 27, 28. 

, Robert, 30. 

, Thomas, 35, 62, ai. 

, — , 25. 

Pens, 107, 238. 

Peper, Cuthbert, 75. 

Pepper, 10, 12, 20, 42, 65, 131, 132, 134, 
139, 140, 141, 143, 148, 159, 178, 189, 
224, 241, 2-17, 248, 249, 866. 

Pepys, Mr., 224. 

Perch (fish), 105, 867. 

Perfumes, 867. 

Pestles (legs) of pork, 51, 868. 

Petty, John, clerk of Whalley, 150. 

Pewter, 143, 173, 868. 



Pewter can, 176. 
Piccadel, 205, 870. 
Piccope, Alice, 145. 

, John, 83,36,68. 

Picking of sheares, 100. 

Pierson, Francis, 6. 

Pigeons, 28, 32, 73, 112, 180, 200, 871. 

house, 251. 

Piggins, 149, 206, 236, 870 ; milking, 51, 

81. 
Pigs, 17, 22, 32, 49, 67, 67, 73, 95, 119, 

154, 165, 166, 177, 179, 187, 188, 200, 

870. 
Pike (fish), 25, 44, 70, 104, 105, 108, 112, 

116, 872 ; dog, 106. 
Pikes, 57, 243, 250, 874. 
Pilkington, 874. 

park (Earl of Derby's), 82, 128, 874. 

water, 21. 

, Mr., 91. 

PUle, 15, 28. 
Pinder, 169, 875. 
Pinnington, 89. 

, Margaret, dairy maid, her wages, 77. 

Pins, 191, 216, 250, 875 ; for barrows, 7, 

24. 
Pinsone (a shoe), 25, 876; see Pumps. 
Pipers, 49, 63, 70, 79, 143, 184, 185, 191, 

197, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 

207, 218, 227, 876. 
Pipkins, 178. 
Pistols, 108, 249, 876. 
Pitch, 16, 18, 22, 28, 29, 41, 45, 62, 100, 

107, 115, 134, 151, 159, 194, 239, ^41, 

877. 
Pitchforks, 10, 30. 
Plague, the, 186, 877. 
Plaice, 16, 180, 882. 
Plane irons, 35. 

Planting, 149, 158, 160, 171, 882. 
Plashing or pleaching a hedge, 884. 
Plasterers, 151, 152, 155, 156, 157, 158, 

161, 162, 167, 169, 172, 242, 884. 
Plate, 102, 885 ; white, 89. 
Plait, Adam, 9a 
Players, 186, 207, 214, 218, 228, 885; 

from Blackburn, 71 ; Cheshire, 71 ; 

Downham, 63, 87, 105; Ghirstang, 70; 

Nantwich, 49 ; Preston, 49 ; Rochdale, 

70 ; the Queen's, 229 ; Earl of Derby's, 

184, 201, 204, 210, 218 ; Earl of Essex's, 

90 ; Lord Dudley's, 203 ; Lord Mont- 

eaglc's, 189, 201 ; Lord Morley's, 30; 

Lord Staflbrd's, 202, 217, 226; Sir 

Peter Lcgh's, 47. 
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Plough, 17, 141, 897 ; makinff and mend- 
ing, 172 ; nether-heading of a, 80, 141. 

Plough clouts, 7, 13 ; irons, 6, 7, 11, 21, 
27; shares, 7, 132, 160, 171, 230; 
Wrights, 25, 26. 

Ploughing, 11, 17, 26, 28, 29, 34, 36, 37, 
68, 65, 67, 72, 109, 113, 117, 131, 168, 
192, 218, 230, 248, 897. 

PloTers, 65, 60, 69, 71, 79, 107, 108, 
901 ; green, 60, 68, 70, 82, 103, 185, 
223 ; grey, 60, 61, 63, 68, 70, 79, 101, 
103, 104, 107, 189, 200 ; sea, 61. 

Plumb weight ("plome whitte"), 26, 903. 

Plumbers, 31, 47, 81, 143, 147, 148, 158, 
902. 

Plums', 109, 113, 176, 903 ; bullace, 187 ; 
damson, 177. 

Plyers, 250. 

Points, 109, 117, 189, 205, 242, 904. 

Pollard, Ann, 239. 

, James, 224, 231, 246. 

, Margaret, her wages, 128. 

, William, 246, 255. 

Pomander, 905. 

Pomegranate, 906. 

— flowers, 188. 

Pomfret, 31. 

Pompyllion, 109, 907. 

Poor, reUef of the, 67, 72, 73, 82, 84, 113, 
114, 115, 116, 128, 179, 185, 195, 204, 
208, 210, 214, 224, 229, 230, 236, 247, 
907. 

Population of England in the 16th Cen- 
tury, 910. 

Pork, 179, 910. 

"Porpes" (? porpoise), 46, 911. 

Porridge, 911. 

Porringer, 183, 911. 

Porters, 45, 177, 178, 181, 222, 262. 

Portmanteau, 66. 

Posies, 210. 

Postage, 119. 

Potatoes, 912. 

Pots, 61, 142, 178, 201, 223, 914. 

Potter, 202. 

Pottle (two quarts), 67, 73, 92, 914. 

Poulton, Jo., his wages, 231. 

Poultry, 914. 

Prescott, WiLiam, 37. 

i — I 3. 

Presents, 917. «, ^^ 

Preston, 7, 11, 16, 16, 17, 29, 81, 40 tt 
passim, 917 ; muster at, 13. 

fair, 20, 39. ^ 

Prices and wages, 884-393. 



Prig pan (skellet), 193. 

Prince, — , his wife, 138. 

Prisoners, 7, 8, 22, 40, 918. 

Priveruddingo, the, 154. 

Privies, dressing the, 57, 70. 

Process, delirery of, 18. 

Procter, Tliomas, 174. 

Proctors, 8, 17, 25, 181. 

Provender, 180. 

Provisions and necessaries, 918; weekly 

consumption of, 179, 180. 
Provision laws, 336. 
Prunes, 32, fri, 106, 140, 148, 159, 170, 

173, 186, 189, 197, 224, 241, 242, 262, 

919. 
Pueriles, 105, 456, 919 ; see Books. 
Pukes, 919. 

PuUets, 177, 221, 223, 231, 238. 
Pumps, 251. 

(thin shoes), 200, 210 ; see Pinsone. 

Punishments, 919. 

Purfle, 920. 

Purrs or stints (sea larks), 60, 61, 63, 69, 

70, 73, 80, 81, 101, 103, 105, 107, 187, 

920. 
Purses, 200, 246, 921. 
Purslain, 921. 
Pycher, John, 109. 

Quack, 921. 

QuaUs, 924. 

Quarter sessions, 201, 924. 

Queen Elizabeth, lease sued from, 109; 

money lent to, 50, 67, 109. 
Quey or whey, 925. 
Quicksets, 49, 63, 925. 
Quince, 925. 

Quindismes, 129, 926; see Fifteenths. 
Quivers, 203, 926. 
Quodling (Codling), 926. 
Quorum nomina, writ of, 40, 64, 94, 926. 

Rabbits, 28, 48, 63, 76, 101, 176, 177, 

187. 188. 196, 226, 926. 
RadcliiTe, Mr., 177. 

, PrisciUa, 180. 

Radclyffe, Lady, 96, 926. 
Raddling, 39, 927. 
Radishes, 176, 177, 181, 927. 
Radish seed, 236. 

Raisins, 82, 41, 66, 148, 169, 170, 186, 

190. 196. 197, 210, 224, 229, 249, 928; 
Malaga, 249. 

Rakes, 60, 130, 162, 162. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, 232. 
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Bamperes, 18. 

BamsbottoxD, Henry, 15. 

Bapiers, 191, 217, 928. 

Baapberry, 928. 

Batafie, 929. 

Batreyke (? Battrick), Ann, 68. 

Bats, 929 ; baits to lull, 51, 75, 80, 237. 

Batflbane, 17, 87. 

Batcatcber, 108. 

Bayen, Bobert, 27. 

Bay (fish), 16, 43, 108, 929. 

Bead, 930. 

wood, 172. 

Beaping, 930. 

books, 10, 147- 

Bearing-day, 143, 931. 

Beddish, Mr., 100. 

Bedshanks, 60, 70, 101, 103, 105, 931. 

BeUefs ("Belyves"), 20, 932. 

Bemington, Thomas, steward of Barbon, 
144, 204, 216, 218, 221, 225, 253, 932 ; 
his wages, 249 ; see Bymington. 

Bents, 932 ; to St. John's of Jerusalem, 
52, 69, 225 ; to Earl of Derby, 59, 144, 
158 ; to Sir Bichard Molinenx, 62 ; to 
Mr. Molineux, 38, 41. 

Bent of bams, 34, 67, 77, 99, 156; of 
closes, 56, 65, 67, 92, 257; of hay 
ground, 3, 4, 5, 14, 257 ; of land, 8, 9, 
11, 12, 15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 29, 31, 34, 
35, 41, 42, 43, 49, 70, 88, 90, 92, 96, 
97, 106, 110, 116, 119, 121, 122, 123, 
160, 161, 184, 245, 254, 255, 256, 257 ; 
of meadow land, 96 ; of pasture land, 
96, 119 ; of orchard, 181 ; of shops, 
&c., 95, 96, 122. 

Bent, bishop's, 9, 12, 21, 34, 48, 55, 56, 
70, 94, 119, 122 ; chief, 6, 12, 13, 21, 
42 ; free, 6, 62, 115, 144, 195, 205, 245 ; 
house, 15 ; King's, 159, 199, 238, 245 ; 
miU, 110, 118, 119, 121, 127, 184, 2531, 
254, 257 ; Queen's, 12, 69, 84, 110, 115, 
116, 123, 127, 149; stithy, 139; tithe, 
238, 253, 257 ; town, 253 ; warehouse, 
21. 

Berenuo, National, 933. 

Beynolds, Dr., a physician of Chester, 83, 
85, 933. 

Bibbons, 87, 183, 190, 203, 204, 205, 234, 
236, 237, 250, 934. 

Bice, 178, 187, 190, 224, 249, 985. 

Bichmond, 936. 

fee, 116. 

Biddies, 12, 34, 47, 128, 149, 150, 168, 
203, 236, 936. 



Biding charges, 120, 936. 
Bidinge, Henry, 81. 

f Margete, 78. 

1 Bioluird, 21. 

Bie corde, 21, 33, 54. 

Bigbie, Mr., 223, 241; see Bygbie. 

, John, of Ormskirk, 124. 

Bigging houses, &c., 5, 61, 81, 936. 

BigUe, Mr., 92. 

Bingers, 72, 85, 986. 

Binging swine ; see Swine. 

Bippli^ flax, 987. 

Bishton, Mr., of the Sparthe, 207. 

f John, slater, 209. 

, Bic, 199. 

Birets, 250, 937. 

BiTington, 10, 937 ; clerk o^ 120. 

Hall, 188. 

Boads, 937 ; mending, 127. 
Bobberies, 938. 
Bobert, John, 1. 
Bobinson, Edward, 60. 

, Edmund, his wife, 168, 167. 

Bochdale, 76. 
Boche alum, 190. 
Bocktree, 137. 
Bodes, Mr., 226. 
Boe, Ambrose, 16. 

, Henry, 28. 

, Hugh, 16Q. 

, Ja., 208. 

, John, 3, 97. 

, John, of the Crossbauk, 109, 120, 

155. 

, widow, 126. 

Bogers, Henry, 24. 

Rogues, 6, 8, 938. 

Bokebye, Mr., 99. 

Bolls, 939 ; searching the, 51. 

Roper, Thomas, 242. 

Bopes, 25, 65, 67, 87, 103, 106, 112, 127, 

221, 939 ; hair, 63, 69, 111, 152, 157 ; 

hempen, 39 ; scythe, 57 ; team o^ 106 ; 

wain and cart, 128, 135, 139, 143. 
Bosa solis or rossolis, 202, 208, 204, 206, 

219, 939. 
Rose wat«r, 53. 
Bosemary, 178, 943. 
Boscs, 940. 
Bosin, 17, 149, 245. 
Rosley fair, 249. 
Bothwell, Thomas, 226. 
Bue, 945. 
Bufford, 206, 946. 
House, 216. 
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Bufifl, 239, 242, 250, 946. 

Boncom, ferry at, 54. 

BuDdlets, 57, 89, 227, 946. 

Bant, 947. 

Bushes, 21, 947 ; for candles, 11, 18, 138, 

139, 143, 147. 
Bussell, Elisabeth, houBekeeper, her wages, 

152. 
Basset, 948. 
Bosaheton, Mr., 151. 
Basaheton's wife, 147. 
Bydehoughe, John, 28. 
Bye, 11, 91, 95, 104, 948. 
Byecliffe, 127, 130, 131, 156, 948. 
Bygbie, Mr., 57 ; see Bigbie. 

, John, 30. 

Bylay, Mr., curate of Burnley, 127, 218. 
Byley, Mr., 247. 

, Bichard, 237, 245, 248. 

Bylie, Charles, 205. 

Bymington, Thomas, steward of Auatwick, 

124 ; see Bemington. 
Bytone, 6. 

Sabden bank, 138, 948. 

Sack ; see Wine. 

Sackbut, 199. 

Sack bands, 56. 

Sacking, sack- cloth, sack-web, 68, 87, 170, 

193, 216, 248, 949. 
Sacking, twill, 87. 
Sacks, 56, 949 ; making, 170. 
Saddlery and harness, 10, 13, 17, 27, 41, 

52, 55, 57, 60, 76, 89, 105, 106, 107, 

112, 156, 157, 193, 242, 245, 249, 

9^. 
Saddlers, 30, 36, 80, 100, 102, 105, 106, 

107, 112, 126, 129, 157, 161, I7l, 193. 
Saffi-on, 8, 152, 159, 167, 170, 173, 178, 

224, 252, 949. 
Sagar, Henry, 169. 

, Bic, 208. 

, Thomas, 200, 242. 

Sagge, 131, 952. 
Saie or say, 225, 236, 250, 952. 
Salad or sallet, 953. 
Salaries of judges, &c., 385. 
Salesbury, 955. 

boat, 208, 221, 223. 

Park, 232. 

Salford (Sauforthe), 9, 117, 955. 

fair, 51, 173. 

fold, 81. 

Salmon, 7, 43, 112, 223, 956 ; fresh, 87, 

102, 105, 112 i salt, 13, 22, 35, 43, 50, 



64, 71, 80, 87, 102, 105, 111, 116, 142, 

171, 180. 
Salt, 18, 29, 38, 45, 50, 52, 59, 65, 66, 71, 

74, 89, 117, 131, 132, 135, 141, 142, 

167, 172, 173, 176, 194, 201, 227, 281, 

248, 958; cote, 204, 250; wyoh, 129, 

199, 220; carriage and toll of, 88, 45, 

52, 59, 66. 
Salter, 89. 
Saltpetre, 106. 
Sand, 178, 283 ; sithe, 10 ; see Writing 

sand. 
Sanderling, 960. 

Sanders or red sanders, 224, 960. 
Sarcenet, 218, 961. 
Satchells, 194, 216, 248. 
Satin, 961. 

Sauforthe, 9 ; see Salford. 
Saughes (sallows), 257. 
Saunders, Mr., yicar of Bolton, 117, 961. 
Sausage, 961. 

Sayille, Sir John, 143, 961. 
Sawder (solder), 147, 148, 201, 961. 
Saxon English, 961, 
Say (scrg^ ; see Saie. 
Scales and weights, 242. 
Scappling stones, 127, 137, 962. 
Scarecrows, 191, 196, 238, 962. 
Scargrasse, skergries, cargrasses, 101, 102, 

103, 107, 111, 115, 962. 
Scarlet, 962. 
Scarres, 963. 

Scholars, 968 ; poor, 16, 104, 217. 
School, 107, 108, 964. 
Schoolhouse, 66, 964. 
Schoppe, 30. 
Scissors, 208, 217. 
Scolbanke, 28, 34, 66, 98, 126, 131, 133, 

134, 964. 
Scole, Boger, 201. 
Scotte, Hugh, pears from, 69. 
Scoulcrofte, James, carrier, 41. 
Scourers, 24. 

Scouts (A. S. Sceocan), 260. 
Screws, 39, 132. 
Scrimber, 135. 
Scrips, 107, 251. 
Scrittes ("Scriltes"), missel-thrush, 200, 

965. 
ScriTeners, 24, 28, 61, 83, 127, 181, 181, 

191, 243, 965. 
Scurrygrass, 966. 

Scuttles, 64, 132, 168, 175, 234, 966. 
Scythes, 10, 18, 30, 81, 128, 135, 148, 

152, 966. 

7l 
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Sea fowl, 82, 216, 966. 

Seals, 967. 

Seal eDgraying, 225, 

monej, 120. 

Sealing wax, 21, 43, 967. 

Seam, 967. 

Sedburgh, 216, 225. 

Seddon, Robert, 232. 

Seed hopper, 116. 

Seeds, 146, 217, 248, 967; detaUed list 

of, 213-4. 
Seler (Selour), 968. 
Seller, Ellen, her wages, 238. 
Sempstress, 127, 135, 158, 167, 188, 968. 
Seijeant-at-Law, 968. 
Servants, 970 ; number and wages of, 168, 

217,252; tabling of, 8. 
Shag, 252, 971. 
Shakspcre, 971. 
Sharptell (Sharpie), James, 47. 
Sharpies, 6, 11, 17, 19, 21 et passim, 971 ; 

constable of, 36, 43, 50, 51, 55, 56; 

heirs of, 35, 43. 
Sharpies Lyghe Qey), 66. 
Shearers, 972 ; wages of, liQO, 131. 
Shearing (reaping), 3, 10, 20, 31, 32, 83, 

34, 37, 47, 61, 99, 100, 114, 121, 139, 

144. 147, 157, 168, 196, 231, 232, 251, 

972. 
Shearing hooks, 32, 99. 
Shearlings, 119. 
Shears, 44, 66, 181. 
Sheep, 118, 120, 122, 209, 228, 972; 

clipping, 63, 74, 81, 89, 117, 143, 173 ; 

marking, 18, 38, 234 ; salying, 219, 226, 

228, 234, 235; shearing, 28, 30, 194; 

washing, 38, 53, 74, 81, 89, 117. 
SHefelde, Anne, her wages, 152. 
Sheldon, Mrs., 177. 
Shenter or shewter, 29. 
Shenton, 102. 
Shepherds, 11, 18, 26, 29, 188, 974; 

wages of, 33, 89. 
Shepherd's crook, 17. 
Sherburne, 975. 

, Sir ixichard, 66, 77, 98. 

, Mr., deer from, 82. 

, Mr., of the Stannihurst, 173. 

, Mrs., 218. 

, Edward, 61, 65, 98, 99, 126, 132, 

136, 144, 146, 155, 163, 165, 169, 173, 

174 ; named as steward, 135 ; his wages, 

141, 152. 
-, Thomas, of Little Mjtton, 131, 



Sheriff, 6, 7, 71, 76, 113, 247, 976; churgn 
of a, 368-371. 

Shirts, 195, 196, 202, 208, 976. 

Shoemaker, 46, 68, 107, 138, 140, 246, 
251 977. 

Shoes,' 11, 50, 57, 61, 68, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 115, 116, 138, 168, 170, 
172, 173, 187, 189, 190, 197, 199, 201, 
207, 211, 216, 226, 227. 232, 283, 236, 
237, 240, 243, 246, 262, 977 ; mendbg, 
25, 107, 108, 110, 112, 116, 186, 196» 
209 ; pegging, 116 ; wooden heels for, 
252. 

Shoes and shoeing of horses and oxen, 6, 
7, 8, 20, 21, 34, 36, 42, 47, 65, 66, 69, 
76, 80, 81, 86, 87, 107, 110, 116, 135, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 149, 161, 168, 167, 
168, 180, 183, 231, 244, 261, 978. 

Shot, 187, 

Shotwick Park, 66, 82, 84. 

Shrewsbury, 55, 56, 67. 

Shrimps, 180. 

Shutelesworth, John de, account of, 263, 
264. 

Shuttleworth, manor and hamlet of, 269, 
982. 

family 259-310, 978-980 ; origin 

of the name, 259-60 ; settlement at 
Gawthorpe, 261 ; intermarriage with 
the Hackings, 261, 264, 266; and 
with the Townleys, 329 ; hold lands at 
Shuttleworth, 262; their reaidenoes, 
311-333 ; and arms, 310. 

(?) Abel, 196, 209, 211. 

, Anna, her christening, 241. 

-, Anne (Mrs. James Ajiderton), no* 



131, 137, 142, 149, 155, 156, 160. 



tice of, 307-8. 
— , Anne, 109, 180. 

-, Mistress Ann, 109, 113, 177. 



— , Sister Ann, 120. 
— , Barton, 237, 239, 243, 246. 
— , Bernard (cirdL 1467), 268. 
— , Bernard, 109, 120, 145, 270. 
— , Elizabeth (Lady \?hitfield), 109, 
193, 210 ; notice of, 308. 
— (?) Elizabeth, 142, 152, 153, 196. 
-, Mrs. Elizabeth, 224^ 241, 246, 246^ 



250. 

— , Aunt Elizabeth, 110, 177. 
— , EUenor (Lady Assheton), 109, 
180 ; her marriage, 187 ; notice of, 
305-7. 

— , Henr>- (circA 1325), 264r-6. 
— , Henry, 71, 73, 75, 76. 77, 78. 
— , Hu^h (circA 1463), 266. 
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Shuttlewortb, Hugh, of Gawtborpe, 83, 
49, 59, 94, 100, 109, 116, 120 ; noUce 
of, 270. 

, James, 194, 201. 

, James, notice of, 276. 

, James, dish-thrower, 159. 

, Jane, 108, 110. 

(?) Jane, 132, 133. 

, Janet, 279. 

, John (circA 1375), 268. 

, John, 116, 170, 173, 270. 

Lawrence, of Gawthorpe (cirdl 



1527), notice of, 266-7. 
-, Revd. Lawrence, 29, 86, 95, 96, 97, 



98, 119, 124, 126, 132, 135, 136, 144, 
145, 146, 155, 163, 174, 184, 270 ; acts 
as steward, 83, 8i ; succeeds to the 
estate and builds Qttwthorpc Hall, 124 ; 
his death, 175; notices of, 271-2, 29^-5. 
— , Lawrence, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 
192, 194, 195, 203. 

, Nicholas, of Gawthorpe (circ4 1527), 



notice of, 268. 
— , Nicholas, of Forcet, 109, 193, 195, 
208, 210, 211, 233, 243 ; notice of, 
303-4. 

— , Philip Nicholas D.D., Bishop of 
Chichester, notice of, 280-1. 
-, Sir Richard, Knt., 8, 14, 16, 19, 20, 



22, 28, 32, 37, 40, 44, 46, 49, 53, 54, 
56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 66, 75, 78, 82, 83, 
93, 96, 97, 112, 115, 270; styled "Mr. 
Serjeant," 38, 92, 93 ; " Sir Richard," 
54 et post", his fee money from Chester, 
55; buys land from Mr. Osbaldeston, 
80 ; receives letters from the Priry 
Council, 82 ; his fee &o. as Justice of 
Assize, 93 ; his death named, 123, 124 ; 
notices of, 271, 282-91, 980. 
-, Lady (his wife), 7, 18, 26, 29, 82, 



60, 51, 67, 58, 63, 64, 70; visits Lon- 
don, 34, 51 ; medical treatment of, 58, 
59, 60, 62, 64; her funeral, 72; her 
Imeage, 271, 288. 
-, Col. Richard, (2nd Richard), 108, 



109, 157, 158, 160, 162, 182, 190, 191, 
209, 210, 214, 255, 271 ; succeeds to 
the estate, 175 ; sheriff of Lancashire, 
227, 234; chosen Governor of Free 
School at cut hero, 240; his libendity, 
251 ; notices of, 272, 298-302. 
=— , Mrs. Richard (his wife), 189, 190, 
191, 196, 202, 203, 204, 206, 208, 210, 
212, 214, 216, 218, 231, 233; notice 
of, 302, 803. 



Shuttlewortb, Richard (his son, and 8rd 
Richard), 225, 226, 282, 288, 288 ; pay- 
ment to his nurse, 232 ; notice of, 274. 

, Richard, (4th), of Ghtwthorpe, notice 

of, 274. 
-, Sir Richard, (5th), 2nd Kt., notice 



of, 274-5. 

Richard, (6th^, of Gawthorpe and 



Forcet, M.P., notice of, 276. 
— , Richard, of IffhtenhiU Park, 95. 
— , uncle Richard 15, 20, 269, 270. 
— f young cousin Richard, lord of Aust- 
wick, 124. 
— f the seven Richards, 275. 

-, Robert, (son of James), notice of, 



276-9. 
-, Robert, (son of Robert), notice of. 



279. 



— , Thomas, 8, 14, 22, 28, 28, 87, 40, 
44, 46, 47, 68, 82, 98, 102, 104, 271 ; 
his marriage, 32 ; visits Preston on the 
Queen's service, 42 ; visits York, 76 ; 
detailed expenses of the Journey, 77; 
ceases from the stewardship, 83, 84; 
burial expenses, 84-6; bequest to his 
children, 121; notices of, 295-8; his 
wiU, 981. 
-, Mrs. Thomas (his wife), 121, 208, 



216, 239, 248; her second marriage, 
297 ; monumental inscription, 297. 
— , Thomas, of Padiham, 135. 
— , Thomas, of Symondstone, his wife, 
141. 
— , (?) Turner, 191. 

Ughtred, (circ4 1388), notice of. 



266. 
, Ughtred, (son of Thomas), 107, 109, 

135, 155, 194, 207, 209, 223, 226, 227,. 

237, 240, 243, 250; notice of, 305. 
Siat, 110. 

Sickles, 10, 130, 147, 251. 
Sickness, bill of the, 177, 983. 
Sieve ("syve"), a measure, 117, 118, 

123, 165, 207, 209. 
Sieves, 10, 26, 55, 64, 81, 157 ; dusting, 

88, 149 ; for corn, 40, 91 ; for me^ 

35, 43, 47, 114, 128, 149, 168. 
Silk, 49, 58, 65, 75, 81, 99, 109, 117, 191, 

205, 218, 225, 237, 250, 251, 983. 
Silkman, 242, 983. 
Simpson, James, 9. 
Simsonne, Henry, of Forcet, 96. 
Sine, James, of Rivin^ton, 42. 
Siugleston, John, 201, 255. 
, Richard, 31. 
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Skate (fish), 87, 101, 102, 104, 105, 107, 

106, 116, 188, 207, 229, 986. 
Skayliiig, 226, 235, 986. 
Skellet, skeel, skille, 78, 128, 180, 150, 

162, 168, 986. 
Bkiimer, 119, 987. 
Skins, 124, 132, 987; Brazil, 244; calf, 

14, 15, 118» 119, 127, 183, 154, 160, 

171, 172, 254 ; cow, 14, 15 ; dog, 107 ; 

horse, 134 ; kid, 283 ; lamb, 22, 119 ; 

mori, 253, 255; ox, 14, 15, 16, 98; 

sheep, 14, 22, 45, 66, 92, 118» 119, 124, 

133, 154, 156, 160, 172, 194, 205, 246, 

253. 
SkiptoD, 6, 12, 217. 

fair, 209. 

Skull cap, 52, 989. 

Skyppes, 110. 

Slape (? pitch), 45 ; see Pitch. 

Slate, 5, 11, 110, 989 ; getting, 158. 

delph, 30 ; pit, 102. 

Slaters, 12, 18, 20, 21, 35, 38, 50, 88, 102, 

110, 129, 140, 143, 146, 148, 156, 158, 
170, 186, 190, 989 ; contracts with, 63, 
209, 250 ; wages of, 250. 

Slater, Tibbie, 241. 

Slaughter house, 25. 

Sleeves, 990. 

Smalley, Thomas, tailor, 194, 234, 235, 

237, 239, 241, 242, 247. 
Smelting, 149, 991. 
Smelts, 25, 36, 64^ 106, 128, 180, 

990. 
Smith, Christopher, 7, 10, 28, 29, 32, 34, 

35, 97 ; his wages, 60. 

, James, 31, 139, 245. 

, Richard, 9, 10, 37, 87. 

, Bobert, 17. 

, Thomas, 198, 242. 

Smithilb, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 17, 24 et 

pauim^ 991 ; final departure from, 194; 

notice of, 331-3. 
Smiths and their work, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 26, 

28, 29, 31, 35, 36, 37, 63, 78, 87, 88, 

111, 112, 113, 126, 129, 130, 135, 139, 
143, 148, 149, 151, 166, 196, 204, 991 ; 
thoir wages, 46, 47, 68, 132, 141, 142, 
186, 227, 246. 

Smithy, 113, 991. 

Snaffle, 79. 

Snigs (small eels), 36. 

Snipes, 56, 60, 61, 62, 63, 68, 69, 70, 76, 
79, 82, 101, 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 
110, 111, 113, 116, 186, 204, 223, 227, 
991. 



Snipe knayea, GO, 61, 68, 69, 79, 101» lOS, 

103, 104, 111, 115, 185, 993. 
Soap, 7, 130, 131, 134, 135, 139, 142, 159, 

181, 223, 233, 234, 242, 250, 993; bladE, 

36; clode, 200, 204 ; Hali&z, 205, 223, 

227 ; sweet, 198, 200, 206, 208. 
Socke, Lawrence, 165. 
Soldiers, 19, 20, 21, 995. 
Somer trisle, 170, 995. 
Sonckie, Law., 206, 210, 214. 

, Widow, 218, 219, 220, 224. 

Sorrell,996. 

Southam, Richard, 209. 

Southworth, Henry, 187, 194, 207 ; his 

wages, 185. 
Sowing, 996. 

Spades, 17, 27, 60, 134, 203. 
Spanes, 146, 996. 
Spanged, 249, 996. 
Sparlings (fish), 43, 108, 112, 187, 207, 

996. 
Sparrows, 59, 66, 70, 74, 101, 104, 185, 

189, 996. 
Spear point, 13, 997. 
Spectacle case, 108, 250. 
Spectacles, 233, 260, 997. 
Speke, 49. 

Spencer, Henry, 217. 
Spices, 6, 62, 67, 82, 104^ 111, 132, 195, 

224, 236, 997; detailed Usts of, 212, 

213. 
Spigot and faucet, 63, 1002. 
Spigots, 146, 226. 

Spikings ("spikenes"), 27, 40,61,1002. 
Spindles, 56, 206, 1002. 
Spinning, 61, 58, 75, 78, 82, 198, 218, 

220, 229, 246, 1002. 
Spinning wheel, 220, 229, 1002. 
Spittle (spade), 226 ; see Spades. 
Spokes, 162, 228. 
Sponge, 228. 
Spoons, 1004 ; pewter, 6, 143, 146, 173, 

210, 216, 219 ; wooden, 133, 162, 169, 

171. 
Sports and amusements, 1004. 
Sprats, 7, 60, 64, 71, 80, 87, 102, 106, 

108, 111, 229, 1007. 
Sprodes or sprotes, 218, 223, 224, 226, 

1007. 
Spurriers, 115, 116, 184, 1007. 
Spurs, 204, 211, 222, 1007. 
Squen (? Swan), 44, 1008. 
Stable, weekly consumption in, 215, 219 

22^4, 227, 228. 
Stag, 10, 1008. 
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Stamell (fine worsted), 225, 240, 1010. 
Stande, 126, 1010. 
Standiflh, Mr., 32, 1011. 

, Ralph, 92, 1011. 

, Thomas, of Duxbury, 273. 

Stanley, Mr., 231. 

gate, 81, 109, 112. 

Stanwick, 123. 

Staples, 5, 59. 

Starch, 176, 179, 181, 190, 193, 224^ 288, 

24.9, 1011. 
Starching, 198, 199, 209, 1011. 
Stare or starling, 1012. 
Starkies, the, 1012. 
Starkie, Mr., 148, 193, 254. 

, Mrs., 251 ; veal from, 201. 

, Edmund, 183. 

, Isabel, her wages, 242. 

,John, 155, 191, 208, 210, 228, 

233. 
-, Nicholas, 9. 



Start, 1012. 

Statutes, 1012 ; searching the, 105. 

Staves-aker (" sterbeker," "stassaker"), 

25, 198, 1013. 
Staroe, 42. 
Staynton, 1. 
Stays, 10. 

Stealing clothes, 75 ; wethers, 56. 
Steel, 132, 1013. 
Steel coat, 1013 ; making, 44, 45. 
Steers, 19, 37, 38, 68, 98, 118, 120, 121, 

124, 144, 203, 223, 257, 1014 ; twinter, 

40; toll of, 38. 
Sterenson, Robert, 244, 245. 
Steward, Mr., 239, 240, 245, 248, 1015 ; 

see Nutter, Steward. 
Stewards, 1014 ; of Ckiwthorpe and their 

Accounts, vii-ii, 1014-15 
Stint, 1015. 

Stile (steel for mending tools), 35, 105. 
Still, stiUage, stylletorie, 61, 114, 162, 

1015. 
Stirks, 9, 14, 15, 254^ 1015; bull, 73; 

heifer, 158; ox, 46. 
Stirzaker, Thomas, 114. 
Stobing or stubbing (fish), 87, 102, 105, 

106, 112, 1015. 
Stockdale, Stokedwell, Christopher, 80, 

97. 

i Mr., 209, 226, 243. 

Stockfish, &i, 1016. 

Stockings, 132, 148, 160, 171, 173, 187, 

193, 196, 197, 200, 202, 205, 222, 226, 

242, 248, 250, 252, 1016. 



Stockport (" Stopforthe"), 147, 1021. 

Stocks, 1019 ; making, 68, 133. 

Stoke, Mr., 77. 

Stomachers, 1019. 

Stone, 1019; ashlar, 157; fire, 160, 162; 

free, 130 ; wall, 130, 138, 146 ; earring 

in, 160, 161 ; getting, 35, 130, 131, 157, 

160,162; hewing, 160. 
Stones, Alexander, 15. 

, Andrew, 26. 

, James, of Horwioh, 155. 

, John, 61, 93, 96. 

, OUver, 20, 35, 38, 88, 102. 

, Ptter, his wages, 29. 

, Richard, 29, 36, 39, 48, 61, 106, 

165, 180, 189, 214, 232. 
-, Robert, 2, 18, 26, 29, 80, 31 ; hb 



wife, 100, 101. 

, William, 6, 7, 48, 68. 

Stools, 178, 201, 206, 210, 1021. 
Stopforthe ; see Stockport. 

, Mr., 3, 11, 14. 

, Mrs., 33. 

Stormes, Oliver, 12. 

Stot, 35, 1022. 

Stourbridge, 54, 55, 107, 1022. 

fair, 100, 104, 252, 1022. 

Stowe, John, at Burnley, 87. 
Strainers, 62, 73, 79, 84, 101, 107, 117. 
Strange, Lord, 32, 1023 ; deer from, 82. 
Straw, 14, 15, 16, 19, 22, 90, 91, 180, 181, 

253, 254. 
Strawberries, 200, 231, 1023. 
Strayed sheep, 254. 
Strette, Henry, 149. 
Strickland, Lady, 216, 1024; chancery 

suit with, 241. 
Strike, 103, 122, 139, 177, 1024. 
Stripes, linen, 198. 
Stubbes*s Anatomy of Abuse*, 1025. 
Stubbmg gorse, 35, 112 ; land, 214, 247, 

1025. 
Stuff, 241, 1025. 
Stumbles, 151. 
Sturgeon, 73. 
Subpsena, 18. 
Subsidies, 37, 42, 55, 62, 69, 78, 83, 100, 

151, 181, 248, 1025. 
Subtleties, 1027. 
Suckades or suckets, .1027. 
Suckes, 230. 
Sudell, James, 94. 
Suet, 25, 37, 129, 137, 178, 195, 198, 226, 

238 242 
Sugar,' 12, 167, 170, 188, 190, 196, 203, 
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a05, 206, a07, a09, 21a, 2£l^ 229, 2^ 83, 96, 102, 119, 123, 133, 139, 146, 

249, 1028. 150, 151, 237, 1037. 

Sugar candr, 191, 196, 223. Tmr, 9, 27, 35, 36, 38, 62, 100, 107, 115, 

Soils (" rates "), 16. | 127, 143, 150, 156, 161, 172; 194, 226, 

Snmptiuzy laws, 1029. 234, 241, 249, 1037. 

Sappen, 76, 77, 86, 114, 183, 192, 238, Tarkton, ICargeCe, her wagea, 3a 

1030. boat, 232, 1038. 

Snnreyiog, 216, 1030. . Tarragon, 213, 1038. 

Swaog boards, 148. j Tattoo, Mr., 39. 

Swajne, John, 137. I Tawing (" tewnig^, 83, 245, 103& 

Sweetmeats, 239, 242, 256, 1082. ' Tcais, 55,60, 61, 62, 63, 68, 69, 70, 79, 

Sweet powder, 243, 1032. 101, 102, 103, 104, 107, 108^ 111, 115, 

Swiobom, Mr , 76, 77. 183, 1038. 

Swine, 65, 1033; ringing, 35, 48^ 57, 84; Teeth deaning, 190. 

taking op, 64. ' Temes or temse (a sieve), 81, 133, 137, 

Swine's grease, 28, 31, 34, 667. 237, 1038. 

Swingle, 1034. , Tempest, Sir Stephen, 220. 

Swipple, 239, 247, 1034. . Tenants, 119, 120, 121, 122, 254, 1039. 

Swoid, 249. Tench, 16, 25, 112, 116, 1039. 

Swjidoose, John, 66. cobs, 43. 

Syle (skimmer), 137, 1034. Tende (tithe), 5, 1040. 

Sjmondstone, 131, 140, 254, 1035. Tenting, 11, 41, 66, 75, 82, 249, 250, 251, 

Sjnglehorste, William, 27. 1010. 

Thacker, 1040 ; see Thatcher. 
Table cloth, 82. Thatcher and thatching, 9, 11, 18, 22, 27, 

Tables (the game of backgammon). 111, 40, 45, 62, 66, 74, 75, 143, 157, 167, 

1035. 242. 

Tabling (board), 5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, Thompson, Richard, 239, 240; see Tom- 

17, 19, 21, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 33, . son, Richard. 

35, 46, 48, 53, 64, G5, 70, 85, 87, 101, Thombacks, 169, 170, 180, 200, 1040. 

114, 115, 129, 131, 137, 138, 142, 1^ Thomber, Robert, smith, 165. 

147, 148, 150, 155, 162, 210, 214, 221, i Thomas, 38. 

255, 1035. I Thomer, Mrs., 146. 

Tacks, 244. ; ThomUje, Richard, his wages, 24, 30, 38. 

Taffeta or taffetj, 190, 202, 208, 225, 228, Thorpe, Michael, 199, 232. 

236, 250, 1035. < Thraffe, thrave, 11, 14, 19, 59, 90, 91, 

Tags, 105. 253, 254, 1040. 

Tkuloring, 24, 28, 109, 116, 127, 133, 134, Thread, 25, 45, 51, 58, 59, 60, 72, 133, 

141, 147, 148, 157, 159, 160, 172, 184^ ' 143, 146, 147, 148, 150, 157, 160, 167, 

185, 188, 189, 191, 194, 197, 200, 201, 170, 194, 241, 250, 1041. 

202, 205, 206, 210, 214, 219, 226, 234, Threshing com, 11, 12, 16, 21, 25, 26, 27, 

236, 237, 238, 239, 241, 242, 247, 1036 ; 30, 32, 37, 50, 59, 63, 74, 101, 142, 

see SmalleT, Thomas. 1 145, 148, 150, 151, 159, 193, 198, 202, 

Tailors, 1036 ; wages of; 245. I 214, 218, 219, 228, 232, 1041. 

Talbot, Mr., 83. : Tbropp, Ellen, dairy maid, her wages, 42. 

, Mr., of Salesbury, 63. Thrower (wood turner), 243. 

Taliores, William, 72. , John, 240. 

Tallow, 247. Thrashes, 63, 101, 104, 108, 111, 114, 

Talyer, Henry, 24. 115, 1041. 

, Janet, 102 ; her wages, 74. . Tildesley, Ric, 85 ; see Tyldesley. 

, Richard, 72. Timber, 12, 40, 84, 126, 128, 142, 143, 

, Robert, daughter of, 116. 150, 156, 162, 165, 201, 253, 1042; 

, young, of Flixton, 123. from Ireland, 165, 167 ; syling, 128 ; 

Tayler, James, 146. wheel, 84. 

Tanner and tanning, 31, 51, 52, 63, 71, Tin, 1045. 
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Tingreave, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 
17, 18, 19 et passim, 1045. 

, Little, 48. 

Tinker and his work, 11, 40, 45, 48, 61, 

61, 108, 111, 138, 142, 176, 193, 194, 
206, 237, 1046. 

Tipping hUl, 254, 1045. 

Titho, 8, 9, 11, 13, 16, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 
25, 32, 33, 34, 36, 44, 47, 65, 78, 123, 
124, 154, 158, 1045 ; great, 114, 184 ; 
privj, 39, 44, 51, 58, 65, 88, 92, 94, 95, 
112, 123, 127. 

Tithe-calves, 91; -corn, 62, 68, 78, 97, 
110, 123, 139; -corn rent, 97, 115, 
121, 144, 165, 2^15, 264 ; -com sUrer, 
12, 14, 16, 20, 33, 41, 47, 55, 66, 61, 

62, 68, 69, 70, 77, 78, 92, 95, 97, 122 ; 
-gatherers, 66 ; -geese, 119 ; -hay, 77, 
92, 95, 118, 121 ; -hemp, 72, 110, 184; 
-lambs, 39, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 117, 119, 
144 ; -pigs, 95 ; -wool, 91, 93, 94, 96, 
119, 144. 

Toolier, Janet, her wages, 69. 

Tofts, 139, 164, 167, 169, 1047. 

Tolls, 11, 41, 73, 96, 133, 140, 141, 147, 

156, 160, 168, 169, 249, 1047. 
Tomlynson, Henry, 101. 
Tomson, Hugh, 4, 9. 

^ John, of Eccleston, 90. 

, Richard, 234, 247 ; see Thompson, 

Bichard. 
Tonge, Ann, of Rivington, 103. 
Tongs, 233. 

Tools and implements, 1047. 
Toothpicks, 222, 1048. 
Topping, Mr., 233. 
Towel, 82. 
Townley, 189. 
family, 274 ; intermarriage with the 

Shuttleworths, 329. 
, Mr., 10, 184, 201, 206, 206, 220, 

239, 242, 243, 253, 256 ; deer, &o. from, 

60, 100, 104, 201, 209, 210. 

, Mr., of Townley, 93, 236. 

, Mrs., 230, 257. 

, Barnard, 200, 209. 

, Blanche, 230. 

, Christopher, 232. 

-, Colonel Francis, 329, 330. • 



-, Henry, 133. 
-, John, 114. 



— , John, of Hurstwood, 118^ 205, 
234. 
-, Bichard, 198. 



Towone, 139. 



Traces, 6, 11, 13, 17, 18, 21, 86, 62, 64, 

107, 139. 150, 199. 
Trade, 1050. 
Trader, inyentoiy of the goods of a, 376- 

380. 
Trafforthe, Sir Edmund, 37, 1050. 

, Mr., 33. 

Travelling, 1051. 

expenses, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 29, 66, 67, 

63, 68, 74, 76, 77, 79, 83, 86, 90, 106, 

127, 147, 148, 167, 181-2, 185, 192, 

197, 226, 236, 243, 247, 249, 268, 1061. 
Trays, 61. 

Treacle, 64, 236, 1062. 
Trees, 114, 116, 136, 137, 146, 149, 155, 

166, 160, 162, 258, 264, 1064 ; sapling, 

169, 170, 171, 178, 253, 264. 
Trenchers, 204, 226, 1066. 
Trespass, 140. 
Trindle, 89. 

Troughs, stone, 170, 171. 
Trout, 32, 60, 64, 189, 201, 208, 1066 ; 

fresh water, 69, 64, 66, 80, 81, 88, 118 ; 

msrte, 189. 
Trumpeter, 228. 
Trunks, 222, 234, 242, 260. 
Tubs, 204. 
Tudor livery, 1067. 

Tulletes (birds), 60, 73, 80, 81, 101, 1057. 
Tumblers, 217, 1067. 
Tun, 1057. 

Tups, 58, 61, 92, 118, 123, 1068. 
Turbary, 15, 91, 1058. 
Turf, 66, 77, 104, 108, 114, 171, 1068 ,• 

drawing or getting, 5, 9, 16, 27, 80, 46, 

47, 62, 79 ; stacking, 74. 
Turf wain, driving a, 52, 66, 74. 
Turkeys, 72, 78, 187, 197, 214, 286, 1068. 
Turmeric, 218, 248, 1059. 
Turner, Adam, his wages, 88, 63. 

, Edmund, his wages, 2, 26, 51. 

, Edward, 33. 

, James, his wages, 20, 27, 80. 

, John, 198. 

, Thomas, 3. 

, Waiiam, 24. 

, Mr., 86. 

, uxor, 90. 

Turnip seed, 250. 

Turnips, 34, 191, 1060. 

Turnsole, 107, 224, 262, 1060. 

Turpentine, 201, 1062. 

Turton, 74, 95, 1062. 

Tutty, 238, 1063. 

Tuwytes, 76, 1063 ; see Tulletes. 
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Twinten, 1, 2, 4, 9, 14, 37, 40, 245, 106S. 
TwiBton, 1063. 
Tyldesleys, the, 1063. 
lyideslej, Sir Thomas, 222. 

, Mr., of Merscoe, 230. 

TyUe, tywlle, twill, 12, 29, 34, 105, 1063. 
O^ppet fields and house, 12, 31, 1063. 

Ubborke, 28. 

Ughtred, meaning of the name, 268. 

Umbles, 68, 81, 715, 1064. 

Unsworth, Peter, 37, 39. 

Urinals, 25, 178. 

Urmstones, the, 1064. 

Urmstone, Richard, 15, 17, 19, 24, 29, 48, 

53, 54, 55, 57, 75, 91, 93, 94 ; lamb, 

&c. from, 46, 59, 108. 

, Koger, wether, &c. from, 53, 112. 
UshcTwood, John, of Clitheroe, 89 ; see 

Isherwood. 
Usury, 1064. 

Tails, 183, 185, 186, 191, 232, 1066. 

Yahinces, 58, 1066. 

Varley, Edmund, 237, 

f Robert, 7. 

Varnish ("vames"), 159, 167, 244, 1067. 

Veal, 6, 8, 9, 13, 17, 18, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
37, 88, 43, 44, 58, 63, 65, 72, 80, 88, 
102, 127, 134, 142, 147, 151, 156, 161, 
170, 172, 176, 177, 178, 187, 188, 194, 
195, 200, 207, 209, 242, 251, 258, 1067. 

Vegetables, 1068. 

Velvet, 117, 1068 ; branched, 462. 

Veuison, 19, 31, 1068 ; see Deer and Stag. 

Vergiesse (verjuice), 59, 62, 78, 80, 1070. 

Vergresse (? verdigrease), 13, 90, 103, 
149, 152, 173, 185, 190, 229, 236, 24S, 
1069. 

Vermin, 1071. 

Veterinary practice, 12, 13, 17, 33, 35, 86, 
58, 71, 76, 81, 82, 90, 100, 110, 111, 
141, 143, 147, 152, 171, 172, 188, 229, 
232, 239, 242, 247, 248, 1071. 

Vickars, Richard, 110. 

Viegde {Fr, voyage), 46, 1072. 

Vine, 1072. 

Viuegar, 8, 11, 12, 16, 18, 22, 26, 32, 46, 
76, 177, 188, 189, 1073 ; white wine, 
199, 200, 229. 

Viols, 1073; see Fiddles. 

Waddington, Henry, 254. 
Wade, Philip, 57. 
Wafers, 190, 1078. 



Wages, 1074 ; paid in wheat, 166 ; day- 
tall, 243, 244 ; of husbandry, 350-2, 
716 ; of labour, 883-4, 386, 887 ; of 
bbourers, 69, 72, 127, 128, 130, 138, 
137, 138, 143, 151, 152, 155, 156, 161, 
168, 169, 172, 178, 189, 206, 217, 219, 
221, 230; of women, 7, 13, 17, 2^ 41, 
152,202,207,235; of boy sand children, 
9, 11, 26, 89, 90, 140; of domestic ser- 
vants, 54, 141, 152, 168, 185, 187, 208, 
883,886. 

Wains, 53, 97, 1075. 

Wain and cart drivers, 66, 127, 1075. 

Waistcoats, 230, 250, 1075. 

Walkden, Roger, 285. 

Walker, Christopher, 90, 101. 

, Henry, 26, 28. 

Wallche, Mr., mutton and capons from, 
40. 

Waller, Humfray, 85. 

Wallerynge poole, 114. 

Walling and wallers, 44, 74, 82, 112, 126, 
128, 130, 131, 137, 156, 161, 168, 169, 
170, 209, 251, 1077. 

Wahnesley famUy, 265. * 

, Mr., 245, 255. 

, Mr. Serjeant, 91, 1077. 

, Mr., of the Rogger Styde, 96. 

, Mrs., 225, 238. 

, Q^orge, 214. 

, Roger, 2. 

Wahiuts, 177, 1079. 

Walnyde, Alexander, 85. 

Walton, Mr., 193, 196. 

, Richard, 99. 

Wame (a measure), 62. 

Wan toe, wanton, wanty, 149, 199, 2C 
226, 250, 1079. 

Wape, wapentake, 7, 1060. 

Warburton, Mr., of Lincoln's Inn, 73. 

Warde, Mr., 49. 

, Alexander, 46. 

, Andrew, 85, 106. 

, Giles, 10. 

, Margaret, 46. 

Wardens, 1080 ; see Pears. 

Ware land, 90, 1081. 

Waringe, James, 3. 

, Richard, 3. 

Warintoun, John, 4. 

Warley, Ralph, 115, 

Warren family, 1081. 

, Mr., 198 ; deer from, 60, 8* 

, Mr.,^f Poynton, deer from 

Warrington, 16, 34, 76, 114, 108 
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Warthebridge, 264 

Washing, 187, 188, 191, 194, 210, 1082. 

tub, 178. 

Wassail bowl, 179, 1082. 
Waswall or WiswaU, 128, 1082. 
Watcbet (a pale blue colour), 180, 183, 

1083. 
Watching and watchmen, 53, 56, 129, 

138, 143, 177, 178, 233, 242. 
Water 176, 180, 1083. 
Watermen of the Thames, 177, 1083. 
Waters, medicinal, 1083. 
Watmoughe, John, 147. 
Watson, John, of Whalley, 146. 
Wax, 191, 203, 239, 1087; see Sealing 

wax. 
Weather, Gilbert, 2. 

Weaving, 7, 11, 13, 21, 35, 62, 84, 206, 
243,1088; blankets, 39, 220; canvas, 
51, 62, 63, 54, 101, 108, 110, 114, 150, 
161, 162, 166, 190, 233 ; cloth, 67, 69, 
195, 196 ; flaxen cloth, 106, 108, 195, 
231,246; hempencloth,69, 106; linen 
cloth, 62, 68, 84, 100, 114, 162, 221 ; 
napkins, 230] tere. 111. 
Webster (weaver), 60, 67, 244. 

, Frances, 240. 

Wedding, charges of a, 361-7, 373-5. 

Wedges, 128. 

Weeding, 128, 135, 230, 241, 243, 250, 

1090. 
Weights, 239, 262, 1091. 
WeUsinker, 156. 
Welshpool, 79. 

Wenches, 109, 111, 114, 116, 117, 231. 
Westclose, 115, 120, 126, 1091 ; reUef of, 

115 ; rent o( 122. 
Westhoughton, 81. 

Wethers, 22, 54, 66, 81, 91, 92, 118, 119, 
121, 190, 210, 218, 249, 251, 254, 1092. 
Whalebone, 208, 236, 1092. 
WhaUey, 99, 106, 109, 128, 143, 162, 1092. 

Abbc^, 232. 

Coucher Book, 261. 

, BiUy, 258. 

(" WhaleU"), Eichard, 8. 

, Eobert, 9. 

, Thomas, 27, 242. 

Wharles (of a spindle), 55. 
Wheat, 11, 13, 17, 19, 29, 66, 71, 72, 91, 
92, 95, 97, 118, 120, 130, 145, 164, 155, 
165, 166, 232, 264, 265, 256, 257, 1094 ; 
fallowing for, 65 ; seasons and prices o^ 
335, 848, 849 ; seed, 78, 139 ; washing, 
73. 



Wheat cakes, 187, 189, 218, 1096. 

Wheatears, 70, 1096. 

Wheels, 128, 1096. 

Wheelwright, 7, 9, 10, 18, 30, 36, 45, 60, 

62, 65, 66, 89, 126, 128, 130, 131, 132, 

134, 137, 139, 167, 166, 172, 230, 1096 ; 

wages of, 198. 
Whette serede (? white cerate), 10. 
Whimbrel, 1096. 

Whinberries, 189, 201, 231, 1097. 
Whip, 1097. 

cord, 138, 139, 1097. 

sawe, 6, 1097. 

stock, 243, 1097. 

Whipp, James, 196. 

Whitaker, 146, 263, 257 ; High, 49, 61, 

150, 1097. 

Old Hall, 143, 1097. 

, Mr., 93, 199, 233. 

, Mr., of Burnley, 228, 1098. 

, James, 160, 209. 

, John, 165, 236, 243. 

-, Thomas, 131, 157. 



Whitaker's (Dr. T. D.) History of Whal- 

le^, 261, 264. 
Whitewasher, 52. 
Whitfield, Sir Matthew, 272. 

, Henry, 195, 251. 

Whithead, Adam, 197. 

^, Anthony, mason, 128, 130, 162; 

hb wages, 180. 

, bov, 160. 

^ Edmund, 166. 



•, Florence, 126. 

, Ja. 226, 249, 260. 

, John, 148. 

, William, 148, 161, 171. 

Whitlings (fish), 111. 

Whitteney, Nicholas, 28. 

Whye (a young heifer), 266, 1098. 

Wichford or Whichford, 29, 96, 143, 

146, 172, 178, 1098; value of the ad- 

vowson of, 96. 
Wicks for candles, 1098. 
Widgeon, 1098. 
Wigan, 9, 11, 15, 26, 88, 64^ 68 etpamm^ 

1099 ; mayor of, 223 ; muster at, 13 ; 

show of horses at, 42, 59. 

fair, 11, 88, 96, 118. 

Wilbraham, Mr., 1099 ; deer from, 66, 74, 

78, 82, 84, 101, 104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 

111, 113, 116. 
WUd ducks, 1099. 

fowl, 17, 19, 26, 31, 37, 39, 46, 48, 



103, 111, 1100. 
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, Anthony, fCemd, 1ft, ISfi, 2IL 

1101 ; hi» wicn, ld4. 




, HcBVT, bafltf afFoffvC 70; 74. 75. 

7», dD, 9f7, 123, IM US, 16a, IM, 21 S. 

220, 23ft. 253, 2S4, llOL 

, RidMfd, 1J$, 141, U2, 155, 169L 

^ Rohtft, 246, 251. 

,Winmm,tf». 

WiDMie, ElixAbcf]^ 1^ 

P WilbMdr)* lACTBm, 131, 140. 

(** Wfflkdr), TbMM, 251. 

WinwrnsoB, AHee, 101. 

WiDa, 1101. 

WUmw, Henry, of^rctfanUm, 108. 

, John, 16. 

, Bidwrd, Iw wa^n, 152, 1S5. 

^, Roger, wife oi; 156. 



W.iddetQtfe, Riciiani28L 
Wood. Ho^ 2. 40; -laL 
,Jo^^^ 

WmmiUy IL ^ 65, Un, U4^ 122. 



Wimbk«,9,2l8,1102. 

WiDeoit, Bie., 178. 

Wimie eofu tccwer, 8. 

WiDdk (the BCMure), 19, 18, 1102. 

Windowt, $, 1103. 

Winers, 1103; AlicsDt,178; cainr7,22l; 
daret, 16, 18, 24, 29, 45, 53, 57, 65, 71, 
89, flO, 105, 106, 176, 187, 199, 202, 
210,225,227; Malan Mck, 177, 188 ; 
flkiucadiDe, 216; red, 177, 188, 191, 
196; Bbenith, 176; aaek, 16, 18, 19, 
24, 29. 39, 45, 53, 57, 67, 73, 74, 105, 
115, 176, 183, 186, 187, 189, 190, 191, 
197, 198, 199, 201, 222; sherry, 224; 
white, 26, 29, 45, 57, 65, 74, 76, 89, 92, 
106, 106, 187, 199, 202, 241, 242; 
wormwood, 176. 

WiODowiDg com, 10, 16, 25, 32, 33, 42, 
48, 50, 61, 71, 79, 144, 228. 

WiDtermg botvet uid cattle, 253. 

l«sd,22. 

Winwick, 72. 

Wire, 18, 85, 48, 57, 84, 103, 105, 233, 
1112. 

Wifkcti, 12, 34, 62, 73, 102, 113, 116, 
180, 134, 188, 149, 160, 194, 248, 1113; 
iored, 57. 

Witcbff, 240, 1118. 

Witbensbaw, 17. 

Witton, Mrs., 258. 

Woad, 1113. 

Woddecrofte, John, 42, 58 ; damsons 
from, 60. 

WodderoiEei, John, 47, 49, 51, 68, 72, 79, 
115. 



123l 144. 145. 147, 168l as 
239: his wv». 144, 1S4. 
Wood for &eL 178, ITSt, 1U4. 

Woodcucka, 12. 13, 33, 48, 54, 5S, 6L, 6S, 

63. 68, 69^ 70. 79, 83, 101, IM^ 107, 

111, 185. 1S7. 204, a06L 210, 223, 1115, 
Woodcutters, 246 ; see Wri^hta^ 
Woods and foRsta, 1114. 
Woodward, rUynes (EDen), 28^ 95. 

Wool, 3. 22, 92, 93, 94, 96, US, 120, 154. 
155, 166, 194, 246. 253, 2»4. 1U6; 
preparation and maa&diire of, 39l 107 
110, 220. 224, 235, 246, 247. 1116;' 
prices c^ 349, 330. 

. fBstian, 223. 

Working dasees, 112& 

Worlaye, 21. 

Worm feed. 251. 

Worsler, 4a 

, Ann, 33. 

. Thomas, 108. 

, Mr., 20, ice, U3, 121. 

WorslcTS, the, 1129. 

, of Morlay and Twiston, 266. 

Worsted. 1129. 

Worth (farm or hamlet), 259. 

Worthing (manure), 161, 172, 209, 1180. 

Worthington, Mr., 28. 

Wotton, Sir Edward, 207. 

Wrexham, 83, 114. 

Wright, George, of Meols, 102. 

Wrights (workers in wood), 11, 30, 101 
126, 128, 131, 132, 133, 137, 139, 140, 
142, 143, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
152, 166, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 
166, 167, 168, 169, 170. 171, 172, 200. 
231, 234» 237, 1180; wages o^ 247. 
250 ; see Wheelwrights. 

Writing sand, permanence of, 233. 

Writs, 40, 54, 60, 75, 94, 113, 234, 1130. 

Wrove, Ambrose, 5. 

Wybergh, 38. 

Wyche (salt spring), the, 59, 66, 1131. 

salt, 129. 

Wydlye, John, 96. 

Wyethes (? waitts), 31, 65 ; see Waitts. 

Wyghell, John, 96. 

Wyldinge, Ann, her wages, 27, 87, 48, 61, 
56, 60, 75. 

Wylleson, John, of Clitheroe, 133. 
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WjlljseU, Ingram, 28, 53, 57, 66, 1131. 

Yalde or galde, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 22, 27, 30, 87, 129, 181, 138, 
167, 195, 208, 1131; see also Fifteenths. 

for the Queen, 33, 38, 44, 50, 80 ; 

furnishing and training soldiers, 36, 42, 
48, 55, 74, 129, 130, 134, 139, 143, 
208 ; keeping the beacons, 47, 74, 237 ; 
inat<;h and powder, 52 ; conveying 
rogues to Lancaster, 106, 208, 221; 
house of correction, 249, 250 ; an escape, 
232 ; bells, 196 ; church furniture, &o., 
220 ; rooms in the church, 131 ; 
dighting harness, 116; ox monej, 17, 
18, 27, 71, 73, 80, 81, 87, 108, 134, 
149 ; maintenance of a suit for Sabden 
bank, 139; Elline Whittaker, 131. 

for repairing of armour, 75 ; of 

bridges, 7, 52, 87, 102, 103, 117, 142, 
143, 146, 173, 248 ; of churches, 36, 52, 
70, 79, 80, 83, 88, 100, 105, 106, 146, 
158, 162, 170, 199, 207, 234, 247 ; of 
sea cops, 51, 52. 

for relief of the poor, 83, 140, 142, 



224 ; of maimed and poor soldiers, 87, 

190, 221, 261 ; of prisoners, 108. 
Yalde, appointment of collectors for a, K7. 
Yam, 228, 1132 ; Irish, 55. 

, winding, 76, 82. 

Yate, Mr., of Gray's Inn Lane, 135. 138, • 

1133. 

, (George, 76. 

, James, 107, 177, 178, 180, 183, 192. 

211, 283, 253, 1132 ; acts as steward, 

178 ; his wages, 116, 184, 210, 217. 
, Thomas, 184, 197, 198, 203, 204, 

233, 235, 243, 244, 246, 247, 248, 2^19. 

250, 252, 1133 ; his wages, 210, 217. 

, William, slater, 63. 

Yellinge wood, 266, 1134. 

Yeomen, 1184. 

Yngham, Bobert, of Fulege, 120; see 

Ingham, Robert. 
Yokes, 1134 ; ironed, 56 ; ox, 89, 132. 
York, 50, 67, 62, 66. 68, 76, 76, 77, 87, 

147, 166, 206, 1135; expenses of a 

journey to, 76, 77. 

, John, 127. 

Yowleringes (birds), 70, 104, 1136. 
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CJ)e Jfifteentjb ^t^oxt 

OF THB 

COUNCIL OF THE CHETHAM SOCIETY, 

Bead at the Annual Meeting of the Society 
held on the let March, 1858. 



The first duty which devolyes upon the Council in presenting their report 
is the very painful one of referring to the loss of their late invaluable 
coadjutor Dr. Parkinson. He assisted in founding the Society; he had 
acted as Vice-President from the commencement in 1843; he had ever 
taken an unflagging interest in its progress and continuance ; and in his last 
letters to two of his friends on the Council, written a few days only before 
his death, he showed the same zeal for its welfare which had always been 
conspicuous. With admirable practical sense, extensive various know- 
ledge, and literary power adequate to any occasion, united with social 
qualities the most kindly and genial, he formed at once a firm sup- 
port and an inexhaustible ally; and he was ever ready to afford to the 
Society that assistance which so much contributed to raise its character and 
ensure its success. Of the numerous works embraced in the now volumi- 
nous series of the Chetham publications, there are none assuredly which 
will be hereafter more frequently referred to than the Diaries of Martin- 
dale, Newcome, and Byrom, which appeared under his editorial sanction, 
and the two last of which would in all probability have been altogether lost 
to the public if his discerning taste and the high confidence reposed in him 
by the respected possessors of the MSS. from which they were edited, had 
not enabled the Chetham Society to include them amongst its materials for 
publication. Of one so universally appreciated, and whose loss has thrown 
a gloom over so many circles, it is unnecessary on this occasion to sa}' more 
than that amongst its friends and promoters, amongst those who have 
largely contributed to its prosperity and smoothed the difficulties of its pro- 
gress, the Chetham ^Society, whatever may be its date of existence, will 
never be able to point to a name more highly deserving of honour and 
grateful remembrance than that of Richard Parkinson. 



Wit!i respect to the Publications for Uie \aet year, tlie Council li 
report tliat the two first. Volumes XLIU. and XLIV. in the CL 
Series, Lave already been issned to the members, and that VolutDe XLV. 
is now ready for binding. 

Vol. XLIII. is Part III. of tlie SAuttleteortA AecoutiU, edited by Mr. 
Harland. It continues the Explanatory Notes and eliicidattouE of the sub- 
jects touched upon in the Accounts from the head " Bridges" to that of 
"Lyme," in alphabetical order. The extent of curious, useful and iateresting 
information on a Tast variety of topics to be found iii this body of Col- 
leclanca, can only be understood by a careful examination of the book 
itself. The remainder of the Alphabet will he contained in Part IV., the 
greater part of which is now printed, and will form the first Volume for 
1S58-9. The Council feel assured that every reader of Part III. will be 
impatient for the appearance of the following one, and which will accord- 
ingly be issued with as little delay as possible. 

Vo!. XLIV. concludes the Diary and Correipotulenee <f John Byrom, 
wbicb iU late lamented editor, Dr. Parkinson, just lived to sec completed. 
It carries on the biography of the accomphshed and eicellent diarist from 
1"42 to September 1763, the period of his death. It contains a minute and 
circumstantial account of the events connected with Prince Charles Edward's 
stay in Manchester in 1T45, in a daily journal written by Elizabeth Bjrom, 
his daughter, and a very extensive correspondence with William Law, 
Bishop Warburton, Bishop Hildealey, Dr. Hartley, 11. Thyer, Pegge iho 
antiquary, and other persons, on various subjects of interest. The Appendix, 
by Canon Raines, gives the pedigrees of Byrom of Byrom, Byrora of Sri- 
ford, and Byrom of Manchester, illustrated with a fuluess of infomiation 
and accuracy of research which render the supjilement a very valuable 
companion to the work itself. Altogether the present will, it ia conceived, 
be found to be a most attractive volume. Concluding, as it does, with the 
death of John Byrom, with whom every reader will have formed an intimate 
QcquaintancCii but whom he can no more accompany in his jounieyings or 
listen to in bis conversations, or take a lesson from in his works of kiuduesi 
and charity, and with the mournful conviction that "the fine Roman hand," 
which will be at once recognized in the concluding note on "John Shadow," 
will in future be looked for in vain, this volume will be read with an interest 
peculiarly its own. It will complete the magnificent present to the mem- 
bers of the Chetham Society announced by Dr. Parkinson in his opening 
preface. 



Vol. XLV. consists of Miscellanies: being a selection from the Poems and 
Correspondence of the Rev, Thos. Wilson B.D.y Hector qfClaughton, Incumbent 
ofClitheroe and Downham, and Master of the Grammar School ofClitheroe ; 
with Memoirs of his Life by Canon Ra.ines. Mr. Wilson of Clitheroe, a 
selection of whose remains Mr. Raines has made in this work, was the 
author of the ^'Archaeological Dictionary," and though it is now nearly half 
a century since his decease, his fame in Lancashire as a wit and a scholar 
can scarcely yet be said to have subsided. His editor has in this most en- 
tertaining volume done the fullest justice to the amusing materials which 
his research has brought together. Combined as the poetry and corre- 
spondence now are, a fair idea may be formed of the man who delighted 
his contemporaries by his pla3rful humour, while he secured their respect by 
his solid acquirements and transceudant merits as a teacher. The Latin in- 
scription on his monument was written by his friend. Dr. T. D. Whitaker, from 
whom several excellent letters are given in the correspondence. In the 
Notes and introductory Memoir, Canon Raines has made many important 
additions to Lancashire Biography, and has afforded a picture of Wilson 
worked out with his usual care, discrimination, and skill. A beautiful 
engraving from Wilson's portrait and another of his monument have been 
furnished to accompany the work at the expense of some of his surviving 
pupils, through the medium of Dixon Robinson, Esq. 

During the last year the first Portion of Lancashire and Cheshire Wills 
and Inventories^ Edited by the Rev. G. J. Piccofb, to come in the place 
of the deficient Volume XXXIIL, has been issued by the Council. From 
the abundance of other materials this department of the work originally 
projected for the Society had been long delayed, and it is satisfactory to 
have been able to furnish a first instalment towards its completion. Whether 
considered with reference to family history, the devolution of property, the 
habits, customs and manners of the people, the developement of character, 
or the progress of our language, the Ancient Wills and Inventories preserved 
in our Ecclesiastical Registries are of inesdmable value. So suggestive and 
so full of direct and collateral lights are these documents that there is not a 
page in Mr. Piccopb's Volume which might not admit of an ample com- 
mentary, and none from which some important point connected with the 
subjects adverted to may not be either deduced or confirmed. The Wills 
and the very curious Inventories collected in this Volume range from 1525 
to 1560, and are fifly-four in number. Amongst them the Draper takes 
his place with the Doctor of Canon Law and the head of a County Family, 



aod the tniciileot George Wnmaicr. wiio eondemncd to tbe flames Gcor]*e 
Harsh the maitjr, is seen in dose nei^boorfaood with Edward Jaonj, the 
Imd hearted Merchant of 3ianeheater, who enjoins his execntocs '^ to gather 
in hb debts bj gentleness and not hj the law.* Mr. Picoopx has well 
earned the gratefnl acknowledgements cf the Members of the Chetham 
Society hj the elaborate dil^ence and scmpoloos accnracj with which he 
has edited this portion of the Tcrj osefhl and Tslnabie work which he has 
nndertaken« 

The Publications contemplated or in pi < ^ r css are — 

1. Th€ ShMHleycarih Aeeommtt, 4th and conclading Part Edited bj 
JoHV Harlahd, Esq. 

2. Lancashire amd CheMre WUU, the second portion. Edited bj the 
Ber. G. J. Piccope. 

3. A Selection from Dr. Jokm Byromie unprinted BewioinM, in prose and 
▼erie. 

4. A new edition of the Poems collected and published after his decease, 
corrected and revised, with notes and a prefatory sketch of his life. 

5. WortkingUme Diary amd Correepondencey the conclading Part of the 
second volame. 

6. Documents relating to the Lancashire Lieutenancy^ chiefly from the 
Gawtharpe MSS. 

7. Thomas GreWs charter and early inquisitions^ from documents 
relating to the Lordship and Manor of Manchester, Edited by John 
Harland, Esq. 

8. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Tracts for and against Popery pub^ 
lished in the time of James the Second, now in the Chetham Library. 
Edited by Thomas Jonbs, Esq., Librarian of the Chetham Library. 

0. Collectanea Anglo-Poeticay or Bibliographical Notices of some of the 
rarer Poetical Volumes in the Library of a Lancashire Resident. 

10. Nathan Walworth's Correspondence with Peter Seddon of Outtooody 
near Manchester y from 1628 to 1654. Edited by Bobbbt Sgarb Sowlkb, 
Esq. 

11. Heraldic Visitations of Lancashire. Edited by T. Dobnino 
HiBBBBT, Esq. 

12. Birch Chapehy^ by the Rev. John Bookeb. 
Id. Miscellanies of tits Chetham Society y Vol. 3. 

14. Ifollingworth's Mancuniensis. A new edition. Edited by Canon 
Rainbs. 
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The TBEASUREBy in account wUh the Chetham Soeiefy, 
for the year ending 28^A February^ I808. 



L s. D. 
S Arrears of 1855-6, reported at the la«t 

Meeting. 

8 Collected 2 

23 Arrears of 1856-7, reported at the last 

Meeting. 
16 Collected 16 

8 in arrear. 

10 Subscriptions for 1857-8, aeooantod for 
last year 

S46 Subscriptions for 1857-8r collected S46 

49 . Ditto ditto now in arrear. . 

806 
2 Vaeancies of Life Members after 14th 

year. 
43 Life Members. 



850 



7 Subscriptions for 1858*9, paid in adTanoe 

Received for postage of books 

Books supplied to Members 

Dividend on j6200, 3 per cent Consols- 
Interest from the Bank 



Balance Ist Mareh, 1867. 



1 7 








13 





SO 13 


8 


7 


6 


8 


16 


8 


7 


£316 


11 


395 


3 


4 



1867. 

Mar. 2. Hire of room for Meeting 

„ 11. CopyofVoLl2 

„ „ Postage 

June 1. Charles Simms and Co. a« per aooonnt, 

balance of VoL 42 

„ 9. Stamps 

JtdyW. Charles Simms and Co. on acconnt of 

printing 

„ ,, Ditto balance of VoL 43 

„ „ Ditto balance of Vol. 33 

Auo. 11. Draft R. Sims for examination of records 
„ 28 Qeorge Simnu, as per account binding, 

&c Vols. 33 and 42 

Dec 14. Charles Simms and Co., VoL 4f4, Ac 1 

„ 31. Stamps and Postage 

1858. 

Feb. 6. Postage 

„ 11. Ditto 

„ 20. George Simms, per account binding, 

Ac. Vols. 43 and 44 

„ 23. Charles Simms and Co., VoL 46 K 

,, „ Ditto printing 

„ „ Book post 

„ 26 Charles Simms and Co., on account of 

Vol. 46, Ac 1 

,, 27. Daniel (sundry transcripts) 

„ „ Carriage of parcel account. Vol, 43 



Balance 28th February, 1868. 



£6 

1< 



£710 4 3 



£r 



Audited by 

JOSEPH PEEL, 
GEORGE PEEL, 
B. D. NAYLOR. 



A. H. HEY WOOD, Treasure 
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